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NUMBER XIII. 

THU&SDAT, NOVEMBER 2, I7IO. 

— — longa est injuria, longes 
Ambages; sed siinma sequarjastigia renmt. 

The tale is Intricate, perplex'd, aod long : 
Hear then, in short, the stoty of her wrot^. 

It is a pradlice I have generally followed, to con- 
verse in equal freedom with the deserving men of 
both parties ; and it was never without some con- 
tempt, that I have observed persons wholly out of 
employment, affect to do otherwise. I doubted, 
whether any man could owe so much to the side he 
was of, although he were retained by it ; but with- 
out some great point of interest, either in possession 
or prospect, I thought it was the mark of a low and 
narrow spirit. 

It is hard that for some weeks past, 1 have been 
forced, in my own defence, to follow a proceeding 
that I have so much condemned in others. But 
several of my acquaintance among the declining 
party, are grown so insufferably peevish and sple- 

* ¥ar a particular history of the dean's share in this periodica 
paper see the dghteentlx volume of this collection. 

B 2 neticy 
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netic, profess such violent apprehensions for the 
publick, and represent the state of things in such 
formidable ideas, that I find myself disposed to 
share in their afflictions ; although I know them to 
be groundless and imaginary, or, which is worse, 
purely affected. To offer them comfort one by one, 
would be not only an endless, but a disobliging 
task. Some of tliem, I am convinced, would be 
less melancholy, if there were more occasion. I 
shall therefore, inliead of hearkening to farther com- 
plaints, employ some part of this paper for the 
future, in letting such men see, that their natural, 
or acquired fears, are ill-founded, and their arti- 
ficial ones, as ill-intended ; that all our present in- 
conveniences, are the consequence of the very coun- 
sels they so much admire, which would still have 
increased, if those had continued; and that neither 
our constitution in church or state, could probably 
have been long preserved, without such methods, as 
have been already taken. 

The late revolutions at court, have given room to 
some specious objections, which I have heard re- 
peated by well-meaning men, juft as they had taken 
them up on the credit of others, who have worse 
designs. They wonder, the Queen would choose to 
change her ministry at this juncture, and thereby 
give uneasiness to a general, who hath been so long 
successful abroad, and might think himself injured, 
if the entire ministry were not of his own nomina- 
tion ; that there were few complaints of any conse- 
quence against the late men in power, and none at 
all in parliament, which, on the contrary, pafled 
votes in favour of the chief minister ; that if her 
majcfly had a mind to introduce the other party, it 
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would have been more seasonable after a peace, 
which now we have made desperate, by spiriting the 
French, who rejoice in these changes, aiul by the 
fall of our credit, which unqualifies us for carrying 
on the war ; that the parliament, so untimely dis- 
solved, hid been diligent in their supplies, and 
dutiful in their behaviour ; that one consequence of 
tliese cl^anges appears already, in the fall of the 
stocks ; that ive may soon expect more and worse ; 
and lastly, that all this nAturally tends to break 
the settlement of the crown, and call over the Pre- 
tender. 

These, and the like notions, are plentifully scat- 
tered abroad by tiic malice of a ruined party, to 
render the Queen and her administration odious, 
and to inflame the nation. And these are wlur, 
upon occasion, I shall endeavour to overthrow, by 
discovering tiie falshood and absurdity of them. 

It is a great iinhappiness when, in a government 
.constituted like ours, it should be so brought about, 
that the continuance of a war must be for the in- 
terest of vast numbers (civil, as well as mihrary) 
who otherwise would have been as unknown as their 
original. I think our present condition of affairs is 
admirably described by two verses in Lucan : 

Hinc ul'ura vorax, av!d«mqnc 111 Itniporp feniis, 
Hilic coiicufls ficJ«, et inultis utile bcllum t 



which, without any great force upon the words, 
may be thus translated ; 

Hence, are derived those exorbitant interests and 
annuities ; hence, those large discounts for advance 
and prompt payment ; hence, publick credit is 

& 3 shaken ; 
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would have been more seasonable after a peace, 
wliicK now we have made despcrite, by spiriting the 
French, who rejoice in these changes, and by the 
fell of our credit, which unqualifies us for carrying 
on the war ; tliat the parliament, so untimely dis- 
solved, had been diligent in their supplies, and 
dutiful in their behaviour ; that one consequence of 
these changes appears already, in the fall of lite 
stocks ; that we may soon expect more and worse ; 
and lastly, that aJl this naturally tends to break 
the settlement of the crown, and call over the Pre- 
tender. 

These, and the like notions, are plentifully scat- 
tered abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to 
render the Queen and her administration odious, 
and to inflame the nation. And these are what, 
upon occasion, I shall endeavour to overthrow, by 
discovering tJie falshood and absurdity of them. 

It is a great unhappiness when, in a government 
constituted like ours, it should be so brought about, 
that the continuance of a war must be for the in- 
terest of vast numbers (civil, as well as military) 
who otherwise would have been as unknown as their 
original. I think our present condition of affairs is 
admirably described by two verses in Lucan : 

Hiiic ufura vnrax, uvidumque in Ifniporc firnus. 
Hint.* concul5ii fides, ct tnultis utile bcUuin; 



which, without any great force upon the words, 
may be thus translated : 

Hence, are derived those exorbitant interests and 
, annuities ; hence, those large discounts for advance 
and prompt payment ; hence, publick credit is 
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shaken ; and hence, great numbers find their pro- 
fit in prolonging the war. 

]t is odd, thnt among a free tratlirig people, as 
we call ourselves, there should so many be found 
to close in with those counsels, who have been ever 
a\'erse from all overtures towards a peace : but yet 
there is no grcar mystery in the matter. Let any 
mm observe the cquipaiAes in this town, he shall 
find the greater number of ihose who make a figure, 
to be a species of men quite difterent from any that 
^vere crer known befoic the Revolution; consisting 
cither of gencraU and colonels, or of those, whose 
whole fortunes He in funds and stocks; so that 
power, which according to the old maxim was used 
to follow land, is now gone over to money j and 
the country gentleman is in the condiiion of a young 
heir, out of whose estate a scrivener receives half the 
rents for interest, and has a mortgage on the whole; 
and is therefore always ready to feed his vices and 
extravagances, while there is any thing left. So that, 
if the war continue some years longer, a landed man 
will be little better than a farmer of a rack-rent to the 
army, and to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring, from what 
beginnings, and by what fteps, we have been brouglvt 
into this desperate condition : and in search of this, 
we must run up as high as the Revolution. 

Most of tlic nobility and gentry, who invited over 
the prince of Orange, or attended him in his expe- 
dition, uerc true lovers of their country, and its 
tonstitution in church and state ; and were brought 
to yield to those breaches in the succession of the 
tfown, out of a regard to the necessity of the king- 

doos^ 
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dom, and the fafety of r!ie people, which dui, and 
could only, make them lawful ; but without inten- 
tion of drawing fuch a practice into precedent, or 
making it a standing measure by which to proceed 
in all limes to come : and therefore we find their 
counsels ever tended to keep things, as much as pos- 
sible, in the old course. But soon after an underset 
of men, who had nothing to lose, and had neither 
born ihe burden nor heat of the day, found means 
to whisper in the king's ear, that the principles of 
loyally in itie church of England, were wholly in- 
consisient with the Revolution. Hence began the 
early practice of caressing the difienters, revHing 
the universities, as maintainers of arbitrary power, 
and reproaching the clergy with the doctrines of 
divine right, passive obedience, and non-resistance. 
At the fame time, In order to fasten wealthy people 
to the new government, they proposed those per- 
nicious expedients of borrowing money by vast pre- 
miums, and at extortionate interest: a practice as 
old as Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, who, 
fctting up for himself after the death of his master, 
persuaded his principal officers to lend him great 
funii, after which they were forced to follow him for 
iheir own security. 

This introduced a number of new dextrous men 
into busmcss and credit. It was argiied, that tite 
war could not last above two or three campaigns ; 
and that it was easier for the fubjecu to raise a fund 
for paying interest, than to tax them annually to the 
full expense of the war. Several persons, who had 
small or encumbered estates, sold them, and txxrned 
their money into those funds, to great advantage : 
merchants, as well as other monied mcn^ iinding 

fi 4 trade 
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trade was dangerous^ pursued the same method. 
But the war continiting, and growing more expen- 
sive, taxes were increased, and funds multiplied every 
year, till they have arrived at the monstrous height 
we now behold rhcm ; and that, which was at first a 
corruption, is at K%st grown necessary, and what every 
good subject must now fall in with,altliough he may 
be allowed to wifh it miglvc soon have an end ; be- 
cause it is with a kingdom, as with a private fortune, 
where every new incumbrance adds a double weight. 
By this means tlic wealth of a nntlon, that used to be 
reckoned by the value of land, is now computed by 
the rise and fall of stocks: and although the foun- 
<lation of credit be still the same, and upon a bottom 
that can never be shaken, and altiiough all interest 
be duly paid by the publick •, yet, through the con- 
trivance and cunning of stock-jobbers, there has 
been brought in such a complication of knavery and 
cozenage, such a mystery of iniquity, and such an 
unintelligible jargon of terms to involve it in, as 
were never known in any other age or country in t!ie 
world, I liave heard it atKrmed, by persons skilled 
in these calculations, that if the funds appropriated 
to the payment of interest and annuities, were added 
to the yearly taxes, and tlic four-shilling aid strictly 
•exacted in all counties of the kingdom, it would very 
near, if not fully, supply the occasions of the war, 
at least such a part as, in the opinion of very 
able persons, had been at that time prudent not 
to exceed. For I make it a qucsrion, whether 
any wise prince or state, in the continuance of 
a war, wliich was not purely defensive, or im- 
mediately at his own door, did ever propose that 
his expense should perpetually exceed, what he was 

able 
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able to impose annually upon his subjects. Neither, 
if the war last many years longer^ do I see how the 
next generation will be able to begin another ; which, 
in the course of human affairs, and according to the 
various interests and ambirion of princes, may be as 
necessary for them, as it has been for us. And if 
our fathers had left us deeply involved, as we are 
likely to leave our ciiildren, I appeal to any man, 
what sort of figure we should have been able to 
make these twenty years past. Besides, neither our 
enemies, nor allies, are upon the same foot with 
us in this particular. France and Holland, our 
nearest neighbours, and the farthest engaged, will 
much sooner recover themselves after a war ; the 
first, by the absolute power of the prince, who, 
being master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
will quickly find expedients to pay his debts ; and 
so will tlie other, by their prudent admintstrarion, 
the greatness of their trade, their wonderful parsi- 
mony, the willingness of their people to undergo all 
kind of taxes, and their justice in applying, as well 
35 collecting them. But above all we are to consider, 
that France and Holland fight on the continent, 
cither upon or near their own territories, and the 
greatest part of the money circulates among them- 
selves ; whereas ours crosses the sea, either to Flan- 
ders, Spain, or Portugal ; and every penny of it, 
whether in species or returns, is so much lost to the 
nation for ever. 

Upon these considerations alone, it was the most 
prudent course imaginable in the Queen, to lay 
hold of the disposition of the people for changing 
the parliament and ministry at this juncture, and 
extricating herself as soon as possible out of the 

pupil- 
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pupillage of those, who found their accounts only 
in perpetuating the war. Neither have we the leaft 
reason to doubt, but the ensuing parliament will 
assist her Majefty with the utmoft vigour, until 
her enemies again be brought to sue for peace, 
and again offer such terms as will make it both 
honourable and lasting ; only with this difference, 
that the ministry perhaps will not again refuse them. 

Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 

Rara, Juventus. Hor. Book I. Ode a. 
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THU&SDAY, KOVEMBER 9, 1710. 

E quilits hi vacuas implcnt isermonihus aures. 
Hi narratajerunt alio : mensuraque JiBi 
Crescit, et auditis aliquid novtu, adjicit autor. 
Iliic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 
funaque Leetitiaest, consternatique Ttmores, 
Seditioque recens, dubioque autore Susurri. 

With idle tales this fills our empty ears ; 
The next re|x>rts what from the first he hears ; 
The rolling fictions grow in strength and fize. 
Each Author adding to the former lies. 
Here vain credulit)-, with new desires. 
Leads us astray, and groundlefs joy inspires, 
The dubious whispers, tumults fresh design'd. 
And chilling fears astound the anxious mind. 

1 AM prevailed on, through the importunity of 
friends, to interrupt the scheme I had begun in my 
last paper, by an Essay upon the Art of Political 

Lying. 
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Lying* Wc are told the devil is the father of lies, 
and was a liar from the beginning; ao that beyond 
contradiction the invention Is old: and, which is 
more, his first Essay of it was purely political, em- 
ployed in undermining the authority of his prince, 
and seducing a third part of the subjects from their 
obedience ; -for which he was driven down from 
Heaven, where (as Milton expresses it) he had been 
YJceroy of a great western province ; and forced to 
exercise his talent in inferiour regions among other 
fallen spirits, poor or deluded men, whom he still 
daily tempts to his own sin, and will ever do so, till 
he be chained in the bottomless pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
seetBs, like other great inventors, to have lost much 
of his reputation, by the continual improvements 
that have been made upon him. 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and adapted 
it to politicks, is not so clear from history ; although 
I have made some diligent inquiries. I shall there- 
fore consider it only according to the modern system, 
as it has been cultivated tisese twenty years past in 
the southern part of our own island. 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
tlirown by the godSj the earth in revenge produced 
her last offspring, which was Fame. And the fable 
is thus interpreted : that wlien tumults and seditions 
are quieted, rumours and false reports are plentifully 
ipread through a nation. So that, by this account, 
lying is the last relief of a routed, eartJi-horn, re- 
bellious part)' in a state. But here the moderns have 
made great additions, applying this art to the gaining 
of power and preserving it, as well as revenging 
ihcmschcs after they have loft it ; as the same in- 
struments 
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struments arc made use of by animals, to feed them- 
selves when they are hungry, and to bite those tliat 
tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be ad- 
mitted for political lying ; I shall therefore desire to 
refine upon it, by adding some circumstances of it» 
birth and parents. A political lie is sometimes born 
out of a discarded statesman's head, and thence de- 
livered to be nursed and dandled by the rabble. 
Sometimes it is produced a monster, and licked into 
shape : at other times it comes into the world com- 
pletely formed, and is spoiled in tlic licking. It is 
often born an infant in the regular way, and requires 
time to mature it ; and often it sees the light in its 
full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. Some- 
times it is of noble birth ; and sometimes the spawn 
of a stock-jobber. Here it screams aloud at the 
opening of the womb ; and there it is delivered 
with a whisper. I know a lie, that now disturbs half 
die kingdom witli its noise, which, altliough too 
proud and great at present to own its parents, I can 
remember its whisperhood. To conclude the nati- 
vity of tills monster ; when it comes into the world 
without a sting, it is still-born ; and whenever it 
ioies Its sting, it dies. 

No wonder if an infant so miraculous in its birth, 
should be destined for great adventures ; and accord* 
ingly we sec it has been the guardian spirit of a pre- 
vailing party, for almost twenty years. It can con- 
quer kingdoms without fighting, and sometimes 
with the loss of a battle. It gives and resumes em- 
ployments ; can sink a mountain to a mole-hill, and 
raise a molc-hiil to a mountain : has presided for 
inany years at conimittces of elections j can wash a 

black- 
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blackmoor white ; make a saint of an atheist, and 
a pAtriot of a profligate; can furnisli foreign minis- 
ters wiUi intelligence, and raise or let fall tlie credit 
of tlic nation. This goddess flies with a huge look- 
ing-glass in lier hands, to dazzle the crowd, and 
make theai sec, according as she turns it, their ruin 
in their interest, and their intereft in their niin. In 
this glass you will behold your best friends, clad in 
coats powdered with fleurs de lis, and triple crowns ; 
tlieir girdles hung round with chains, and beads, and 
wooden shoes ; and your worst enemies, adorned 
with the ensigns of liberty, property, indulgence, 
moderation, and a cornucopia in their hands, Her 
large wings, like those of a flying fish, are of no use 
but whiie they are moiit ; she tlierefore dips themia 
mud, and soaring aloft scatters it in the eyes of the 
multitude, flying with great swiftness; but at every 
turn is forced to stoop in dirty ways for new sup- 
plies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man liad the 
art of the second sight fiar seeing lies, as they have 
in Scotland for seeing spirits, how admirably he 
might entertain himself in this town, by observing 
tlie different shapes, sizes, and colours of those 
swarms of lies, which buzz about the heads of some 
people, like flies about a horse's cars in summer; or 
those legions hovering every afternoon in Exchange- 
alley, enough to darken the air ; or over a club of 
discontented grandees, and thence sent down in car- 
goes to be scattered at elections. 

There is one eHential point, wherein a political liar 
differs from others of the faculty ; that he ought to 
have but a sliort memory, which is necessary, ac- 
cording to the various occasions he meets with every 

hour 
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hour of differing from himself, and swearing to both 
sides of a contradiction, as he finds the persons dis- 
posed with whom he has to deal. In describing the 
virtues and vices of mankind, it is convenient, upon 
every article, to have some eminent person in otir 
eye, from whom we copy our description. I have 
strictly observed this rule ; and my imagination thi» 
minute represents before me a certain great man * 
famous for this talent, to the constant pracdce of 
which, he owes his twenty years reputation of the 
most skilful head in England, for the management 
of nice affairs. TJie superiority of his genius con- 
sists in notliing else, but an inexhaustible fund of 
political lies, which he plentifully distributes every 
minute he speaks, and by an unparalleled generosity 
forgets, and consequently contradicts, the next half 
Jiour. He never yet considered, whether any pro- 
position v\crc true or false, but whether it were con- 
venient for the present minute or company, to 
affirm or deny it ; so that if you think fit to refine 
upon him, by interpreiing every thing he says, as 
we do dreamy, by the contrary, you are still to seek, 
and will find yourself equally deceived whether you 
believe or not : the only remedy is to suppose, that 
you have heard some inarticulate soumis, without 
any meaning at all ; and besides, that will take off 
the horrour you might be apt to conceive at the aitbs, 
wherewith he perpetually tags botli ends of every 
proposition ; aldiough at the same time, I think, he 
cannot witlj any justice be taxed with perjury, when 
he invokes God and Christ ; because lie has of^cD 
fairly given public notice to the world, tliat he be- 
lieves in Dcither. 

• The first earl of Whartoiw 

Some 
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Some people may tliink, that such an accom- 
pli (Viment as tliis, can be of no great use to the 
owner, or liis parry, after it has been often practised 
and IS become notorious; but they are widely mis- 
taken. Few lies carry the inventors mark, and the 
most prostitute enemy to truth, may spread a thou- 
sand without being known for the author : besides, 
as the \ iltst writer iias his readers, so the greatest f 
liar has his believers : and it often happens, that if ] 
a lie be believed only for an hour, it ha^ done its 
work, and tliere is no farther occasion for it. Fals- 
hood flies, and truth comes limping after it ; so that 
when men come to be undeceived, it is too late ; 
the jest is over, and the tale lias had its effe6l : like 
a man, who has thought of a good repartee, when 
the discourse is changed, or the company parted ; 
or like a phyfician, who has found out an infallible 
medicine, after the patient is dead. 

Considering that natural disposition in many men 
to lie, and in multitudes to believe^ I have been 
perplexed what to do with that maxim so frequent 
in every body's mouth; that truth will at last pre- 
vail. Here has this ifland of ours, for the greatest 
part of twenty years, lain under the influence of such 
counsels and persons, whose principle and interest it 
was, to corrupt our manners, blind our understand- 
ing, drain our wealth, and in time destroy our con^ 
stimtion both In church and state ; and we at last 
were brought to the very brink of ruin ; yet, by the 
means of perpetual misrepresentations, have never 
been able to distinguish between our enemies and 
friends. We have seen a great part of the nation's 
money got into the hands of those, who by their 
birtli, education, and merit, could pretend no higher 

than 
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by some impartial hand ; whicli has never been ycf 
attcmpred ; those, who have hitherto undertaken it, 
being, upon every account, the least qualified of all 
human-kind, for such work. 

We live here under a limited monarch v, and 
under the doctrine and discipline of an excellent 
church. We are unliappily divided into two par- 
ties, both which pretend a tnighiy zeal for our religion 
and government, only they disagree about the mean§. 
The evils we must fence against, arc, on one side^ 
fanaticism and infidelity in religion, and anarchy, 
under the name of a commonwealth, in government ; 
on the other side, popery, slavery, and the Pretender 
from F" ranee. Now, to inform and direct us in our 
semimcnis upon these weighty points, here arc, on 
one side, two stupid illiterate scribblers, both of 
them fanaticks by profession, I mean the Review, 
and Observator i on the other side, we have an openi 
Konjuror, wlfose character and person, as well as 
learning and good sense, dl-icovcrcd upon other sub- 
jects, do indeed deserve respect and estecrti i but ha 
Kchcarsal, and the rc5t of his polirical papers, are^ 
yet more pernicious than tliosc of the former two. 
If tJic generality of the people know not how to talk 
*)r think, until they have read their lesson in the 
papers of the ivcck, what a misfortune is it, that ihcit 
,duty should be conveyed to them through such 
vehicles as those 1 For, let some gentlemen think 
what they please, I cannot but suspect, thnt the two 
worthies I first mentioned, have, in a degree, done 
mischief among ur) } the mock authoritative manner 
of the one, and the insipid mirth of the other, how- 
ever insupporublc to reasonable ears, being of a level 
with great numbers among the lowest pan of man- 
kind. 
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Itind. Neither was the author df the Rehearsal, 
While he continued that paper, Jess infectious to 
many persona of better figure, who perhaps, were aa 
Well qualified, and much less prejudiced, to judge 
for themselves. 

It was this reason, that moved me to take the 
matter out of those roughj as well as those dirty 
hands ; to let the remote and uninstructed part of 
the nation see, that tliey have been misled on both 
sides, by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide distance 
on each side of the truth ; while the right path is so 
broad and plain, as tt> be easily kept, if they were 
tonce put into it. 

Farther : I had lately entered on a resolution to 
take little notice of other papers, unless it were such, 
where the malice and falshood had so great a mix- 
tare cjf witand spirit, as would make them danger- 
bus : which, in the present circle of scribblers, from 
iwclvc-pcncc to a half-penny, I could easily foresee 
Would not vety frequently occur. But here again I 
am forced to dispense with my resolution, although 
It be only to tell my reader what measures I am 
likely to take on sucli occasions for the future. I 
*ra9 toW, tfiat the paper called The Obscrvator, was 
twice filled last week with remarks upon a late 
Examiner. These I read witli the first opportunity, 
and, to speak in the news-writers phrase, they gave 
me occasion for many speculations. F observed, with 
Angular pleasure, the nature of those tilings which 
the owners of them usually call answers, and with 
wlmt dexterity this matchless author had fallen into 
ihc whole art and cant of them. To transcribe here 
and there three or four detached lines of least weight 
in a discourse, and by a foohah comment mistake 

fi z every 
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every syllabic of tlie meaning, is what I have knoivn 
many, of a superiour class to tiiis formidable adver* 
mry^ entitle an Answer. This is what he ha$ ex- 
actly done, in about thrice as many words as my 
whole discourse* ; which is so mighty an advantage 
o\^r me, that I shall by no means engage in so un- 
equal a combat ; but, as fer as I can judge of my 
own temper, entirely disnrisa him for the future ; 
Iieanily wishing he had a match exactly of his own 
Aize to meddle with, who should only have the cx]d9> 
of truth and honesty i which, as I take it, would be 
an effectual way to silence him for ever. Upon this 
occasion, I cannot forbear a short story of a fanatic 
farmer, who lived in my neighbourhood, and was 
so great a disputant in religion, that the servants in 
all the families tJiercabout-i reported, how he hs 
confuted the bishop and all his clergy. I Jiad tlien 
a footman, who was fond of reading the Bible : and 
I borrowed a comment for him, which he studied 
close, that in a month or two I thought him a match 
for the farmer. They disputed at several liouses, 
witJi a ring of servants and other people always about 
them i where Ned explained his te.vts so full and| 
cicar-f- to the capacity of his audience, and sliowed the 
insignific-incy of hi* atU'eriary's cant to the meanest 
understandings thai he got the wiiole country on his 
side, and the larnicr was cured of hi^ itch of disputa- 
tion for ever after. 

The worst of it i:i, that this sort of outrageoui 
parry-writers 1 have spoken of above, arc like a 
couple of makebatcs, who inflame soull quarrels by 
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a thousand stories, and by keeping friends, at a 
distance, hinder them from coming to a good un- 
derstanding i as they certainly would, if they were 
suft'ered to meet and debate between themselves t 
for let any one examine a reasonable honest man, of 
either side, upon tJiose opinions in religion and go- 
vernment, which both parties daily buffet each other 
about; he shall hardly find one material point ia 
difference between them. I would * be glad to 
ask a question about two great men of the late 
ministry, How they came ro be wliigs ? and by 
what figure of speech, half a dozen otltcrs, lately 
put into great employments, can be called tones ? 
I doubt, whoever would suit the definition to the 
pcrsoDS, must make it directly contrary to what we 
understood it at the time of the Revolution. 

In order to remove these misapprehensions ^mong 
us, I believe, it will be necessary, upon occasion, 
to detect the malice and falshood of some popular 
maxims, which those idiots scatter from the press 
twice a week, and draw a hundred absurd conse- 
quences from them. 

For example ; I have heard it often objected, as 4 
great piece of insolence in the clergy and others, to 
say or hint, that the church was in danger, when it 
was voted otherwise in parliament some years ago ; 
and the queen herself, in her last speech, did openly 
condemn all such insinuations. Notwithstanding 
rhich, I did then, and do still, believe the church 

5, stncc that vote, been in very imniiicnt danger; 
and 1 think I might then have said so, '.vltnout the 
least offence to her majesty, or either of the two 



♦ Wfjuld, here, is itppropedy used Ibr, ihould, 
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houies. The queen's words, as near as I con re- 
member, mentioned the church being In danger 
from her adminisnation j and whoever says or thinki 
that, descnes, in my opinion, to be h&aged for a 
traitor: but, thai the church and state, ouj be both 
in danger, under the best princes that ever reigned, 
and without the least guilt oi' theirs, is such a truth, 
as a man must be a great stronger to history and 
common sense, to doubt. The wisest prince on 
earth, may be forced, by the necessity of his affairs, 
and the present power of an unruly faction j or de- 
ceived, by the craft of ill-designing men. One or 
two ministers, most in his confidence, may a^ first 
have good intcntioos, but grow corrupted by time, 
by avarice, by love, by ambition, and have fairer 
terms offered them to gratify their passions or in- 
terests, from one set of men than another, until they 
are too far involved for a retreat ; and so be forced 
to take seven spirits more wicked than themselves. 
Tliis is a very possible case ; and will not the last 
state of such men be worse than the first ? that is to 
say, will not the publick, which was safe at first, 
grow in danger by such proceedings as these ? And 
shall a faithful subject, who foresees and trembles at 
the consequences, be called disatfectcd, because he 
delivers his opinion, although tlie prince declares, 
as he justly may, that the danger h not owing to hi? 
administration ? or shall the prince himself be 
blamed, when, in such a juncture, he puts hi* 
affairs into oilier hands, with the universal applause 
of his people ? As to the vote against those who 
should aflirm the church was in danger, I think it 
likewise referred to danger from, or under, the 
queen's administration ; for I nettlicr have it by me, 

nor 
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nor can suddenly have recourse to it ; but, if it were 
otherwise, I know not how it can refer to any dan- 
gers, but what wcve past, or at that time present ; or 
how it could affect the future, unless the senators 
were all inspired, or at least that majority which 
voted it : neither do I see it is any crime, farther 
than ill manners, to differ in opinion from a majority 
of either or both houses j and that ill manners *, I 
must confess, I have been often guilty of for some 
years past, although I hope I never shall again. 
Another lopick of great use to these weekly in" 

F^amers, is, the young Pretender in France, to whom 

ftbeir whole party is^in a liigh measure indebted for 
all their greatness; and whenever it lies in their 
power, they may perhaps return their acknowledg- 
ments, as, out of their ztal for frequent revolutions, 
they were ready to do to his supposed father 5 which 
ts a piece of secret history, that I hope will one day 
sec the light; and I am sure it shall, if ever I ara 

^master of it, without regarding whose ears may 
bn^Ie. But at present, tJie word Piettndery is a term 

pof art in their profession. A secretary of state can- 
not desire leave to resign, but the Pretender is at 

tbottom ; ihe queen cannot dissolve a parliament, but 

fit is a plot to dethrone herself and bring in the Pre- 
tender ; half a score stock-jobbers are playing the 
knave in Exchange alley, and there goes the Pre- 

iitender with a sponge. One would be apt to think, 
they bawl out the Pretender so often, to take off the 
terfour; or tell so many lies about him, to slacken 
otir caution, that when he is really coming, by their 



• That m ?in'»f?^s is ccrtaUjly nngrammafital; it sljoutd be, 
ilut »jicgtca oi ill niauaeft. 
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connivance, wc may not believe them ; as the boy 
served the shepherds about the coming of the wolf j 
or perhaps tliey scare us with the Pretender, because 
they think he may be like some diseases, that come 
with a fright. Do they not believe, that the queen's 
present ministry love her majesty, at least as well as 
some loved the church ? And why is it not as great 
a mark of disaffection now, to say the queen is in 
danger, as it was some months ago to affirm the same 
of die church ? Suppose it be a false opinion, that 
die queen's right is hereditary and indefeasible; yet 
how is it possible diat those who hold and believe 
such a doctrine, can be in the Pretender's interest ? 
His title is weakened by every argument tliat strength-^ 
ens hers : it is as plain as the words of an act of par- 
liament can make it. That her present majesty is heir 
to the survivor of the late king and queen her sister; 
is not that an hereditary right * ? What need we ex- 
plain it any farther ? I have known an article of faith 
expounded in much looser and more general terms, 
and that, by an author, whose opinions are very 
much followed by a certain party. Suppose we gQ 
farther, and examine the word hidc/easibUf with which 
some writers of late have made themselves so merry ; 
1 confess, it i^ hard to conceive how any law, which 
the supreme power makes, may not by the same 
power be repealed j so that 1 shall not determine, 
whether the queen's right be indefeasible or nor. 
But this I will maintain, that whoever affirms it is 

* f»ur author's WMUimcnts on hereditnry right, as txhibitrd 
in this Examiner, and in vol. II. in "Tlie Stiitimniis nf a Chiurcli 
pf EnnlatHl Man," arc not easily rccondlcablc lo a labourctl trart 
ou that mbjccl, ajcnbcd lo him in 177$, uudtr llir title of "A 
•' Di*t-ounic t>(i Hcrciiitary Kight, written in lli^ year I7ia,bx. 9, 
♦' ixicbratcd Clcrgynuu," 
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SO, is not guilty of a crime ; for in that settlement of 
the crown after the Revolution, where her present 
majefty is named in remainder, there are (as near as 
I can remember) these remarkable words, " to 
*' which we bind ourselves and our posterity for 
** ever." Lawyers may explain this, or call thetn 
words of form as they please ; and reasoners may 
argue, that such an obligation is agunst the nature 
of government ; but a plain reader, who takes the 
words in their natural meaning, may be excused in 
thinking a right so confirmed is indefeasible ; and if 
there be an absurdity in such an opinion, he is not 
to answer for it, 

P.S. When this paper was going to the press, the 
printer brought me two more Observators, wholly 
taken up in my Examiner upon lying, which I 
was at the pains to read ; and they are just such 
an anfwer, as the two others I have mentioned. 
This is all I have to say on that matter. 
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THURSI>AY, NOVEMBER 23, 1710. 

I^t tunl btmi civts ? Qui f'rili, ^ul domi dv putrid tene merenlo^ 
nisi qui patriae itfttjifia tnemincrunt ? 

Who is the good and Ituulablc citizen ? Who in pc^cc, or wbo 
in war has nurited the favour of hii country ? Who but dial 
persoti who with gratitude remembers and acknowledges Uhs 
favoura a^d rewarils he has already reccdved. 

1 WILL employ this present paper upon a subject, 
which of late has very much affected me, which I 
have considered with a good deal of application, 
and made sevefal inquiries about among those per- 
sons, who, 1 thought, were best able to inform mc ; 
and if I deliver my sentiments with some freedom, 1 
hope it will be forgiven, while I accompany it with 
that tenderness, which so nice a point requires. 

I said in a former paper, (Number 13) that one 
specious objection to the late removals at court, was, 
the fear of giving uneasiness to a general, who has 
been long successful abroad ; and accordingly, the 
common clamour of tongues and pens for some 
months past has run against the baseness, the incon- 
stancy, and ingratitude of the whole kingdom to the 
duke of Marlborough, in return of tlic most eminent 
services, that ever were performed by a subject, to 
his country ; not to be equalled in history : and 
then, to be sure, some bitter stroke of detraction 
jlgainit Alexander and Caesar, who never did us the 
least injtiry. Besides, the people who read Plutarch, 
come upon us with paralkh drawa from the Greeks 
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id Romans, who ungratefully dealt with I know 
fact how maiiy of their most deserving generals i 
while the profounder politictansi have seen pam- 
phlets, where Tacitus and Machiavel have been 
quoted to sliow the danger of too reiplendent a merit. 
If a stranger should hear these serious outcries of in- 
itttude ♦ against our general without knowing the 
particulars, he would be apt to inquire, where was 
bis tomb, or whether he was allowed Christian burial ? 
not doubting but we had put him to some ignomini- 
ous death. Or has he been tried for his life, and 
very narrowly escaped? has he been accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanors ? has the prince seized oii 
his estate, and left him to starve ? has he been hooted 
at, as he passed the streets, by an ungrateful rabble ? 
have neither honours, offices, nor grants been con- 
ferred on him or iiis family t have not he and they 
been barbarously gripped of them all? have not he and 
his forces been ill paid abroad ? and does not the 
prince, by a scanty limited commission, hinder him 
from pursuing his own metliods in the conduct of the 
war r has he no power at all of disposingof commissions 
as he pleases ? is he not severely used by the ministry 
or parhamcnt, who yearly call him to a strict ac- 
count ? has the senate ever thanked him for good 
success, and have they not always publickly censured 
him for the least miscarriage ? — Will the accusers of 
the nation join issue upon any of these particulars, 
or tell us in what point our damnable sin of ingrati- 
tude lies f — Why, it is plain and clear ; for while he 

* By this mode of expression may be meant ihc general's in- 
gra<i?udc, not tl)3t of the nation; instead of againni, the word 
•bould have bfcn toward ; as thus, ' If a stranger ahLJuJd hear 
time furious tuitiics of Ingratitude /ou'arrf our general,* &c. 
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is commanding abroad, the queen dissolves her par- 
lUment, and changes her ministry at home ; in whick 
universal calamity, no less than two persons allied 
by marriage to the general » have loat their places. 
Whence came this wonderful sympathy between the 
ci^'il and military powers ? Will the troops in Flan- 
ders refuse to fight unless they can hare their own 
lord-keeper, their own lord-president of the council, 
their mvn parliament ? In a kingdom where tlie peo- 
ple arc free, how came they to be so fond of having 
their counsels under the influence uf their array, or 
those that lead it ? who, in all well instituted states, 
had no commerce with the civil power, farther than 
to receive their orders, and obey them witliout re- 
serve. 

When a general is not so popular, either in his 
army or at home, as one might expect from a long 
course of success ; it may perhaps be ascribed to his 
wisdom, or perhaps to his complexion. The posses- 
sion of some one quality, or defect in some ot)ier, 
will extremely damp the people's favour, as well as 
the love of the soldiers. Besides, this is not an age 
to produce favourites of the people, while we live 
under a queen, who engrosies all our love and all our 
veneration ; and where the only wsy» for a great 
general or minister, to acquire any degree of subor- 
dinate affection from the publick, most be, by all 
marks of tlie most entire submission and respect, to 
her sacred person and commands; otherwise, no 
pretence of great services, cither in the field or die 
cabinet, will be able to skrecn them from universal 
hatred. 

But the late ministry was closclj' joined to the 
general by friendiiliip, interest, alliance, inclination, 

and 
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and opinion ; which cannot be affirmed of the pro- 
sent : and the ingratitude of the nation hes in the peo- 
ple's joining as one man to wish, tha.tsuch a ministry 
sliould be clianged. Is it nor at the same time noto- 
rious to tlic whole kingdom, that nothing but a ten- 
der regard to ttie general, was able to preserve that 
ministry so long, until neither God nor man could 
suffer their continuance ? Yet, in the highest fer- 
ment of things, we heard few or no reflexions upon 
this great commander ; but all seemed unanimous iti 
wishing he might still be at the head of the con- 
federate forces ; only at the same time, in case he 
were resolved to resign, they chose rather to turn 
riieir thoughts somewhere else, than throw up all ia 
despair. And this I cannot but add, in defence of 
the people, with regard to the person we are speak- 
ing of, that in the high station he has been for many 
years past, his real defects (as nothing human is 
without them) have, in a detracting age, been i'cry 
sparingly mentioned either in libels or conversation, 
and all successes very freely and universally ap- 
plauded. 

There is an active and a passive ingratitude: apply-* 
ing both to this occasion, we may say, the first is, 
when a prince or people returns good services with 
cruelty or ill-usage ; the other is, when good ser- 
vices are not at all, or very meanly rewarded. We 
have already spoken of the former ; let us therefore 
in the second place examine how the services of our 
general have been rewarded ; and whether, upon 
tiiat article, either prince or people, have been guilty 
of ingratitude ? 

Those are the most valuable rewards, which arc 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the donor, 

that 
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that tiiey fit our temper best : I shall therefore say 
nothing of the title of dukcj or the garter, Which the 
queen bestowed upon the general in the beginning 
of her reign; but I shall come to more substantial 
instances, and mention nothing, which has not bcert 
given in the fecc of the world. The lands of Wood- 
stock, may, I believe, be reckoned worrh 40,000!, ; 
on the building of Blenheim castle 200,000!. have 
been already expended, although it be not yet near 
£nbhed ; the grant of 5000I. per annum on the post 
o^tx h richly worth ioo,oool. his principality ict 
Germany may be computed at 30,0000!. pictures j 
jewels, and other gifts from foreigii princes, 6o,oool. 
the grant at the Fall-mall, the rangerihip, &c. for 
want of more certain knowledge, may be called 
lOjOOol, his own and hh duchess's employments al 
five years value, reckoning only the known and 
avowed salaries, are very low rated at ioo,oool. 
Here is a good deal above half a million of money t 
and, I dare say, those who are loudest with the 
clamour of ingratitude, will readily own, that all' 
tl,is is but a trifle, in comparison of what is un-j 
told. 

The reason of my stating this account, is only td 
convince the world, tliat wc are not quite so un- 
grateful either as the Greeks or tlic Romans", and in 
order to adjust the matter with all fairness, I shall 
confine myself to the latter, who were much more 
generous of the two. A vicStorious general of Rome^ 
in the height of that empire, having entirely sub- 
dued his enemies, was rewarded with the larger tri- 
limph, and perhaps a statue \n the Foruni;, *. bull 
for a sacrifice, an embroidered garment to appear in^ 
« crown of laurel^ a monumental trophy with inscrip- 
tions; 
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tions ; somet'unesfi\'e hundred or a thousand copper 
coins were struck on occasion of the victor)', which, 
doing honour to the general, we will place to hi» ac- 
count; and lastly, sometimea, although not very fre- 
quently, a triumphal arch, Thcise are all the rewards^ 
that I can call to mind, wliich a victorious general 
received^ after his retufn from the roost glorious ex- 
pedition;, having conquered some great kingdom^ 
brought the kinghimsdf, his family, and nobles, to 
»dom the triumph, in chains i and nude the king- 
dom, either a Roman province, or at best, a poor 
depending state, in humble alliance * to tiut em- 
pire. Now, of all these rewards, I find but two 
which were of real profit to the general ; the laurel 
crown, made and sent him at the charge of the 
publick, and the embroidered garment ; but I cart* 
not find, whether this last was paid for by the senate 
or the general : however we will take the more favour^ 
able opinion; and in all the rest admit the whole 
expense, as if it were teady money In the general's 
pocket. Now, according to these computations on 
both sides, we will draw up two fair accounts j the 
one, of Roman gratitude; and the other of British 
igratitude ; and set them together in balance. 

♦ It should be—" in humble alHanse with that empire." W» 
fiy-~-ulliedt9^b\il^ in alUanQe with. 
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A Bill of British Ingratitude. 

Imprim. £. 

Woodstock ... 40,000 

Blenheim . * . . 200,000 

Poft-office grant - - - 100,000 

Mildenheim - - - _ 30,000 

Pictures, jewels, &c. - - - 60,000 

Pall-mall grant, &c, - • . 10,000 

Employments - • - 100,000 

540,000 
This 
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This is an account of the visible profits on both 
sides; and if the Roman general had any private 
perquisites, they may be easily discounted, and by 
more probable computations ; and differ yet more 
upon the balance, if we consider, that all the gold 
and silver for safeguards and contributions, also all 
valuable prizes taken in the war, were openly ex- 
posed in the triumph^ and tlicn lodged in the Capitol 
for the public service. 

So tliat, upon the whole, we are not yet quite so 
.bad at worst, as the Romans were at best. And I 
doubt, those who raise this hideous cry of ingratitude, 
may be mightily mistaken in the consequence they 
propose from such complaints. I remember a saying 
of Seneca, Muitos ingratos jnvenimtis, ftlures faeimus ; 
fiod many ungrateful persons in the world, but 

ire make more, by setting too high a rate upon our 
pretensions, and undervaluing the rewards we receive. 
When unreasonable bills are brought in, they ought 
to be taxed, or cut off in the middle. Where there 
have been long accounts between two persons^ I 
have known one of them perpetually making large 
demands, and pressing for payment ; who, when the 
accounts were cast up on both sides, was found to be 
debtor for some hundreds. I am thinking, if a pro- 
clamation were issued out for ev^cry man to send in 
his bill of merits, and the lowest price he set them 
at ; what a pretty sum it would amount to, and how 
many such Islands as this, must be sold to pay them, 
I form my judgment from the practice of those, who 
sometimes happen to pay themselves ; and I dare 
affirm, would not be so unjust as to take a farthing 
more than they think is due to their deserts. I will 

Vol. Ur. D instance 
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instance only in one article : a lady * of my ac- 
quaintance appropriated twenty-six pounds a year 
out of her allowance, for certain uses, which her 
^'oman received, and was to pay to the lady or her 
order, as it was called for -f-. But after eight years it 
appeared, upon the strictest calculation, that the 
woman had paid but four pounds a year, and sunk 
two and twenty for her own pocket. It is but sup- 
posing, instead of twenty-six pounds, twenty-six 
thousand ; and by that you may judge, what the 
pretensions of modern merit are, where it happens to 
oe its own paymaster. 

* Supposed qneen Anne. 

f The oiatter was this : At the queen's acces»on to the go- 
Terninent, she used to lament to me, that, the crown being im- 
poverished by former grants, she wanted the power her predeces- 
ton had enjored to reward faithful servants ; and she denred mc 
to take out of the privy purse zoool. a year, in order to*purchase 
for my advantage. — As her niajt^ty was so good to prmide for my 
children, and as the offices I enjoyed by her favour brought me 
in more than I wanted — I constantly declined it till the time — 
she was pleased to dismiss me from her sen'ice. Then indeed — 
I sent the queen one of her own letters, in which she had pressed 
me to take the loool. a year ; and I wTote at the same time to 
ask her majesty v hethcr she wtmld allow me to charge in the 
privy purse accounts, which I was to send her, that yearly sum 
from the time of the oiler, anioanting to i8,oocl. Her majesty 
was pleased to answer, 1 might charge it. This therefore I did. 
Account of the Cuadu£t of the dowager Duchess of Marlborough,^ 
p. 294, 2</S' 
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ret Itirui u's in flogitlhf avantla in rapints, suptrhin m 
cnntumelih fjficfre pulnissel ; etis vmnes fWf, hvc Una praetQft 
per trU'Hnium, pertuliste aielanl. 



^, Tbrse tl 
1^1 luxur 



Tbctw (hlngt were the effect of bis scandalous and unbotindcd 
luxury, hi.'* iuiiitiablc avaiicc, his contumelious insolence. 
Tbese were the sufferings of that Tinhapp/ natiun, fur three 
, under bii ap}>rea3iv£ govertimeut. 



Vt hen I first undertook tills paper, I was re- 
solved to concern myself only with tilings, and not 
with persons. Whether I have kept or broken this 
resoUitton, [ cannot recollect ; and I will not be at 
the pains to examine, but leave the matter to those 

^ little antagonists who may wantatopick for criticism. 
Tlius much I have discovered, that it is in writing, 
■ in building ; where, after all our schemes and 
calculations, wc are mightily deceived in our ac- 
counts, and often i'orced to make use of any materials 
we can find, that the work may be kept a going. 
Bc^des, to speak my opinion, the things I ha%'e oc- 
casion to mention are so closely linked to persons, 
that nothing but time (the father of oblivion) can 
separate them- Let me put a parailel.case ; svippose 
I should complab, that last week my coach was 
^K within an inch of overturning in a smooth even way, 
^* and drawn by very gentle horses ; to be sure, all my 
friends would immediately lay the fault upon John, 
because they knew he then presided in my coach- 

D z box. 




box. A^in, suppose I should discover some un- 
easiness ro find myself, I knew not how, over head 
and ears in debt, although I were sure my teniints 
paid their rents very well, and that I never spent half 
my income ; they would certainly advise me to turn 
off Mr, Oldfox * my receiver, and take another. 
Jf, as a justice of peace, I should tell a friend, that 
my warrants and mittimuses were never drawn up as 
I would have them ; that f had the misfortimc to 
send an honest man to gaol, and dismiss a knave : 
he woidd bid me no longer tnist Charles and Harry -f*, 
ray two clerks, wliom he knew to be ignorant, 
wilful, assuming^ and ill-inclined fellows. If I 
should add, that my tenants made me very uneasy 
with their squabbles and Ijroits among themselves ; 
he would counsel me to cashier Will. Bigamy:}^, the 
seneschal of my manor. And lastly, if my neigh- 
bour and I happened to have a misunderstanding 
about the delivery of a message, what could I do less 
than strip and discard the blundering or malicious 
rascal, who carried it ? 

It is the same thing in the conduct of publicl 
affairs, where ihcy have been managed with rashncsf' 
or willfulness, corruption, ignorance, or injustice. 
Barely to relate the facts, at leaa while they are fresh 
in memory, will m much reflect upon the persoas 
concerned, as if we had told their names at length. 

I have therefore since thought of another expe-1 
dicnt, frequently practised with great safety and suc- 
cess by satirical writers; which is, that of looking 
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info history for some cliaracter bearing a resemblance 
to the person we would describe ; and with the ab- 
solute power of altering, addingj or suppressing what 
circumstances we please, I conceive we must have 
ver)' bad luck, or very little skill, to fail. However, 
some days ago in a cotFee- house looking into one of 
the politick weekly papers, I found the writer had 
fallen into this scheme ; and I happened to light on 
that pjrr, where he was describing a person, who, 
from small beginnings, grew (as 1 remember) to be 
constable of France, and Jiad a very haughty irri- 
perious wife. I took the author as a friend to our 
faction ; for so, with great propriety of speech, they 
call the queen and ministry, almost the whole clergy, 
and nine parts in ten of the kingdom ; and I said to 
a gcnrlemaiT near tne, that although I knew well 
enough what persons the aulhor meant, yet there 
were several particulars in die huiband's character, 
which I could not reconcile ; for tliat of the lady, it 
was just and adequate entiugli. But it seems I mis- 
rook the whole matter, and applied all I had read to 
a couple of persons, wlio were not at that time in the 
writer's thoughts. 

Now, to avoid such a misfortune as this, I have 
been for some time consulting Livy and Tacitus, to 
find out a character of a princcps senatus, a pra^ror 
urbanus, a quxstor serarius, a Ce&siri ab epistolis, 
and a proconsul : but jimong tlie worst of them, 
I cannot discover one, from whom tf) draw a parallel 
without doing injury to a Roman memory : so that 
I am compelled to have recourse ro Tully. But, this 
author relating facts only as an orator, I thought It 
would be best to observe his method, and make an 
extract from six harangues of his against Verrcs, only 

o 3 still 
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Still preserving the form of an oration. I remember 
a younger brother of mine, who deceased about two 
months ago, presented the world with a speech of 
Alcibiarka against an Athenian brewer. Now I am 
told for certain, tliat in those days tliere was no ale 
in Athens ; therefore that speech, or at least a great 
part of it, must needs be spurious, The ditTercnce 
between my brother and me is this ; lie makes Alci- 
biadcs say a great deal more than he really did, and 
I make Cicero say a great deal less. This Verrcs • 
had been the Roman governor of Sicily for three 
j'ears ; and, on his return from his government, the 
Sicilians entreated Cicero to impeach him in tlie 
senate ? which he accordingly did in several orations, 
whence I have faithfully translated and abstr^ictcc 
that which follows : 



*' My Lords, . 
*' A pernicious opinion has for some time pre- 
•* vaikd, not only at Rome, but among our neigh-- 
** bouring nations, that a man who has moncj 
'* enough, although he be ever so guilty, cannot be 
** condemned in this place. But, however industn- 
** ously this opinion be spread to cast an odium on 
*' the senate, we have brought before your lordships 
*• Caius VerreSj a person, for his life and actions, 
** already condemned by all men ; but, as he hopes 
** and gives out, by the intiuenccof his wealth to be 
*' here absolved : in condcninitig this man. you 
•' have an opportunity of belying that general scan- 
*• dal, of redeeming the credit lost by former jvidg^ 
'* mcnts, and recovering tlie love of the Romatr 
** people, as well as of our neighbours. I have 

• Earl of \^■llartonJ lord lirutcnaiit of IitLiikL 
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*• brought here a man before you, my lords, who is 
** a robber of the public treasure, an overturner of 
*• law and justice* and the disgrace as well as dcstruc- 
** tion of the Stciliari province ; of whom if you 
** shall determine with equity and due severity, your 
•* authority will remain entire, and upon such an 
" establishment as it ouglii to be t but, if his great 
" riches will be able to forte their way through that 
** religious reverence and truth, which become so 
** awful an assembly ; I shall however obtain thus 
*' much, that the defect will be laid where it ought; 
" and that it shall not be objected, tliat the criminal 
** was not produced, or that there wanted an orator 
** to accuse him. This man, my lords, has pub- 
** lickly said, that those ought to be afraid of accu- 
" satiotis, who have only robbed enough for their 
** own support and maintenance ; but that he has 
"plundered sufficient ro bribe numbers; and that 
'* nothing is so high or so holy, which money can- 
** not corrupt. Take that support from him, and 
*' he can have no other left; for what eloquence 
*' will be able to defend a man, whose life has been 
** tainted with so many scandalous vices, and who 
•' has been so long condemned by the universal opt- 
" nion of the world ? To pass over the foul stains 
•* and ignominy of his youth, his corrupt manage- 
** menc in all employments he has born, his trea- 
** chcry and irreiigion, his injustice and oppression : 
'* he has left of late such monuments of his villainies 
** in Sicily, made such havock and confusion there, 
** during his government, that the province cannot 
** by any means be restored to its former state, and 
** hardly recover itself at all, under many years, 
and by a long succession of good governors. 
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While this man governed in that island, the Sici- 
lians had neither the benefit of our laws, nor their 
own, nor even of common right. In Sicily, no 
man now possesses more than what the gorernor s 
lust and avarice have overlooked, or what he was 
forced to neglect, out of mere weariness and sa- 
tiety of oppression. Every thing, where he pre- 
sided, was determined by his arbitrary will; and 
the best subjects he treated as enemies. To re- 
count his abominable debaucheries, would offend 
any modest year, since so many could not pre- 
serve their daughters and wives from his lust. I 
believe there is no man, who ever heard his name, 
that cannot relate his enormities. We bring be- 
fore you in judgment, my lords, a publick rob- 
ber, an adulterer, a abfilek op altars*, an 
enemy of religion < and of all that is sacred. In 
Sicily he sold all employments of judicature, ma- 
gistracy, and trust, places in the council, and the 
priesthood itself, to the highest bidder; and has 
plundered that island of forty millions of sesterces. 
And here I cannot but observe to your lordships, 
in what manner Verrcs passed the day ; the morn- 
ing was spent in taking bribes and selling employ- 
ments; the reft of ir, in drunkenness and lust. 
His discourse at table vsas scandalously unbe- 
coming the dignity of his station ; noise, brutality, 
and obsccncncss. One particular I cannot omit; 
that in the high character of governor of Sicily, 
upon a solemn day, a day set apart for publick 
prayer for the safety of the commonwealth, he 

• TItc siory of tic lord Wbartoo h lrue> who, wirh woie 
otbrr %^Tciche«, went iuiu at pulpU. iu)d dc^e4 it m the most 
filthy maoocT. 
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** Stole at evening in a chair to a married woman of 
•* infamous character, against all decency and pru- 
" dencc, as well as against all laws both human and 
** divine. Did ft thou think, O Verres ! the govcrn- 
•* ment of Sicily was given thee with so large acom- 
■* miflion» only, by the power of that, to break all 
** the bars of law, modesty, and duty ; to suppose 
** all men's fortunes thine, and leave no house free 
" from thy rapine and lust ?" &c. 

This extract, to deal ingenuously, has cost me 
more pains than J think it is worth i having only 
acrvcd to convince me, that modern corruptions are 
not to be parallelled by ancient examples, without 
having recourse to poetry or fable. For instance^ 
I never read in story of a law enacted to take away 
the force of all laws whatsoever ; by which a man 
iinay safely commit upon the last of June, what he 
'would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it 
on the first of July ; by which the greatest criminals 
may escape, provided they continue long enough in 
power to antiquate their crimes, and by stifling them 
a while can deceive the legislature into an amnesty, 
of which the enactors do not at that time foresee the 
consequence. A cautious merchant will be apt to 
suspect, when he finds a man who has the repute of 
a cunning dealer, and with whom he has old accounts, 
urging for a general release. When I reflect on this 
proceeding, I am not surprised that those, who con- 
trived a parliamentary sponge, for their crimes, are 
now afraid of a new revolution sponge, for their 
money : and if it were possible to contrive a sponge, 
that could only aifect those who had need of the 
other, perhaps it would not be ill employed. 
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^ut/rpe ul'i/as versum atque nefas j tal beUa per orfrni; 
Tarn muhce seelerum faciei — — 

Where sacred order fraud and force confound ; 
Where impious wars aad tumults rage around. 

1 AM often violently tempted to let the world 
freely know, who the author of this paper is ; to tell 
them my name and titles at length ; which would 
prevent abundance of inconsistent criticisms I daily 
hear upon it. Those who are enemies to the notions 
and opinions I would advance^ are sometimes apt 10 
quarrel with the Examiner, as defective in point of 
wit, and sometimes of truth. At other times, they 
are so generous and candid to allow, it is written by 
a clubj and that very great hands have fingers in it. 
As for those who only appear its adversaries in print, 
they give me but very little pain. The paper I hold, 
lies at my mercy, and I can govern it as I please ; 
therefore, when I begin to find the wit too bright, 
the learning too deep, and the satire too keen for mc 
to deal with, {a very frequent case, no doubt, where a 
man is constantly attacked by such shrewd adversa- 
ries) I peaceably fold it up, or fling it aside, and read 
no more. It would be happy for me to have the same 
power over people's tongues, and not be forced to 
hear my own work railed at, and commended, fifty 
limes a day ; affecting all the while a countenance 
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wholly unconcerned, and joining, out of policy or 
[good mariners, with the judgment of both parties ; 
this I confess, is too great a. hardship for so bashful 
and unexperienced a writer. 

But, alas, . I lie under another discouragement of 
much more weight. I was very unfortunate in the 
choice of my party, when I set up to be a writer. 
Where is the merit, or what opportunity to discover 
our wit, our courage, or our learning, in drawing 
our pens for the defence of a cause, which the 
! queen and both houses of parliament, and nine parts 
in ten of the kingdom, have so unanimously em- 
braced ? I am cruelly afraid, we politick authors 
must begin to lessen oixr expenses, and lie for the 
future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes are 
now gone of writing ourselves into places or pen- 
sions. A certain starveling author, who worked 
under the late administration, told me, with a heavy 
heart, about a month ago, that he, and some others 
of his brethren, had secretly offered their service, 
dog-cheap, to the present ministry, but were all re- 
fused ; and arc now maintained by contribution, 
like Jacobites or fanaticks. I liave been of late em- 
ployed, out of perfect commiseration, in doing them 
good offices ; for, whereas some were of opinion, 
that these hungry xeakns should not be suffered any 
longer, in their malapert way, to snarl at the present 
course of publick proceedings; and whereas others 
proposed, that they should be limited to a certain 
number, and permitted to write for tlieir masters, in 
the same manner as counsel are assigned for other 
criminals, that is, to say all they can in defence of 
their client, but not reflect upon the court ; 1 hum- 
bly gave my advice, tliat they should be sulfered to 

write 
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wrifc on, as they used to do ; whlcli I did purely out 
of regard to their persons ; for I hoped it would keep 
them out of harm's way, and prevent them frc 
falling into evil courses; which, though of little 
consequence to the publick, would certainly be fatal 
to themselves^ If I have room at the bottom of this 
paper, I will transcribe a petition to the presenc 
ministry, sent me by one of these authors, in behalf 
of himself and fourscore others of his brethren. 

For my own part, notwithstanding ihc little en- 
couragement to be hoped for at this time from the 
men in power, I shall continue my paper, till either 
the world or myself grow weary of it : the latter is 
easily determined ; and for the former, I shall not 
leave it to the partiality of cither party, but to the 
infallible judgment of my printer. One principal 
end I designed by it, was, to undeceive those well- 
meaning people, who have been drawn unawares 
into a wrong sense of things, either by the common 
prejudices of education and company, the great per- 
sonal qualities of some party leaders, or the foul 
misrepresentations that were constantly made of all, 
who durst differ from them in the smallest article. 
I have known such men struck with the thoughts of 
some late changes, which, as they pretend to think, 
were made witliout any reasot* visible to the world. 
In answer to this, it is not sufHcicnt to allege, what 
nobody doubts, that a good and wise prince, may be 
allowed to change his ministers, without giving a rca> 
son to hh subjects ; because it is probable, that he 
will not make such a change, without very important 
reasons ; and a good subject ought to suppose, that 
in such a case there are such reasons, although he be 
not apprised of them j otherwise he must inwardly 
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tax his prince of capriciousness, inconstancy, or ill- 
design. Such reasons indeed may not be obvious to 
persons prejudiced* or at a great distance, or short 
thinkers; and therefore, if tliere be no secrets of 
state, nor any ill consequences to be .apprehended 
from their publication, it is no uncommendable 
work in any private hand, to lay them open for the 
satisfaction of all men. And if what 1 have already 
said, or shall hereafter say, of this kind, be thought 
to reflect upon persons, although none have been 
named, I know not how it can possibly be avoided. 
The queen in her speech, mentions with great con- 
cern, that " the navy and other offices are burdened 
** with heavy debts ; and desires^ that the like may 
** be prevented for the time to come." And if it be 
now possible to prevent the continuance of an evil, 
that has been so long growing upon us, and is ar- 
rived to such a height ; surely those corruptions and 
mismanagements must have been great, which first 
introduced them, before our taxes were eaten up by 
annuities. 

If I were able to rip up, and discover in all their 
colours, only about eight or nine thousand of the 
most scandalous abuses, tliat have been committed 
in all parts ofpublick management, for twenty years 
past, by a certain set of men and their instruments, 
I should reckon it some service to my country and 
posterirj'. But, to say the truth, I should be glad 
the authors names were conveyed to future times, 
along with their actions. For although the present 
age may understand well enough the little hints we 
give, the parallels we draw, and the characters we 
describe ; yet all this will be lost to the next. How- 
ever, if these papers, reduced into a more durable 

form, 
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form, should happen to live till our grand-children 
be men, I hope they may have curiosity enough to 
consult annals, and compare dates, in order to 6nd 
out what names were then intrusted with the conduct 
of aj&irs, in the consequences whereof themselves 
wili so deeply share ; like a heavy debt in a private 
family, which often lies an incumbrance upon an 
estate for three generations. 

But, leaving the care of informing posterity to 
better pens, I shall, with due regard to truth, dij- 
cretion, and tlie safety of my person from tJie men of 
the new-fangled moderation, continue to take all 
proper opportunities of letting the misled part of the 
people see, how grossly they have been abused, and 
in what particulars. I shall also endeavour to con- 
vince them, that the present course we are in is the. 
most probable means, with the blessing of God, to 
extricate ourselves out of all our tlifRculties. 

Among those who are pleased to write or talk 
against this paper, I have observed a strange manner 
of reasoning, which I should be glad to hear tlicm 
eKplajn themselves upon *. They make no cere- 
mony of cxclaiitilng, upon all occalions, against a 
change of ministry, in so critical and dangerous t 
conjuncture. What shall we, who heartily approve 
and join in those proceedings, say in defence of 
tliem ? We own tlie juncture of affairs to be as they 

• TbU inode of fmUbtng a ttntetirt xvitfe a prcpofition, ubidi 
ha* prt:v;tilcd io »lo>o«t all our writing*, is very rcprcbcnuble, u 
iu geoeral it inajr easily be avoided. Tlius, in lh« attore icutciicc. 
' wbtch I ibould be glad to bear ihrm c%jtlaia tbcmtdve* uficn,' 
if the arrangtincnt were changed in this irranncr — * upnn whiuh I 
fliciiild be glad to bear tbnu explain ihauMvct'— bow mucb 
belter would tbc IcnteOCe dofc I 
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describe : we are pushed for an answer ; and are 
forced at last freely to confess, that the corruptions 
and abuses in every branch of the administration, 
were so numerous and intolerable, that all things 
must have ended in ruin, without some speedy reior- 
marion. This I have already asserted in a fornaer 
paper ; and the replies I have read, or heard, have 
been in plain terms to affirm the direct contrary ; 
and not only to defend and celebrate the late persons 
aod proceedings, but to tlvreaten mc with law and 
vengeance, for casting reflections on so many great 
and honourable men, whose birth, virtue, and abi- 
lities, wliose morals and religion, whose love of their 
country, and its constitution in church and state, 
were so universally allowed ; and all this set off with 
cxlious comparisons, reflecting on the present choice: 
is not this, in plain and direct terms to tell all tlie 
world, that the queen has, in a most dangerous criiis, 
turned out a whole set of the best ministers that ever 

fed a prince, without any manner of reason but 
jcr royal pleasure, and brought in others, of a cha- 
racter directly contrary ? And how so vile an opinion 
as diis, can consist with the least pretence to loyalty 
or good manners, let the world determine. 

I confess myself so little a refiner in politicks, as 
not to be able to discover what other motive, be fide 
obedience to the queen, a sense of public danger, 
and a true love of their country, joined with invinci- 
ble courage, could spirit up those great men, who 
have now, under her majesty's authority, undertaken 
the direction of affairs. What can they expect, but 
the utmost efforts of malice, from a set of enraged 
domestic adversariesj perpetually watching over their 

conduct. 
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conduct, eroding all tlieir designs, and using every 
art to foment divisions among them, in order to join 
with the weakesty upon any rupture ? The difHcuU 
lics they must encounter, are nine times more and 
greater than ever ; and the prospects of the interest, 
after the reapings and gleanings of so many years, 
Bine times less. Every misfortune at home or abroad, 
ahhough the necessary consequence of former coun-' 
sek, will be imputed to them ; and all the good suc- 
cess, given to the merit of former schemes. A 
sharper has held your cards all the evening, played 
booty, and lost your money ; and when things are 
almost desperate, you employ an honest gen tlemaa^ 
to retrieve your losses. 

1 would ask, whether the queen's speech does 
not contain her intentions, in every particular, re- 
lating to the publick, that a good subject, a Briton, 
and a protestant, can possibly have at heart ? ** To 
*' carry on the war in all its parrs, particularly in 
** Spain, with the utmost vigour, in order to pro- 
** cure a safe and honourable peace for us and our 
'* allies; to find some ways of paying the debts of 
*' the navy ; to support and encourage the church 
'• of England ; to preserve the British constituciojij 
** according to the union ; to maintain the induU 
" gcnce by law allowed to scrupulous consciences! 
" and to employ none but such as arc for the pro- 
" tcstant succession in the house of Manover." It isi 
known enough, that speeches on these occasions are 
ever digested by the advice of those, who arc in the 
chief confidence; and consequently, that these are 
the sentiments of her majesty's ministers, as well, 
as Iter own i and we see, the two houses have uoa-j 
a nimouslyJ 
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Titmously agreed with her in every article* When 
the least counterpaces arc made to any of these reso- 
lutions, it will then be time enough for our male- 
contents to bawl out popery, persecution, arbitrary 
power, and tlie Pretender. In the mean while, it 
is a little hard to think, that this island can hold 
but six men, of honesty and ability enough to serve 
their prince and country ; or that our safety should 
depend upon their credit, any more than it would 
upon the breath in their nostrils. Why should not 
a revolution in the ministry be sometimes necessary, 
as well as a revolution in the crown ? It is to be 
presumed, the former, is at least as lawful in itself, 
and perhaps the experiment not quite so dangerous. 
The revolution of the sun about the earth, was 
formerly thought a necessary expedient to solve 
appearances, ah hough it left many difficulties un- 
answered ; until philosophers contrived a better, 
which is that of the earth's revolution about the sun. 
This is found, upon experience, to save much time 
and labour, to correct many irregular motions, and 
i? better suited to the respect due from a planet to a 
fixed star. 
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NUMBER XIX. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER I4, X7IO. 

Sunt quibus in salira videar ninth acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus : sine ncrvis altera quicquid 
Composui pars esse pulat 

There are to whom too poignant I appear. 
Beyond the laws of satire too severe. 
My lines are weak, unsinewed, others say, 
A man may spin a thousand such a day. 

W HEN the printer came last week for his copy, 
he brought along with him a bundle of those papers, 
which, in the phrase of whig coffee houses, have 
swinged off the Examiner ; most of which I had 
never seen or heard of before. I remember sdme 
time ago, in one of the Tatlers, to have read a letter^ 
wherein several reasons are assigned for the present 
corruption and degeneracy of our taste ; but I think 
the writer has omitted the principal one, which I 
take to be the prejudice of parties. Neither can I 
excuse either • side of this inlirmity : I have heard 
the arrantest drivellers pro and roM, commended for 
their shrewdness, even by men of tolerable judge- 
ment ; and the best performances exploded as non- 
sense and stupidity. This indeed may partly be im- 
puted to policy and prudence ; but it is chiefly 

* These two words of similar sound, ' neither' and * either .' 
placed so near each other, produce a caoq^ny, easily to be 
aw^ded, by putting, ' nor,' in the place of ' ndtber,* as thus 
— ' >ior can I accuse either udc,' &:c. 

owing 
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owing to that blindness, which prejudice and pissioti 
cast over the understanding : I mention this, be- 
cause I think it properly within my province m 
quality of Examiner. And liaving granted more 
than is usual for an enemy to do, I must now take 
leave to say, that so weak a cause> and so ruined x 
faction, were never provided with pens more resem- 
bling their condition, or less suited to their occa- 
sions. 



Non tali auxUio, nee dcfensoribus istis, 
Ttrapus cgct 



rThls is the more tq be wondered at, when we 
consider, they have the full liberty of the press ; that 
they have no other way left to recover themselves ; 
and that they want not men of excellent parts, to 
set their arguments in the best light they will bear. 
Now, if two men would argue on both sides with 
fairness, good sense, and good manners, it would be 
no ill cntcruinment to the town, and perhaps be the 
most effectual means to reconcile us. But J am ape 
lo think, that men of great genius, are hardly 
brought to prostitute their pens in a very odious 
LCause; which, besides, is more properly undertaken. 
>y noise and impudence, by gross railing and scur- 
rility, by calumny and lying, and by little trifling 
cavils and carpings in the wrong place, which those 
whifflcrs U5e for arguments and answers. 

I was well enough pleased with a story of one of 
these answerers, who, in a paper last week, found 
many faults with a late calculation of mine. Being, 
it seems, more deeply learned than his feilows, he 
was resolved to begin his answer with a Latin verse, 
as well as other folks. His business was, to look out 

R 2 for 
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What shall we say to their prodigious skill in 
arithmetick, discovered so constantly in their deci- 
sion of elections ; where they were able to make oat 
by the rule of false, that three were more than three 
and twenty, and Afteen than fifty ? Nay, it was a 
maxim, which I never heard any of them dispute, 
that in determining elections they were not to con- 
/ aider, where the right lay, but which of the candi- 
dates was likelier to be true to the cause. This they 
used to illustrate by a very apt and decent similitude, 
of gaming with a sharper ; if you cannot cheat as 
well as he, you are certainly undone. 

Another cast of their politicks was, that of en- 
deavouring to inripeach an innocent lady *, for no 
reason imaginable, but her faithful and diligent ser- 
vice to the queen, and the fiivour her majesty bore 
to her upt)n that account, when others had acted 
contrar)* in so shameful a nunner. What else was 
the crime ? Had she treated her royal mistress with 
insolence- or neglect ? Had she enriched herself by 
a long practice of bribery, and obtained exorbitant 
grants ? Had she engrossed her majesty's favoors, 
widuHU admitting any access but through her means? 
Had she heaped employments upcm herself, her 
£imily and dependants ? Had she an imperious 
haujiiuy Ivhaviour ? Or, after all, was it a perfect 
h'undcr, and mistake of ore person for another ? I 
have heatxi i>f a nun« who lay all night <m a rou^h 
^"«vcnwnt» and in the morning, wtmdering what it 
o>uUj jvvsmWt be that made him rest so ill, happen- 
ing tv> sfc a frather under him, imputed the un- 
easuaess iM' his lcv:circ to that. I itcnxmber like- 

wise 
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'*rise the story of a giant in Rabdais, who used to 
feed upon windmills; but was unfortunately choked 
with a small lump of fresh butter, before a warm 
ovco. 

And here I cannot but observe, how very refined 
Isonie people are in their generosiry and gratitude. 
There is a certain great person, (I shall not say of 
ifhat sex) who for many years past was the constant 
lark and butt, against which our present malecon- 
tents used to discharge tiieir resentment; upon whom 
they bestowed all the terms of scurrility, that malice, 
envy, and indignation could invent; whom they 
publickly accused of every vice, that can possess a 
human heart ; pride, covetousness, ingratitude, op- 
pression, treachery, dissimulation, violence, and fury, 
all in the highest extremes : but of late rhey have 
ciianged their language on a sudden ; that person is 
now the raost faithful and just that ever served a 
irince; that person, originally differing from them 
"In principles as far as east from west, but, united 
ID practice, and falling together, they are now recon- 
ciled, and find twenty resemblances between each 
Other^ which they could never discover before* 
Tanti tiif ttt placearn tibi ptrire! 

But to return ; How could it be longer suffered 
in a free nation, that all avenues to preferment should 
be shut up, except a very few ; when one or two 
Stood constant sentry^ who docked ail fa\ours they 
handed down, or spread a huge invisible net between 
the prince and subject, through which nothing of 
value could pass ? And here I cannot but admire at 
one consequence from this management, which is of 
an extraordinary nature. Generally speaking, princes, 
who have iU ministers^ are apt to suffer in their re- 

B 4 putation, 
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puiation, as well as in the love of the people ; but 
it wxs not so wiili the queen. When the sun is 
overcast by those clouds lie exhales from the earth, 
wc still acknowledge his light and influence, and at 
bit find he can dispel, and drive them down to 
the horizon. The wisest prince, by the necessity 
of affairs, the mibreprestntations of designing men* 
or the innocent mistakes even of a good predecessor, 
may find himself cnconipassed byacrew of courtiers, 
whom time, opportunity, and siuccess, have miserably 
corrupted ; and if he can save himself and his people 
from ruin, under tlie worst administration, what 
may not Lis subjects hope for, when, with their uni- 
versal applause, he changes hands, and makes use of 
the best ? 

Another great objection with me against the late 
party, was, the cruel tyranny they put upon con- 
science, by a barbarous inquisition, refus.ing to ad- 
mit the least toleration or imlulgcncc They imposed 
a hundred tests ; but could never be prevailed on to 
dispense witJi, or take off, the smallest, or even to 
admit of occasional conformity ; but went on daily 
(as their apostle Tindal expresses it) narrowing their 
teriTu of coiTununion, pronouncmg nine pans in ten 
of the kingdom hereticks, and shutting them out of 
the pale of their church. These very men, who talk 
so much of a comprehemion in religion among us, 
how can\c they to allow so little of it in politicks, 
which is their sole religion ? You shall bear them 
pretending to bewail the animosities kept up between 
the church of England And diflentens, where the dif* 
ficrences in opuuon are so few and ioconsidcrablc ; 
yet, these reiy sons of rooderatioa, were pleased to 
cxcommuAicate every oiao^ who dijagreed with them 

'ux 
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in the smallest article of their political creed, or, 
who rcfuse<i to receive any new article, how difficult 
soever to digest, which the leaders imposed at plea- 
sure to serve their own interest. 

I will quit this subject for the present, when I 
have told one story. " There was a great king in 
** Scythia, whose dominions were bounded on the 
" north by ihe poor mountainous territories of a 
" petty lord, who paid homage, as the king's vassaU 
•* The Scythian prime minister, being largely bribed, 
" indirectly obtained his master's consent to suffer 
'* thh lord to build forts, and provide himself with 
*' arms, under pretence of preventing the inroads of 
** the Tartars. This little depending sovereign, find- 
** ing he was now in a condition to be troublesome, 
•' began to insist upon terms, and threatened upon 
*' every occasion to unite with the Tartars : upon 
*' which tlie prime minister, who began to be in pain 
** about his hcadj proposed a match betwixt h'a 
•* master, and the only daughter of this tributary 
** lord, which he had the good luck to bring to pass; 
•* and from that time valued himself as author of a 
** most glorious union, which indeed was grown of 
** absolute necessity by his corruption." This passage, 
cited literally from an old history of Sarmatia, I 
thought fit to set down, on purpose to perplex Uttlc 
smattering remarkers/ and put them upon the hunt 
for an application. 
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■ ■ ■ p ugn«£tm mrmt iopieult mtmbrcm. 
Arms to the gown the victory must yield. 

1 AM very much at a loss how to proceed upon 
the subject iiuended in this paper, which a new in- 
cident has led me to engage in. The subject I mean, 
13, that of soldiers and the army ; but being a mattei 
wholly out of my trade, I shall handle it in as cau- 
tious a manner as I am able. 

It is certain, that the art of war has suffered great 
changes almost in every age and country of the 
world ; however, there are some maxims relating 
it, that will be eternal truths, and wiiich every rca*^ 
sonablc man must allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome, the ar- 
mies of those states were composed uf Iheir citizens, 
who took no pay, because the quarrel was (heir own; 
and therefore the war was usuallv decided in one 
campaign; or, if it lasted longer, yet in winter 
the soldiers returned to their several callings, and 
were not distinguished from the rest of the people. 
The Gothic governments in Europe, although tlicy 
were of military institution, yet observed almost the 
same method. I shall instance only here in England : 
those who held lands in topite of the king, were 
obliged to attend him in his wars with a certain num- 
ber of cnenj who all held lands from them> %c easy 

tent*. 
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rents, on that condition. These fought without pay j 
and when the service was over, returned again to 
their farma. It is recorded of William Rufus, that 
being absent in Normandy, and engaged in a war 
with his brother, he ordered twenty thousand men 
to be raised, and sent over hence to supply his 
army ; but, having struck up a peace before they 
were embarked, he gave them leave to disband, upon 
condition they would pay him ten shillings a man, 
which amounted to a might)' sum in those days. 

Consider a kingdom aa a great family, whereof the 
prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, that 
mercenary troops are only servants armed, either to 
awe the children at home, or else to defend from 
invaders the family, who are otherwise employed, 
and choose to contribute out oftheir stock for paying 
their defenders, ratlier than leave their aftairs to be 
neglected in their absence. The art of making sol- 
^diery a trade, and keeping armies in pay, seems in 
Europe to have had two originals ; the first was usur- 
pation ; when popular men destroyed the liberties 
of their country, and seized the power into their 
tliwn hands, which they were forced to maintain by 
hiring guards to bridle the people. Such were an- 
ciently the tyrants in most of the small states of 
Greece ; and such were those in several parts of 
Italy, about three or four centuries ago, as Machiavel 
informs us. The other original of mercenary armies, 
iccms to have risen from larger kingdoms, or com- 
monwealths, which had subdued provinces at a dis- 
tance, and were forced to maintain troops upon them, 
lo prevent insurrections from the natives. Of this 
sort were Macednn, Carthage, and Rome of old ; 
Venice and Holland at this day, as well as most 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms in Europe. So that mercenary forces \a 
a free state, whether monarchy or commonweaJth, 
seem only necessary either for preserving their con- 
quests, (which in such governmenits it is not pru- 
dent to extend too far) or else for maintaining war at 
a distance. 

In this lastj ivhich atpresent is our most important 
case, there are certain maxims, that all wise govern- 
ments have observed. 

The first I shall mention is, that no private man 
should have a commission to be genera! for life, let 
his merit and services be ever so great ; or, if a 
prince be unadvisedly brought to ofler such a com- 
mission in one hand, let him (to save time and blood) 
deliver up his crown with the other. The Romans, 
in the height and perfection of their government, 
usually sent out one of the new consuls to be general 
against their most formidable enemy, and recalled the 
old one ; who often returned before the next elec- 
tion, and according as he had merit, was sent to com- 
mand in some other part ; which perhaps was con- 
tinued to him for a second, and sometimes a third 
year. But if Paulus jEmilius, or Scipio himself, 
had presumed to move the senate, to continue their 
commission for life, they would certainly have fallen 
a sacrifice to the jealousy of the people, Caesar in- 
deed (between whom and a certain general, some 
of late, with much discretion have made a parallel) 
had his command in Gaul continued to him for five 
years ; and was afterwards made perpetual dictator, 
tbat is to say, general for life ; which gave him the 
power and the will of utterly destroying the Roman 
libcriy. But in his time the Romans were very much 
degenerated, and great corruptions had crept into their 
mo^9 and discipline. However, we see there still 
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were some remains of a noble spirit among them ; for, 
when Csesar sent to be chosen consul notwithstand- 
ing his absence, they decreed he should come in. 
person^ give up his command, and />etfre more ma- 
Jerum. 

It is not impossible, but a general may desire such 
a commission out of inadvertency, at the Instigation 
of his friends, or perhaps of his enemies ; or merely 
for the beneiit and honour of it, without intending 
any such dreadful consequences ; and in that case a, 
wise prince, or state, may barely refuse it, witht»ut 
$tiowing any marks of their displeasure. But the 
request, in its own nature, is highly criminal, and 
ought to be entered so upon record, to terrify otJiers, 
in time to come, from venturing to make it. 

Another maxim to be observed by a free state en- 
gaged in war, is, to keep the military power in ab- 
solute subjection to the civil, nor ever suffer the 
former to influence or interfere with the latter, A 
general and his army are servants, hired by the civil 
power to act, as they are directed thence, and with 
a commission large or limited, as the administration 
shall think fit ; for which tliey are largely paid ia 
profit and honour. The whole system, by which 
armies are governed, is quite alien from the peaceful 
institutions of states at home ; and if the rewards be 
10 inviting as to tempt a senator to take a post in the 
army, while he is there on his duty, he ought to con- 
lidcr himself in no other capacity. I know not any 
sort of men so apt as soldiers are, to reprimand those 
who presume to interfere in what relates to their 
trade. When they hear any of us, in a coffee house> 
wondering that such a victory was noi pursued ; com- 
plaining that such a town cost more men and money 

than 
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tlvan it was worth to take it ; or that such an oppor- 
tunity was lost in fighting the enemy 5 they presently 
reprove us, and often with justice enough, for med* 
dling with matters out of our sphere ; and dearly^ 
convince us of our mistakes, by terms of art dial, 
none of us understand. Nor do we escape so ; fo 
they reflect with the utmost contempt on our igno- 
rance ; that we, who sit at home in case and secu- 
rity, never stirring from our firesides, should pre- 
tend, from books and general reason, to argue upon 
tnilitary affairs; which, after all, if we may judge 
from the share of intellectuals in some who are said to 
excel that way, is not so very profound, or difficult a 
science. But, if there be any weight in what they 
offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, surely 
these gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to 
concern themselves in matters of the cabmet, which 
are always cither fer above, or much beside their 
capacities. Soldiers may as well pretend to prescribe 
rules for trade, to determine points in philosoph}', 
to be moderators in an assembly of divines, or direct 
in a court of justice, as to misplace their talent in 
examining affairs of state j especially in wliat relare* 
to the choice of ministers, who arc never so likely ro 
be ill chosen as when approved by them. It would 
be endless to show how pernicious all steps of this 
nature have been in many parts and ages of tlie 
world. I shall only produce two at present ; one in 
Rome, the other in England. The first is, of 
Oesar : when he came to the city with his soldicn 
to settle the ministry, there was an end of their 
liberty for ever. The second was, in the great re- 
bellion against king Charles the First ; the king and 
both houses were agreed upon the terms of t 
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peace ; but the officers of the army (as Ludlow relates 
it) set a guard upon the house of comcnons, took a 
list of the members, and kept all by force out of the 
Jiouse» except those who were for bringing the king 
to a trial. Some years after, when they erected a 
military government, and ruled the island by major 
generals, we received most admirable instances of 
their skill in politicks. To say the truth, such for- 
midable sticklers can have but two reasons for dc' 
siring to interfere in the administration ; the first is, 
that of Csesar and Cromwell ; of which God forbid 
1 should accuse or suspect any body, since the se- 
cond is pernicious enough ; and that is, to preserve 
those in power, who arc for perpetuating a war, 
rather than sec others advanced, who, they are sure, 
will use all proper means, to promote a safe and 
honourable peace. 

Thirdly, since it is observed of armies, that in 
the present age they are brought to some degree of 
humanity, and more regular demeanor to each other 
and to tlie world, than in former times, it is certainly 
a good maxim to endeavour preserving* this temper 
among them; without which, they would soon de- 
generate into savages. To this end it would be pru- 
dent, among other things, to forbid ihat detestable 



* ' To endeavour preserving,' is not grammar ; it should be, 
• tocnJcavour to preserve ;' or if, in order to {ivoid ihc two in- 
finitives and the repetition of their particles, anotlier mude should 
be prcterredj it ought to be, — ' to endeavour ilie prescnitig of 
' tbix temper,' &c. The arraDgeraent of the words 3£ tJiey now 
ttaod, ha* a very bad cffcci on the«ar; 'endeavour | preserving [ 
this temper j among them | ' form four successive araphibrachsj 
with the accent four times reijeated on the middle fyllable of three 
In each fool^ wbkb give the sentence tbe air of a comic cantering 
tene. 

a custom 
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custom of drinking to the damnation or confyion of 
any person whatsoever. 

Such desperate acts, and the opinions tnfiisecl 
along with them into heads already inflamed by 
youth and wine, are enough to scatter madness and 
sedition through a whole camp. So seldom upon their 
knees to pray, and so often to curse ! this is not 
properly atheism, but a sort of antireligion pre- 
scribed by the devil, and which an atheist of com- 
mon sense would scorn as an absurdity. I have heard 
it mentioned as a common practice last autumn, 
somewhere or other, to drink damnation and con- 
fusion (and this with circumstances very aggravadng 
and horrid) to the new ministry, and to those who 
had any I^and in turning out the old ; that is to say, 
to those persons whom her majesty has thought fit 
to employ in her greatest affairs, with something 
more than a glance against the queen herself. And 
if it be true, that these orgies were attended with 
certain doubtful words of standing by their general, 
who without question abhorred them, let any man 
consider the consequence of such dispositions, if 
they should happen to spread. I could only wish, 
for the honour of the army, as well as of the queen 
and ministry, that a remedy had been applied to the 
disease, in the place and time where it grew. If 
men of such principles were able to propagate them 
in a camp, and were sure of a general for life, who 
had any tincture of ambition, we might soon bid 
larewet to ministers and parliaments, whether new or 
old. 

I am only sorry, such an accident has happened 
toward the close of a war ; when it is chiefly the 
interest of those gentlemen, who have posts in the 
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army, to behave themselves in such a manner, as 
might encourage the legislature to make some pro- 
vision for them, when there will be no farther need 
of their services. They are to consider themselves 
as persons, by their education, unqualified for many 
other stations of life. Their fortunes will not suffer 
them to retain * to a J>arty after its fall, nor have 
they weight or abilities to help toward its resurrec- 
tion. Their future dependence is wholly upon the 
prince and parliament, to which they will never 
make theif way by solemn execrations of the mi- 
nistry ; a ministry of the queen's own election, and 
fully answering the wishes of her people. This 
unhappy step in some of their brethren, may pass 
for an uncontrollable argument, that politicks are not 
their business, or their element. The fortune of war 
hais raised several persons up to swelling titles, and 
great commands over numbers of men, which they 
are too apt to transfer along with them into civil life, 
and appear in all companies, as if they were at the 
head of their' regiments, with a sort of deportment 
that ought to have been dfopt behind in that short 
passage to Harwich. It puts me in mind of a dia- 
logue in Lucian, where Charon, wafting one of their 
predecessors over Styx, ordered him to strip off his 
armour and fine clothes, yet still thought him too 
heavy; ** But, said he, put off likewise that pride 
•* and presumption, those high-swelling words, and 
** that vain glory ;" because they were of no use on 

* ' To retain to' — is not grammar j ' retain,' being a verb 
active, will not admit of the particle ' to/ after it. ' Adhere to' 
is proper, as being a verb neuter. Or if the word retain should 
be prefened, it should be used in the substantive, not the verb, 
as thtu— to ' be retainers to a party,' &c. 
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the other side of the water. Thus, if all that array 
of military grandeur were confined to the prc^r 
scene, it would be much more for the interest of the 
owners, and less offensive to their fellow subjects. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, I71O. 

Nam et tnajorum inslituia lueri, sacris ceremoniisque reiinendk, 
sapientis est, 

—Ruituraque semper 
Slat fmirum !j moles — 

A wise man will protect and defend the rights of the charch ; 
which, in spite of the malice of its enemies, although totteriog, 
and on the brink of destruction, stands secure, to the admirathni 
of all men. 

W HOEVER is a true lover of our constitution, 
must needs be pleased to see what successful endea- 
vours are daily made, to restore it, in every branch, 
to its ancient form, from the languishing condition 
it has long lain in, and with such deadly symptoms. 

I have already handled some abuses during the 
late management, and shall, in convenient time, go 
on with the rest. Hitherto I have confined myself 
to those of the state : but, with the good leave of 
stwnc who think it a matter of small moment, I shall 
now take liberty to say something of the church. 

For several years past there has not, I think, in 
Europe, been any soci.ety of men upon so unhappy 
a loot as the clergy of England ; nor more hardly 

treated 
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treated by those very persons, from whom they de- 
served much better quarter, and in whose power they 
chiefly had put it to use them so ill. I would not 
willir^y misrepresent facts ; but I think it generally 
altoived by enemies and friends, that the bold and 
brai'c defences made before the Revolution, against 
those many invasions of our rights, proceeded prln- 
cipsUiy from the clergy ; who are likewise known to 
have rejected all advances made them, to close with 
tiie measures at that time concerting ; while the 
dissenters, to gratify their ambition and revenge, 
fell into the basest compliances with the court, ap- 
proved of all proceedings by their numerous and 
fulsome addresses, and took employments and com- 
missions by virtue of the dispensing power, against 
t\\e direct laws of the land. All this is so true, that 
if ever the pretender comes in, they will, next to 
those of his own religion, have the fairest claim and 
prelensions to his favour, from their merit and emi- 
nent services to his supposed father j who, without 
Mich encouragement, would probably never have 
been misled to go the lengths he did. It should 
likewise be remembered, to the everlasting honour 
of the London divines, that in those tlangerous times, 
they writ and published the best collection of argu- 
u>ent5 against popery, that ever appcartd in the 
world. At il>e Revolution, the body of the clergy 
}<^incd ijeanily in the common cause, except a few, 
wliose sufferings perhaps have atoned for their mis- 
takes ; like men who are content to go about, for 
avoiding * a gulf or a precipice, but come inio the 

♦ • For avoiding' — a vulgar mode of esprwsion, it sljould be — 
• (O order tu avoid a gull," &c. 

F a old 
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old straight road again, as soon as they can. But ano- 
ther temper had now begun to prevail : for, as in 
the reign of king Charles the First, scleral wcll- 
mraning people were ready to join in reforming some 
abuses, while others, who had deeper designs, were 
still calling out for a thorough reforniatton, which 
ended at last in the ruin of the kingdom ; so, alter 
the late king's coming to the throne, there was a 
restless cry from men of the same principles, for ft 
thorough rcvulution ; which, as some were carrying 
it on, must have ended in the destruction of the 
monarcliiy and church. 

What a violent humour has run ever since against 
the clergy, and from wliat corner spread and fo- 
mented, is, I believe, manifest to all men. It 
looked like a set quarrel against Christianity ; and if 
we call to mind several of the leaders, it must in a 
great me.isure hvivc been actually so. Nothing was 
more common, in writing and conversation, than to 
hear thai reverend body charged in gross with what 
was utterly inconiistcnt ; despised for their poverty, 
hiiod for their riches ; rcpro.iched with avarice, and 
taxed with luxury ; accused for promoting arbitrary 
power, and for resisting the prerogative ; censured 
fur their pride, and scorned for their meanness of 
spirit. The rcprcsentiuives of the lower clergy, 
were railed at for disputing the power of the bisliops, 
by the known abhorrers of episcopacy ; and abused 
for doing nothing in the convocations, by those 
very men, who helped to bind up their hands. The 
vice, the fully, the ignorance of e%er)' single man,, 
were laid upon the character: their jurisdiction, ccn- 
•ureg, and discipline, trampled under foot; yet 
might)' cumplaints against tlicir excc&iii'e power; 

xhe 
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the men of wit employed to turn the priesthood it- 
self into ridicule ; in short, groaning every where 
under the weight of poverty, oppression, contempt, 
and obloquy. A fair return for the time and money 
spent in their education, to fit them for the service 
of the altar; and a fair encouragement for worthy 
men to come into the church ! However, it may 
be some comfort to the persons of that holy function, 
that their divine Founder, as well as his harbinger, 
met with the like reception: "John came neither 
** eating or drinking, and they say, he hath a 
** devil i the Son of man came eating and drink- 
" ing, and they say, behold a glutton and a wine- 
" bibber," &c. 

In this deplorable state of the clergy, nothing 
but tlie hand of Providence, working by its glorious 
instrument the queen, could have been able to turn 
the people's hearts so surprisingly in their favour. 
This princess, destined for the safety of Europe, and 
a blessing to her subjects, began her reign with a 
noble benefaction to the church ; and it was hoped 
the nation would have followed such an example ; 
which nothing couid have prevented, but the false 
politicks of a set of men, who form their nia^cims 
upon those of e^'e^y tottering commonwealth, which 
is always struggling for life, subsisting by expedients, 
and often at the mercy of any powerful neighbour. 
These men take it into their imagination, that trade 
can never flourish, unless the country becomes a 
common receptacle for all nations, religions, and 
languages ; a system only proper for small popular 
states, but altogether unworthy and below the dignity 
of an imperial crown j which, with us, is best up- 
held by a monarchy in possession of its just preroga- 

p 3 tivc. 
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tive, 21 senate of noblea and of commons, and a ckrgf 
established in its due rights, with a suitable tnai 
tcnance by kvv. But these men come, with th<^ 
spirit of shopkeepers, to frame rules for the ad- 
ministration of kingdoms ; or, as if they thought tlic 
whole art of government consisted in the iniporta- 
tion of nutmegs, and the curing of herrings. Sucf^ 
an island as ours^ can afford enough to support the 
majesty of a crown t the honour of a nobility, and 
the dignity of a magistracy : we can encourage arts 
and sciences, maintain our bishops and clergy, and 
suifer our gentry to live in a decent, hospitable man- 
ner j yet uill tlierc will remain hands sutficicnt for 
trade and manufactures, which do always indeed de- 
serve tiie best encouragement, but not to a degree 
of sending every living soul into the warehouse or 
the workshop. 

This pedantry of republican politicks has done 
infinitemischief among us. To this wc owe those 
Boble schemes of treating Christianity as a system of 
speculative opinions, wliich no man should be bound 
to believe ; of making the being, and tJie worship 
of God, a creature of riic state i in consequence of 
these, that the teachers of religion ought to hold 
their maintenance at pleasure, or live by tlie aims 
and charitable collection of the people, and be 
equally encouraged of all opinions*; that they 
should be prescribed wlsat to teach, by those who 
are to learn from them ; and upon default, have a 
ataffand a pair of shoes left at their door: with 



• Thii V a very loose itiacfurate modp of upccch, amd a 
stTiingomr-nt of dttt words w'^ich niiglii be ihui dutngctl ^ * aad 
tbote of all upitiionv, be equally eacuuugcil.' 
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many other projects of equal piety, \A'Isdom, anJ 
g<X)d luturct 

But, God be thanked, they and their schemes 
vanished, an/1 their places shall know them no 
more. When f think of that inundation i>f athcifm, 
infidelity, piofaneness, and licentiousness, which 
was likely to overwhcim us, from what nmurhsand 
hcans it first proceeded, and how the people joined 
with the queen's endeavours to divert this fluod, I 
cannot but reflect on that remarkable passage in rhc 
Revelation, where *' the serpent with seven heads* 
•' cast out of Ills mouth water after the wnnun like 
*' a flood, that he might cause her to be carried 
*' away of tiie flood : but the Ciirtli helped the wo- 
** man, and the earth opened her mouth, and fwal- 
** lowed up the flood, which the dragon had cast 
" out of \ih iiioiuh," For tJic queen having changctl 
licr mini;»try suitable -J- to her own wisdom and the 
wishes of her subjects, and having called a free par- 
runurnr,, and at the same time summoned the convo- 
cation by her royal writ, as in all times had been ac- 
customed ; and soon after their meeting, sent a most 
gracious letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, to 
be communicated to the bishops, and clergy of his 
province ; taking notice of " tlie loose and profane 
" principles, which liad been openly scattered and 
'* propagated among her subjects : that the consul- 
*' larions of the clergy, were particularly requisiteto 
** repress and prevent such daring atttmpts, for 
** which her subjects fiom all parts of the kingdom 
*' have shown their just abhorrence : she hopes the 
** endeavours of the clergy in this respect will not be 

* McnniiT^ the scitq rJjicJs of the whig ministiy ; whom he 
coIU the H<:i)tjrt !iy, in No. 25. 
f ' Suitable* for '•uitably.' 
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" unsucc«sful ; ajid for her part, is ready to give 
** them all fit encouragement, to proceed in the dia- 
" patch of such business, as properly belongs to 
** them; and togrant them powers requisite to carry 
** on so good a work :*' in concluaon, '* earnestly 
•* recommending to them to avoid disputes ; atwl 
" determining to do all that in her lies, to compose 
** and extinguish them." 

It is to be hoped, thatthislastpart of her majesty** 
letter, will be the first she will please to execute ; 
for, it seems, this very letter created the tirst dispute ; 
the fact whereof is thus related ; the upper house, 
having formed an address to the queen before they 
received her majesty's Iclter, sent both address and 
letter together to the lower house, with a message 
excusing their not mentioning ihe Iciter in the ad- 
dress, because this was formed before the other was 
received. The lower house returned them, with a 
desire that an address might be formed with a due re- 
gard and acknowledgments for the letter. After 
some difficuhics, the same address was sent down 
ag.iin, wifli a clause inscncd making some short 
mention of the said letter. This the lower house did 
nor think sufficient, and sent it back again with the 
same request ; whereupon the archbisliop, after a 
short con<!uhation with some of liis brethren, imme- 
dlaiely adjourned the convocation for a month ; and 
no address at all was sent to the queen. 

I uh<h rstand not ecclesiastical affairs well enough 
locoivimcnr upon this matter ; but it seems to mc, 
that all mcilicds of doing service to the church sknd 
kingthim. by means of a convocation, may be at any 
time eluded, if there be no remedy against such an in- 
cident. And, if this proceeding be agreeable to the in- 
stitution, 
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stirution, spiritual assemblies must needs be strangely 
contrived, very difFerent from any lay senate yet 
known in the world. Surely, from the nature of such 
a synod, jt must be a very unhappy circumstance, 
when the tnjyority of the bishops draws one way, and 
that of the lower clerg)'^ another. The latter, I think, 
are not at this time suspected for any principle bor- 
dering upon those professed by enemies to episco- 
pacy ; and if they happen to differ from the greater 
part of the present set of bishops, I doubt it will call 
some things to mind, that may turn the scale of 
general favour on the inferiour clergy's side; who, 
with a profound duty to her majesty, are perfectly 
plea&ed with the present turn of affairs. Besides, 
curious people will be apt to inquire into the dates 
of some promotions ; to call to mind what designs 
were then upon the anvil : and thence make malici- 
ous deductions. Perhaps they will observe the man- 
ner of voting on the bishops bench, and compare it 
with what shall pass in the upper house of convoca- 
tion. There is however one comfort ; that under 
the present dispositions of the kingdom, a dislike to 
the proceedings of any of their lordships, even to the 
number of a majority, will be purely personal, and 
not turned to the disadvantage of the order. And 
for ray part, as I am a true lover of the church, I 
would rather find the inclinations of the people 
favourable to episcopacy in general, than sec a majo- 
rity of prelates cried up by those, who are known 
enemies to the character. Nor indeed has any thing 
given me more offence for several years past, than to 
observe, how some of that bench have been caressed 
by certain persons ; and others of them openly cele- 
brated 
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brated by the infatnous pens of atheists, republi- 
cans, and fanaticki. 

Time and mortality can • only remedy these in- 
conveniences in the church, which are not to be 
cured, like those in the state, by a change of ministry. 
If we may guess the temper c^ a convocation from 
the choice of a prolocutor, as it is usual to do that 
of a house of commons by the speaker, we may ex- 
pect great things from that reverend body, who have 
done themselves much reputation 'f, by pitchii^ 
upon a gentleman of so much piety, wit, and learn- 
ing, for that office ; and one who is so thoroughly 
versed in those parts of knowledge, which are pn>per 
fi>r it. I am sorry that the three Latin speeches, 
delivered upon presenting the prolocutor, were noc 
made public ; they might pcrh^>s have given us 
•ome light into the disposition of each house i-and 
besides, one of them is said to be so peculiar in the 
style and matter, as might have made up in enter- 
tainment, what it wanted in instiucrioQ. 

* This arrai^iQcnt l«<b to ambiguitr ; ' only" placed after 
* c*n,' nwT signitV can do m> luore than : as. — can only palliate, 
n*»t cure these evils. MTien * only.' therrtore refers to thii^s 
bettvtr mtnnenteti, excluMrely of all others, it ought always to 
p i vc e^ * can.* As thus — * Time aod mortally, oaly, can le- 
Biedv.' &c. 

t ' \Vhv> hji>T dv^tse themselves tKoch reputation,* &c. Xdther 
jrrjtnuivar ikht cu>t»-«o ••ill authorise th;> phrase. There is a 
sinalar <«e in use itidevd, as, ' they hav« dooe thenuehre* great 
crt^itt.' hut >Tt is (^ tram hcxns: proper : repotatim aixl credit 
•re xhM )><M|>)e vM ikk bnitcw uroo thcauelw^ but an? gianted 
K> ihcstt bv ethers. ;he e\rces.<vii ibcnrtcnr siKu^i be — they 
kaxe ji'ireJ to thcn*<!»e» jnrat rerutJikxi. jrea; credit. This 
fhrshr ri wvrerty (tUK*e use «t c« aaocher ocvjsfoo. »hq e it is 
».iiJ «« a nutt, that he Ims * dene hinifed: ittOace,' bccnse he has 
Ukctt tl xHit v-4 Ju vShc? hMKH> u;t,$ hs ova. 

NUMBER 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 17II. 

NulUg sunt occultiores insidue, quam eee, quee latent in sitnultb* 
tinu officii, out in aliquo necessitudinis nomincm 

ft is extremely dijficult to explore those designs which are con- 
ceived under the vnl of duty, and lie hid under the pretence 
d friendship. 

The following answer is written in the true style, 
and with the usual candour of such pieces ; which 
I have imitated to the best of my skill, and doubt 
not but the reader will . be extremely satisfied 
with it. 



The examiner cross-examined; or, A full 
Answer to the last EXAMINER. 

If I durst be so bold with this author, I would 
gladly ask him a familiar question ; Pray, sir, who 
made you an examiner i He talks in one of his in- 
sipid papers of eight or nine thousand corruptions, 
while we were at the head of affairs ; yet in all this 
time he has hardly produced fifty : 

Parturiunt monies, isfc. Hor. 

But I shall confine myself at present to his last paper. 
He tells us, the queen began her reign with a noble 
benefaction to the church. Here's priestcraft with a 
witness ! This is the constant language of your high- 
fliers. 
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fiiert, to call those who are hired to teach the reli- 
gi«m of the magistrate, by the name of the church. 
But diis is not all : fur in the very next line he says, 
it was hoped tlie nation would have followed this el 
Ample. You sec the faction begins already to &pea1 
out : this is an open dtmand for the abbey-lands • 
this furious zealot would have us priestriddcn again, 
hkc our popish aiicestors ; but it is to be hoped the 
government will take timely care to suppress such 
audacious attempts ; else we have spent so much 
blood and treasure, to very little purpose, in tnain- 
taining religion and the revolution. But what can 
wc expect from a man, who at one blow endeavours 
to ruin our trade ? A country, says he, may flourish 
(tlicie arc his own words) without being the common 
receptacle for all nations^ religions, and languages. 
What ! we must immediately batiisli, or murder the 
ral.vtincs; forbid all foreign merchants not only the 
Kxchangc but the kingdom ; persecute the dissenters 
with fire and faggot ; and make it high treason 
to jpeak any oihcr tongue but English. In another j 
place he talks of a serpent with seven heads, whici 
is a manifest corruption of the text j for the words, 
itven iffadif are not menttoned in that vetsc. How- 
ever, we know what serpent he would mean ; a scr-j 
pent with fourteen legs ; or indeed no serpent at all 
hut seven great men^ wlio were the best mitusters, 
the truest protestanrs, and the most disinterestc 
patriots, that ever served a prince. But nothing 
so inconsistent a^ tliis writer, i know not whcthci 
to call him a whig or a tory, a protc&unt or a papist s 
he finds fault with convocations ; says, ihey are as* 
TTiiMiet strangely contrived ; and yet lays the fault 
I , :i US| tliat we bound their hands: J wish wc 

could 
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could have bound their tongues too. But, as fast 
as their hands were bound, they could make a shift 
lo hold their pens, and have their share in the guilt 
of ruining the hopefullest party and ministry, that 
ever prescribed to a crown. This captious gentle- 
man is angry to see a majority of prelates cried up 
by those, who are enemies to the character : now I 
alwa5'3 thought, that the concessions of enemies, 
were more to a man's advantage, than the praise of 
hi* friends. Time and mortality, he says, can only 
remiedy these inconveniencies in the church : that is» 
in other words, when certain bishops arc dead, we 
shall have otiters of ouf own stamp. Not so fast ; 
you are not yet so sure of your game. We have al- 
ready got one comfortable loss in Spain, although by 
4 general of our own : for joy of which, our junto 
had a merry meeting at the house of their great pro- 
selyte, on the very day we received the happy news. 
One or two more such blows would perhapsset us right 
again ; and then we can employ mortality as well as 
other*. He concludes with wishing, tJiat three let- 
ters, spoken when the prolocutor was presented, 
were made publick. I suppose he would be content 
with one ; and that is more than wc shall humour 
him to grant. However, I hope he will allow it 
possible to have grace, without either eloquence or 
Latin ; which is all I shall say to this malicious in- 
nuendo. 

Having thus, I hope, given a full and satisfactory 
answer to the Examiner's last paper, I shall now go 
on to a more important affair, which is, to prove 
by several undeniable instances, that the late ministry 
and their abettors were true friends to the church. 
It is yet, I coofess, a secret to the clergy wherein 

this 
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this frieodship did consist. For infoitmtiofi there* 
fore of that reverend body, that they may never for- 
get their benefactors, as well a^ of all others who may 
be equally ignorant, I have determined to display 
our merits to the world upoo that weighty article. 
And I could wish, that what I am to say were to be „ 
written in brass, for an eteroal oiemorial ; the rather, ■ 
because for the future the church may endeavour to 
stand uttsupportcd by tho$e patrons, who expired in 
doing it their last good of&cc, and will never rise t p „ 
preserre it any more. ^^H 

Let us therefore produce the pious endearours dl^^^ 
these church defenders, who were its patrons, by 
their power and authority, as well as orDaotents of it, 
by their cxetnpiary litcs. 

First, St. Paul tells us, there must be heresies in 
tbe church, that (he truth may be manifest ; aad 
therefore, by due course of reasoning, the more here- 
sies there are, the more nuuiifcst wiU the truth be 
made. This being maturely considered by tfaeae 
]orers of the church, they endeavoured to propagvte 
as many heresies as tbcy could, that the light of 
Initb might sltioe the dearer. 

Secondly, To show iheir zeal for the church's 
ddeace, they rtiok the care f>f it eniiceJy out of the 
Ikaodsof God Almighty, (bccaose that was a foteign 
jurisdictioa) and made it their own creature, de- 
pending altogether upon them ; and issued out tketr 
o«den R» Tiodal, and ocfaers, to give pubbck aotice 
of it. 

Thirdly, Beouae dMrtty k the most cdcbrated of 
aH c^iistiaa virtues, ihete^Me (bey ejuco dc d tbcirs 
beyond tii bouxMb; and iasBead of ahatting the 
chwcii agUBSt d iaa e o tc n , wetc tody to open it to 
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all comers, and break down its walls, rather than tliat 
any should want room to enter. The strength of a 
state, we know, consists In the number of people, 
how different soever in their callings 5 and why 
should not the strength of a church consist in the 
same, how different soever in their creeds ? For that 
reason, they charitably attempted to abolish the test, 
which tied up so many hands from getting employ- 
ments, in order to protect the church. 

f know very well, that this attempt is objected to 
usi as a crime by several malignant tories ; and de- 
nied as a slander, by many unthinking people 
among ourselves. The latter are apt, in their de- 
fence, to ask such questions as these ; Was* your 
fctt repealed ? had we not a majority ? might we not 
hare done it, if we pleased ? To which the others 
answer, you did what yon could - you prepared die 
way, but you found a fatal impediment from that 
quarter whence the sanction of the law must came ; 
and therefore, to save your credit, you condemned a 
paper to be burnt, which yourselves had brought in. 
But alas ! the miscarriage of that noble project for 
the safety of the church, had another original j the 
knowledge whereof depends upon a piece of secret 
history, which I shall now lay open. 

These church -protectors had directed a presbytc- 
riao preacher to draw up a bill for repealing the test. 
It was accordingly done with great art; and in tlie 
preamble, several expressions of civility to the esta- 
blished church ; and when it came to the qualifica- 
tions of all tiiose who were to enter on any office, 
Ihc compiler Had taken special care to make them 
large enough for all christians whatsoever, by tran- 
»cribing the very words (only formed into an oath) 

which 
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which quaJceri are obliged to ]>fofess by a former act 
of parliamerit ; as I shall here set ihem down ; ** I, 
*' A. B. profess faith in God the Father, and in 
*' Jesus Christ his eternal Son, the true God ; and in 
'• the Holy Spirit, one God, blessed for evermore ; 
•• and do acknowledge the holy scriptures of the Old 
" and New Testament, to be given by divine inspl- 
*• ration." This bill was carried to the chief leaders, 
Ibrihcir approbation, with these terrible words turned 
into an oath : Wiiat should they do I Those few 
among them, who fancied they believed in God^ 
were sure they did not believe in Christ, or the Holy 
Spirit, or one syllable of the Bible; and they were 
as sure that every body knew their opinion in those 
matters, whicEi indeed they had been always too 
sincere to disguise j how therefore could they take 
such an oath as tliat, without ruining their rcputa* 
tion with Tindal, Toland, Coward, Collins, Clen- 
dun, and all the tribe of freethinkers, and so give a 
scandal to weak unbelievers^ Upon this nice point 
of honour and conscience, the nutter was hushed, 
the project for repealing the test let fell, and the 
ncrament left as the smaller evil of the two. 

Kourtlily, These pillars of the church, becaose 
the harvest wa$ great, and the labourers few, mud 
because they would case the bishops from the grie- 
Tous trouble of laying on hands, were willing to 
allow I hat power ro all men whatsoever, to prc^ 
that terrible consequence of unchurching it 
who thought a lund from under a cloak, aa 
tual as from lawti sleeves. And indeed what could 
raoK contribute to the adwiceiiieiit of true reli- 
gion, tlian a bill of general natonUanoo for priest- 
hood? 

FiftiUy, 
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Fiftlily, Tn order to fix religion in the mincls of 
talen, because truth never appears so fair as wlien 
confronted with falsehood, they directed books to be 
published, that denied tfie being of a God, the di- 
Tinity of the Second and Third Person, the rriith 
of all revelation, and the immortality of the soul. 
To this wc owe that great sense of religion, that- 
respect antl kindness of the clergy, and that true 
love of virtue, so manifest of late years among tha 
youth of our nation. Nor could any thing be more 
discreet, tlian to leave the m.erits of each cause, to 
such wise, impartial judges ; who might otherwise 
fall under the slavery of believmg> by education and 
prejudice. 

Sixthly, Because nothing so much distracts the 
thoughts, as too great a variety of subjects, there- 
fore they had kindly prepared a bill to prescribe the 
clergy what subjects they should preach upon, and 
in what manner, that they might be at no loss ; and 
this no doubt was a proper work for such hands, so 
thoroughly versed in the theory and practice of all 
Christian duties. 

Seventhly, To save trouble and expense to the 
clergy, they contrived that convocations should 
meet as seldom as possible ; and when they were 
suffered to assemble, would never allow them to 
meddle with any business i because, they said, the 
office of a clergyman was enough to take up the 
whole man. For the same reason they were very 
dciiroiis to excuse the bishops from sitting in parlia- 
ment, that they might be at more leisure to stay at 
home, and look after the inferiour clergy. 

I shall mention at present but one more instarjce 
of their pious zeal for the church. They had some- 

VtiL. nr. G where 
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BetluM ila suscipialur, ul nihil aliud nisi Pax qtuBsitti videatuti 

\Var should be undertaken only with a view to procure a sdid 
and lasting peace. 

1 AM satisfied^ that'no reasonable man of either 
|»rty can justly be offended at any thing I said in 
one of my papers relating to the army. From the 
maxims I there laid down, perhaps many persons 
may conclude, that t had a mind the world should 
think there had been occasion given by some late 
abuses among men of that calling ; and they con' 
elude right : for my intention is, that my hints may 
be understood, and my quotations and allegories ap- 
plied ; and I am in some pain to think, that in the 
Orcades on one side, and the western coasts of Ire- 
land on the otJier, the Examiner may want a key in 
several parts, which I wish I could furnish them with. 
As to the French king, I am under no concern at 
all : I hear he has left off teading my papers, 
and by what he has found in them, dislikes our pro* 
ceedings more than ever; and intends, either to 
make great additions to his armies, or propose new 
terms for a peace. So false is that which is com* 
monly reported, of his mighty satisfaction in our 

change 
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change of ministry. x\nd I think it clear, that his 
kie letter of thanks to the tones of Great Britain, 
must either have been extorted from him, against his 
judgment ; or was a cast of his pohtick^, to set the 
people against the present ministry i wherein it has 
tvonderfuUjr 3UC(:eeded. 

Bur, ihougb I have never heard, or never re- 
garded, any objections made against that paper, which 
mentions the army ; yet I intended this a9 a sort of 
apology for it. And first I declare (because we live 
in a mistaking world) that at hinting at some pro- 
ceedings, wherein a few persons are said to be con- 
cerned, I did not intend to charge them upon the 
body of the army. I have too much detested that 
barbarous injustice among the writers of a late party 
to be ever guilty of it myself; I mean, the accusing 
of societies for the crimes of a few. On the other 
ade, I must take leave to believe, that armies are no 
more exempt from corruptions, than other numbers 
of men. The maxims proposed were occasionally 
introtiuced by the report of certain facts, which ( 
tan bound to believe are true, because f am sure, 
considering what has passed, it would be a crime to 
think otherwise. All posts in the army, all employ- 
ments at court, and many others, are, or ought to 
be, given and resumed at the mere pleasure of the 
prince; yet, wjien I see a great officer br'Oke, a 
change made in the court, or the ministry, and this 
under the most just and gracious princess that ever 
reigned, I must namrally conclude, it is done upon 
prudent considerations, and for some great demerit 
in the sufferers. But then, ts not the punishment 
luf^cient i Is it generous or charitable, to trample 
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on the unfortunate, and expose their faults to the 
world in the ftrongeft colours ? And would it not 
suit better wit!i magnanimityj as well as common 
good nature, to leave them at quiet to their own 
thoughts and repentance ? Yes, without question ; 
provided it could be so contrived, that their very 
names, as well as actions, might be forgotten for 
ever : such an act of oblivion would be for tlie 
honour of the nation, and beget a better opinion of 
us with posterity ; and then 1 might have spared 
the world and myself the trouble of examining. But 
at present there is a cruel dilemma in tire case ; tlie 
friends and abettors of the late ministry, arc every 
day publishing their praises to the world, and casting 
lefleftions upon the present persons in power. This 
is so barefaced an aspersion upon the queen, that I 
know not how any good subject can with patience 
endure it, although he were ever so indifferent %vith 
regard to the opinions in dispute. Shall they, who 
have lost all po»vcr and love of the people, be al- 
lowed to scAJttr their poison ? and shall not those, 
who arc at kast of the strongest side, be suffered to 
bring an ar.ti(loie ? And how can we undeceive tlie 
deluded remainder, but by letting them see, that 
these discarded statesmen were justly laid aside ; and 
producing as many instances to prove it as we can ; 
not from any personal hatred to them, but if) justifi- 
cation to tie best of queens. The many scurrilities 
I have heard and read against this poor paper of 
mine, are in such a strain, that, considering the 
present latc of affairs, they look like a jcijt. They 
usually run after the following manner : ** \Miai f 
♦' Sliall this insolent writer presume to censure the 
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** lare ministry, the ablest, the most faithful, and 
** truest lovers of their country and its constitution, 
*' that ever served a prince ? Shall he reflect on the 
** best house of commons that ever sat within those 
*' walls I Has not the queen changed both, for a 
** ministry and parliament of jaco bites and high- 
** fJiers, who are selling us to France, and bringing 
** over the pretender ?" This is the very sum and 
force of all their reasonings, and this is their method 
of complaining against the Examiner, In them, it 
is humble and loyal to reflect upon the queen,, and 
the ministry and parliament she has chosen witii the 
universal applause of her people : in us, it is insolent 
to defend her majesty' and her choice, or to answer 
their objections, by showing the reasons why those 
changes were necessary. 

The same style has been used in the late case con- 
cerning some gentlemen in the army. Such a 
clamour was raised by a set of men, who had the 
boldness to tax the administration with cruelty and 
injustice, that I thought it necessary to interfere a 
little, by showing the ill consequences that might 
arise from some proceedingSi although without ap-» 
plication to particular persons. And what do they 
offer in answer ? Nothing but a few poor common 
)]acea against calumny and informers ; which might 
javc been full as just and seasonable in a plot against 
le sacred person of the queen. 
But by the way, why are these idle people so indis- 
scrcet to name those two words, which afford occasion 
of laying open to the world such an infamous scene 
of subornation and perjury, as well as calumny 4»d 
infortning, as, I believe, is without example ; when 
t whole cabal attempted an action, wherein a con- 
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demned criminal ♦ refused to join with them for the 
reward of his lire ? Not that I disapprove their saga- 
city, who could foretel so long before by what hand 
they should one day fall, and therefore thought 
any means justifiable, by which they might pre- 
vent it. 

But, waving this at present, it must be owned in 
justice to the army, that those violences did not 
proceed so far among tlicra as some iiave belicTcd ; 
nor ought the madness of a few to be kid at their 
doors. For the rest, I am so far from denying the 
due praises to those brave troops, who did their part 
in procuring so many victories for the allies ; that I 
could wish every officer and private soldier had their 
full sh^re of honour in pmporlion to tlicir deserts; 
being thus far of the Athenians mind, who, when 
it was proposed that the statue of MiJtiades shoulci 
be set up alone in some public place of the city, 
saidj they would agree to it, whenever he conquered 
alone, but not before* Neither do I at all blame the 
officers of the army for preferring in their heans the 
late ministry before the present ; or, if wishing alone 
could be of any use, for wishing their continuance, 
because then they might be secure of the war's con- 
tinuance too : whereas, since affairs have been put 
into other hands, they may pcriiaps lie under som« 
apprehensions of a peace ; which no army, especially 
in the course of success, was ever inclined to ; and 
which all wise states have in such a juncture chiefly 
endeavoured. This is a point, wherein the civil and 
military politicks iiave always disagreed - and fofj 
that reason I adlrmed it necessary, mall free govern* 
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ments, that die latter should be absolutely in sub- 
jection to the former ; otherwise one of these two 
inconveniences must arise, either to be perpetually 
in war* or to turn the civil institution into a mtlt- 
tary. 

I am ready to allow all that has been said of the 
valour and experience of our troops, who have 
fully contributed their part to the great successes 
abroad ; nor is it their fault that those important 
victories had no better consequences at home, though 
it may be tlieir advantage. War is their trade and 
business : to improve and cultivate the advantages of 
success, is an atfair of the cabinet ; and the neglect 
of tliis, whether proceeding from weakness or cor- 
ruption, according to the usual uncertainty of wars, 
may be of the most fatal consequence to a nation. 
For, pray let me represent our condition in such a 
light, as I believe both parries will allow, though 
perhaps not the consequences I shall deduce from it. 
We have licen for above nine years blessed with a 
queen, who, beside all virtues that can enter into 
the composirion of a private person, possesses every 
regal quality that can contribute to make a people 
happy : of great wisdom, yet ready to receive the 
advice of her counsellors ; of much discernment in 
choosing proj>er instruments, when she follows her 
own ju<igment ; and only capable of being deceived 
by that excess of goodness, which makes her judge 
of others by herself: frugal in her management, in 
order to contribute to the public k, which in propor- 
tion she does, and that voluntarily, beyond any of 
Icr subjrcta ; but from her own nature generous and 
charitab c t) all, who want or deserve; and, in 
, order to exercise those virtues, denying herself all 

enter- 
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entertainments of expense, which many others enjoy. 
Then, if we look abroad, at least in Flanders, our 
arms have been crowned with perpetual success in 
battles and sieges ; not to mention several fortunate 
actions in Spain. These facts being thus stated, 
which none can deny; it is natural to ask, how we 
have improved such advantages, and to what account 
they have turned ? I shall use no discouraging terms. 
When a patient grows daily worse by the tampering 
of mountebanks, there is nothing left but to call in 
the best physicians, before the case grows desperate. 
But I would ask, whether IVance, or any other king- 
dom, would have made so little use of such prodi- 
gious opportunities ? the fruits whereof could never 
hare fallen to the ground without the extrcmest de- 
gree of folly and corruption ; and where those have 
lain, let the world judge. Instead of aiming at peace, 
while we had the advantage of the war, which has been 
the perpetual maxim of all wise states, it has been 
reckoned factious and malignant even to express our 
wishes for It ; and such a condition imposed, as was 
never offered to any prince, who had an inch of 
ground to dispute ; qua cn'tm at eonditio pacify in ifH 
€if (um quo pactmfjcsnSf nihil concedi potest ? 

It is not obvious to conceive what could itiove 
men, who sat at home, and were called to consult 
upon the good of the kingdom, to be so utterly 
averse frnni putting an end to a long, expensive 
war, which the victorious, as well as conquered, 
side, were heartily wciry of*. Few, or none of 

• Inft.incc« c>f tills faulty manupr nf mding Hrntcnre* wiib a 
prrp(i%irloti itlHiutid cvt-ry wlirrc in mo^t of our l>e«t wriicn. Hdw 
mmh brttrr would llie scuii-ncr clusc thin — ' of which ihc 
tictoriaus, u wdlw the coniiucjcd iidc, wos bcarlil)' wrjry.' 
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them, were men of the stvord : they hnd no share 
in the honour ; they had made large fortunes, and 
ere at the head of all affairs. But they well knew by 
what tenure they held their poxver ; that the queen 
saw through their designs ; tliat they had entirely 
lost the hearts nf the clergy j that the landed men 
were against them ; that they were detested by the 
body of the people ; and that notliing bore them up 
but thctr credit with the bank, and other stocks, 
which would be neither formidable nor necessary, 
when the war was at an end. For these reasons they 
resolved to disappoint all overtures of a peace, until 
they and their party should be so deeply rooted, as 
to make it impossible to shake them. To this end 
they began to precipitate matters so fast, as in a 
little time must have ruined the constitution, if the 
crown had not interposed, and rather ventured the 
accidental effects of their malice, than such dreadful 
consequences of their power. And indeed if the 
former danger had been greater than some hoped 
Of feared, I see no difficulty in the choice, which 
was the same with his, who said, he would rather be 
devoured by wolves than by rats. I therefore still 
insist, that we cannot wonder at, or find fault with, 
the army for concurring with the ministry, which 
was for prolonging the war. The inclination is 
natural in theni all ; pardonable in those who have 
not yet made their fortunes ; and as lawful in the 
rest, as love of power, or love of money, can make 
it. But, as natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as 
this inclination is, wl^en it is not under check of the 
civil power; or when a corrupt ministry joins in 
giving it too great a scope, the consequence can be 

nothing 
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nothing less thaii iiifallible ruin and slavery to th« 



state. 



After I had finished this paper, the printer sent m^ 
two small pamphlets, called ** The Manage* 
ment of the War ;^ written with some plausibi* 
lity, much artifice, and abundance of misrepre* 
sentations, as well as direct falsehoods in point 
of fact. These I have thought worth examin- 
ing, which I shall accordingly do, lyhen I £^4 
a^ opportunity. 
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Parva momenta in tpem mciumque impellunt animosi. 

The meerest trifles influence the bumao mind, and impel it ta 
hope or fear. 

JHOPES are natural to most men, especially to. 
sanguine complexions ; and among the various 
changes that happen in the course of public affairs, 
they are seldom without some grounds. Even in 
desperate cases, where it is impossible they should 
have any foundation, they are often affected to keep, 
a countenance, and make an enemy think we have 
some resource, which they know nothing of. This 
appears to have been for several months past the 
condition of those people, whom I am forced, for 
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want of other phrases, to call the ruined party. They 
have taken up, since their fall, some real, and some 
pretended hopes. When the earl of Sunderland was 
discarded, they hoped her majesty would proceed no 
farther in the change of her ministry; and had the 
insolence to misrepresent her words to foreign states. 
They hoped, nobody durst advise the dissolution of 
the parliament. When tliis was done, and farther 
alterations made in court, they hoped, and endea- 
voured to ruin the credit of the nation. They hkc- 
Vfise hoped, that we should have some terrible loss 
«broad, which would force us to unravel all, and 
begin again upon their bottom, But, of all their 
hopes, whether real or assumed, there is none more 
extraordinary than that in which they now would 
seem to place their whole confidence : that this great 
turn of aitairs was only occasioned by a short mad- 
ness of the people, from which they will recover in 
a little time, when their eyes are open, and they 
grow cool and sober enough to consider the truth 
of things, and how much they have been deceived. 
It is not improbable, that some few of the deepest 
sighted among these reasoners are well enough con- 
v'mced, how vain all such hopes must be: but for 
the rest, the wisest of them seem to have been very 
ill jodges of the people's dispositions ; the want of 
which knowledge was a principal occasion to hasten 
their ruin ; for surely, had they suspected which way 
the popular current inclined, they never would have 
run against it by that impeachment. I therefore con- 
clude, they generally arc so blind as to imagine some 
comfort from tliis fantastical opinion ; that the people 
of England arc at present distracted, but will shortly 
come to their senses again. 

For 
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For the service therefore of our ad\ ersarics and 
friends, I sfull briefly examine this point, by show- 
ing what are the causes and symptoms of a people's 
madness -, and how it diiFcrs from their natural bent 
and inclination. 

It is Machiavel's observation, tliat the people, 
when left to their own judgment, do seldom mis- 
take their true interests ; and indeed they naturally 
love the constitution they arc born under; never 
desiring to change, but under great oppressions. 
However, they are to be deceived by several means. 
Jt has often happened in Greece, and sometimes in 
Rome, that those very men who have contributed to 
shake oft' a former tyranny, have, instead of restoring 
the old constitution, deluded the people into a worse 
and more ignominious slavery. Besides, all great 
changes have tlie same effects upon commonwealths, 
that thunder has upon liquors, making the dregs fly 
up to the top ; the lowest plebeians rise to the head 
of affairs, and there preserve themselves, by repre- 
senting the nobles, and other friends to the old'^ 
go%'ernmcnt, as enemies to the publick. The en- 
couraging of new mysteries and new deities, with 
the pretences of farther purit)' \p religion, has like- 
wise been a frequent topick to mislead the people. And 
not to mention more, the promoting false reports of 
dangers from abroad, has often served to prevent them 
from fencing against real dangers at home. By these 
and the like arts, in conjimction with a great depravity 
of manners, and a weak or corrupt administration, 
the madness of the people has risen to such a height, 
as to break in pieces the whole frame of the best-in- 
stituted govcrnmcnti, But however, such great hca- 
xies, being artiftcially raised, are a perfect force And 
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coasmint upon human nature ; and under a wise 
steady prince, will certainly decline of themselves, 
settling like the sea after a storm ; and then the true 
bent and genius of the people will appear. Ancient 
and modern story are full of instances to illustrate 
what I say. 

In our own island we had a great example of a long 
madness in the people, kept up by a thousand arti- 
fices, like intoxicating medicines, until the consti- 
tution was destroyed; yet the malignity being spent, 
and the humour exhausted that served to foment it, 
before the usurpers could fix upon a new scheme, 
the people suddenly recovered, and peaceably re- 
stored the old constitution. 

From what I have offered, it will be easy to de- 
cide, whether this late change in the disposition of 
the people was a new madness, or a recovery from an 
old one. Neither do 1 see how it can be proved, 
that such a change bad, in any circumstance, the 
least symptoms of madness, whether my description 
of it be right or not. It Js agreed, that the truest 
way of judging the disposition of die people in the 
choice of their representatives, is, by computing the 
county elections ; and in these it is manifest, that 
five in six are entirely for the present measures ; al- 
though the court was so far from interposing its 
credit, that there was no change in the admiralty, 
not above one or two in the lieutenancy, nor any 
other methods used to influence elections. The 
free, unextorted addresses, sent some time before 
from every part of the kingdom, plainly showed, 
what sort of bent Hie people had taken, and from 
what motives. The election of members for this 
great cit)^, carriedj contrary to all conjecture, against 

the 
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the united interest of tliose two great bodies, the 
Bank and East India company, was anotlicr con- 
vincing argument. Besides, the whjgs tliemseh-cs 
have always confcsBed, that the bulk of landed men 
in England vvas generally of tories. So that tliis 
change must be allowed to be according tO" the na- 
tural genius and disposition of the people j whether 
it were just and reasonable in itself, or not. 

Notwithstanding all which, you shall frequently 
hear the partisans of the late men in power, gravely 
and decisively pronounce, that the present ministry 
cannot possibly stand. Now they who affirm this, 
if they believe themselves, must ground their opi- 
nion upon the iniquity of the last being so fer c$t»» 
blished and deeply rooted, that no endeavours of 
honest men will be able to restore things to their 
former state. Or else these reasoners have been jo 
misled by twenty years mismanagement, that they 
have forgot our constitution, and talk as if our mo- 
narchy and revolution began together. But the 
body of the people is wiser ; and by the choice they 
have made, show they do understand our constitu- 
tion, and would bring it back to the old form j 
which if the new ministers take care tp maintain, 
they will and ought to stand ; othenvise they may 
fall like their predecessors. But I think, we may 
easily foresee what a parliament, freely chosen, 
without threatening or corruption, is likely to do, 
when no man should be in any danger to lose his 
place by the freedom of hi* voice. 

But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that 
the present ministry cannot hold ? It must be either 
auch as are afraid to be called to an account in case 
it ihould hold ; ur those who keep offices, from 
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Vlliich other*, better qualified, were removed, and 
may reasonably apprehend to be turned out for 
*orthier men to come into their places ; since per- 
haps it will be necessary to make some changes that 
the public business of the nation may go on t or 
lastly, stockjobbers, who industriously spread such 
reports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy 
to advantage. 

Yet these hopes, thus freely expressed, as they 
are more sincere, so they are more supportable, than 
■ when they appear under the disgijise and pretence 
of fears. Some of tJiese gentlemen are einployed to 
<;hake their heads in proper companies ; to doubt 
where ail ihis will end ; to be in niiglvty pain for die 
P nation ; to show how impu^i^ible it is, that the 
public credit can be supported ; to pray that all may 
do well, iiiwnarever haiitk; but very much to doubt, 
that the pretender is at tlie bottom. ] know not any 
thing so nearly resembling this behaviour, as what I 
have often seen among the friends of a sick man, 
whose interest it is tluit he should die. The physi- 
cians protest they we no danger, the symptoms are 
good, the medicines answer expectation; yet still 
rbey arc not to be comlorted ; they whisper, he is a 
gone man, it is not possible he should hold out ; hcf 
has perfect death ill his face ; they never Hked his 
doctor. At last, the patient retovtrs, and their joy 
is as false, as their grrtf. 

I believe there is no man so sanguine, who did 
not apprehend some ill consequence* from the late 
change ; though not m any proportion to the good 
ones : but it is manifest, the former have proved 
much fewer and lighter than were expected, cither 
fit home or abroad, by the fears of our fricr>ds, or 
X'V^JL.llI. H tiic 
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the liopes of our enemlc?. Those remedies, thatstir 
the humours in a diseased body» are At first more 
painful than the malady it^lf ; yet certain death 'r% 
the consequence of deferring them too long. Action* 
have fillen, and the loans are said to come in slowly. 
But beside that something of this must have been, 
vliether there liad been any change or not; beside 
that the surprise of every change, for the better as. 
well as the worse, is apt to affect credit for a while ; 
there is a farther reason, which is plain, and scandal- 
ous. When the late party was at the helm, rhose 
who were called the tories, never put their resent- 
ments in balance with the safety of the nation ; but 
cheerfully contributed to the common cause : noi? 
the scene is changed, the fallen party seems to act 
from very different motives ; they have given the 
word about : they will keep their money, and be 
passive : and, in this point, stand upon the same foot 
with papists and nonjurors- What would have be- 
come of the publick, if the present great majority 
had acted thus during the lateadministiation, before 
ihc others were masters of that wealth they have 
squee'^ed out of the landed men, and with the 
strength of which they would now hold the kingdom 
at defiance i 

Thus much I have thought fit to say, without 
pointing reflections upon any particular perion, 
which I have hitherto but sparingly done, and that 
only toward those whose characters arc too profli- 
gate, for the managing of them to be of any conse- 
quence. Besides, as it is a talent I am not naturalljf: 
fond of, so, in the subjects I treat, it ts generally 
needless. If I display the effects of avarice and am* 
bitian, of bribery aod corruptiooi of gross unmii- 
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tailty and irreligion ; those who are the least con- 
versant in things, will easily know where to apply 
them. Not tliat I lay any weight upon the objec- 
itions of such who charge me with this proceeding : 
it is notorious enough, that the writers of the other 
side were the first aggressors. Not to mention 
their scurrilous libels, many years ago, directly 
levelled at particular persons j how many papers do 
I now corne out every week, full of rude invectives 
ragainst the present ministry, witK tile fifst and last 
.letters of tlieir names to prevent mistakes ! It is good 
[■fomcdnaes to let these people see, that we neither 
.*?ant spirit nor materials to retaliate ; and therefore, 
in this point alone, I shall follow their example, 
whenever I find myself sufficiendy provoked ; only 
[•wnth one addition, that whatever charges I brings 
r'tither general or particular, shall he religiously true, 
[■founded citlier upon avowed fect^ which none can 
"deny, or such as I can prove ffom- my own know- 
tdge. 
Being resolved publtcklytiO' confess any mistakes 
have been guilty of, I do hereby humbly desire 
lie reader's pardon for one of mighty importance, 
ihour a fact in one of my papers said to be done in 
die cathedral of Gloucester. A wliole Hydra of 
erroufs, in two words ! For, as T am since informed, 
it was neither in the cathedral, nor city, nor county 
of Gloucester, but some other church of that diocese. 
If I had ever met any other objection of equal xveighr, 
^although from the meanest hands, I should certainly 
bave answered it. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 35, I7IO-II. 

Sumuiiifa ^ueedam voa colhruti ivnt, quorum tvmma erat de 
dominali<rne fiH cenjirmanda, ac inimicis delendu, conjuratio. 

They meet, they whimper together, and their w hole design is to 
«st»bl;isb thetQ5clve» m their Ul-gottCD power upoa the ruin of 

ihcir eoemi&s. 



^ OT many days ago I observed a knot of dis- 
conteuted gentlemen, cursing the tories to Hell for 
their uncliaritableness in affirming, that if the late 
ministry had continued to this titTie,we should iia\'C 
had neither church nor monarchy left. They arc 
usually so candid, as to call that the opinion of the 
parry, vvhich ihey hear in a coftec-housc, or over a 
bottle, from some warm young people, whom it is 
odds but they have provoked to say more than ilicy 
belicvedj by some positions as absurd and ridiculous 
of their own. And so it proved in this very in- 
stance : for, asking one of tliesc gentlemen what it 
was that provoked those he had been disputing with 
to advance such a paradox; he assured me, in a 
very calm manner, it was nothing in tlie world bur 
that luroself, and some others of the company, had 
made it appear, that the design of the present par- 
liament and ministry, was, to bring in popery, arbi» 
trary power, and the pretender : which I take to be 
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an opinion fifty times more Improbable, as well as 
more uncharitable* than what is charged upon the 
whigs: because I defy our adversaries to produce 
one single reason for suspecting such designs in the 
persons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon de- 
mand, produce twenty to show, that some late men 
had strong views toward a commonwealth, and the 
alteration of the church. 

It is natural indeed, when a storm is over, that 

|>bas only untiled our houses, and blown down some 
of our chimnies, to consider what farther mischiefs 

^inight have ensued, if It had lasted longer. How- 
fver, in the present case I yim not of the opinion 
»bovementioned> I believe the church and slate 
might have lasted somewhat longer, although the 
late enemies to both had done their worst I can 
hardly conceive, how things would have been so 
soon ripe for a new revolution, I am convinced 
that if they had oifered to make such large and sud- 
den strides, it must have come to blows ; and ac- 
cording to the computation we have now reasnn to 
think a right one, I can partly guess what would 
have been the issue. Besides, we are sure thequeea 

LWould have interposed, before they came to extre- 
mities* and as little as ihey regarded the regal 
•uthorit)', would have been a check in their career. 
But instead of this question. What would have 

kbeen the consequence, if the late ministry had con* 

inued I I will propose another which will be more 

jftil for us to consider; and that is, VVhatmav we 

reasoDably expect tlicy will do, if ever they come 

into power again ? This, we know, is the design and 

^endeavour of all those scribbles which daily fly 

II 3 about 
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about in their favour ; of all the Bilise, insolentt ami 
scandalous libels against the preseat admioistration ; 
and of a]l those engiaes, &et at work to &iok the 
actions and blow up tlie publick credit, As for 
those who show their inclinations by writing, rherc 
is one consideration, which I wonder doei not sotne- 
times aiFect them ; for, how can they forbear having 
a good opinion of the gentleness and innocence of 
those, who permit them to employ their pens as they 
do ? It puts me in mmd of an insoleivt, pragnmtic&l 
A)rator somewhere in Greece, who rading with great 
freedom at the chief men in the state, was answered 
by one, who had been very instrumental in recovef- 
ing the liberty of the cit)S that tie thanked the gods* 
they iiad now arrived to the condition he always 
wished them in, when every man in that city mighc 
securely say what he pleased. I wish these gentle- 
men would however compare the liberty they take, 
with what their masters used to give i how many 
messengers and warranto would have gone out against 
any who durst have opened their lips, or drawn (heir 
pens against the persons and proceedings of their 
junroes and cabals ? How would their weekly wriiers 
have been calling out for proiccution and punish- 
ment ? We remember, wheti a poor nickname •, 
borrowed from an old play of Ben Jonson, and mea> 
tJoned in a sermon without any particular appUca- 
cation, was made use of a& a motive to spur on an 
impeachment. But after all it must be confessed, 
tliey bad reasons to be thus severe, which their suc- 
cessors have not : their faults would ocver endurd 



* VolpoQQ wa« 3 ntckoaae givcu to lotd uxAsurer Godolphia. 
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tht iighl ; and to have exposed them sooner would 
have raised the kingdom against the actors, before 
the proper time. 

But, to come ro the subject I have now under- 
taken, which is, to examine what the consequences 
would be, upon supposition that the whigs were now 
restored to their power. I already imagine the pre- 
sent free parliament dissolved, and another of a dif- 
ferent epithet met, by the force of money and ma- 
nagement. I read immediately a dozen or two of 
stinging votes against the proceedings of the late 
ministry. The bill • now to be repealed would then 
be recnactcd, and the birthright of an Englishman 
reduced again to the value of twelve-pence. But, to 
give tlic reader a strong imagination of such a scene, 
let me represent the designs of some men, lately 
endeavoured and prcgected, in the form of a paper 
of votes. 

*« Ordered, 

** That a bill be brought in for repealing the sa- 
** cramental test. 

** A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, 
*• and Toland, in behalf of themselves and many 
** hundreds of their disciples, some of wliom are 
** members of this honourable house; desiring that 
** leave may be given to bring in a bill for qualify- 
** ing atheists, deists, and socinians to serve their 
** country in any employment ecclesiastical, civil, or 
*' military. 

" Ordered, 

'• That leave be given to bring in a bill, ac- 
^* cording to tlie prayer of the said petition t ajid 



A bill for a general naturalization, 
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f* that Mr. Lechrnere * do prepareahd biing in the 
** same. 

" Ordered, 

"That a bill "be brought in for removing Ac 
;** education of youth out of the hands of the 
.*' clergy. 

. "Another to forbid the. clergy preaching cer* 
"tain duties in religion; especially obedience t» 
" princes. 

" Another to take away the jurisdiction of btr 
.** shops. 

" Another for constituting a general for life ; with 
" instructions to the committee, that care may be 
" taken to make the war last as long as the life of 
" the said general. 

" A bill of attainder against Charles duke of 
." Shrewsbury -|-, John duke of Buckingham, Laur 
" rence earl of Rochester, sir Simon Harcourt, 
** knight, Robert Harlcy and William Shippcn, 
" esquires, Abigail Masham, spinster, and others, 
■•* for high treason against the junto. 
" Resolved, 

•* Thar Sarah ducliess of Marlborough has been 
•* a most dutiful, just, and grateful servant to hey. 
** majesty. 

" Resolved, 

" That to advise the dissolution of a whig parlia- 
*• ment, or the removal of a whig ministry, was in 
'*• order to bringin popery and the pretender; and 
" that the said advice was lush treason. 



•&' 



* Mr. Lechmere wa« one of the managers against Dr, Sacbe- 
vcrell, and summed up the evidence. 

f Altered afterward to James duke of Qnnoud. 

3 " Resolved, 
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** Resolved, 

" That by the original compactj the govcrn- 
*' ment of this realm is by a junto, and a king, or 
*' queen ; but the administration solely in the 
** junto. 

*' Ordered, 

** That a bill be brought in for farther limitiag 
*' the prerogative. 
'* Ordered, 

** That it be a standing order of this house, that 
** the merit of elections be not determined by the 
** number of voices, or right of electors, but by 
*' weight ; and that one whig shall weigh down ten 
** torics, 

** A motion being made, and the question being 
** put, that when a whig is detected of manifest 
** bribery, and his competitor, being a tory, has teit 
*' to one a majority, there shall be a new election ; 
" it passed in the negative, 
*• Resolved, 

** That i'oT a king, or queen of this realm, to readi 
** or examine, a paper brought them to be signed by 
*' a junto minister, is arbitrary and illegal, and a 
'* violation of the liberties of the people," 

These, and the like reformations, would in atl pro* 
bability be the first fruits of the whigs resurrection ; 
and what structures such able artists might in a short 
time build upon such foundations, I leave others to 
conjecture. AH hopes of a peace cut off; the nation 
jndustnously involved in farther debts, to a degree 
that none would dare undertake the management of 
affairs, but those whose interest lay in ruining the 
constitution i I do not see how the wisest prince-, 
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under such necessities, could be able to extricate 
himself. Then as to the church ; the bishops would 
by degrees be dismissed, first from the parlismenr, 
next from tJjeir rcv^enues, and at last from their of- 
fice ; and the clergy, instead of their idle claim of 
independency on the state, would be forced to de- 
pend for tlieir daily bread on cTcry individual. But 
w!)at sy^tem of future governmdht was designed; 
whether it were already digested, or would have been 
Jcft for time and incidents to mature, 1 shall not now 
examine. Only upon tliis occasion I cannot help 
rcfleaing on a fact, which it is probable the reader 
knows as well as myself. There was apictoredriwft 
some time ago, representing five persons, as laige as 
the life, sitting in council together, like a pentarchy ; 
a void space was left for the sixth, which was to hare 
been the queen, to whom they intended that honour ; 
but her majesty having since fallen under their dis- 
pleasure, they hate made a shift to crowd in two better 
friends in her place, which makes it a complete hep- 
tarchy •, This piece is now in the country, reserved 
until better times ; and hangs in the hall among the 
pictures of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton^ and some 
other predecessors. 

I must now desire leave to say something to a gen- 
tleman who has been pleased to publish a discourse 
against a paper of mine, relating to the convocation. 
He promises to set me right without any undue 
reflections, or indecent language. I suppose he 
means, in con^parison with others who pretend to 
answer the Examiner. So far he is right ; but, if he 

* Thifl lir|itarchy was the icrprnt with seven headi, cuendoiMd 
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thinks he has behaved himself as becomes a. candid 
antagonist, I believe he is mistaken. He says in his 
title page, my repiesentations are unfair, and my re- 
flexions unjust : and his conclusion is yet more 
levere j where he doubts I and my friend3 are en*- 
raged against the Dutch, because they preserved us 
from popery and arbitrary power at the Revolution ; 
and since that time from being overrun by the ex- 
orbitant power of France, and becoming a prey to 
the pretender. Because this author seems in general 
to write with an honest meaning, I would seriously 
put to him the question, whether he thinks, I and 
my friends are for popery, arbitrary power, France, 
and the pretender ? I omit other instances of smaller 
momenr, which however do not suit in roy opinion 
with due reflection, or decent language. The fact 
relating to the convocation came from a good hand; 
and I do not find this author differs froni me in any 
m^erial circumstance about it. My reflections were 
no more than what might be obvious to any other 
gentleman, who had heard of their late proceedings, 
U tht notion be right, which this author gives us of 
a lower Louse of convocation, it is a very melancholy 
one ; and to me seems utterly inconsistent with that 
of a body of men, whom he owns to have a negative : 
and therefore, since a great majority of the clergy 
differs from him in several points he advances, I 
iha\\ rather choose to be gf their opinion Uian his. 
\ fancy when the whole synod met in one liousc, as 

» tills writer affirnis, they were upon a better fout with 
ihcir bishops; and therefore, whether this treatment, 
BO extremely de haul en bas^ since their exclusion, be 
tuiuble (0 priniicive custom or primitive humility 
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toward brethren, is not my business to inquire. 
One may allow the divine orapostolick rig]it of epis- „ 
copacy, and its great superiority over presbyrcrs ;f fl 
and yer dhpute the metljods of exercising the latter, " 



which, being of human institution, arc subject to 
encroachments and usurpations. I know, every 
clergyman in a diocese has a great deal of depend- 
ence upon his bishop, and owes him canonical obe- 
dience : but r was apt to think, that when the whole 
representative of the clergy met in a synod, they 
were considered in anotlier light ; at least since they 
are allowed to have a negative. If I am mistaken^ 
I desire to be excosed, as talking out of my trade; 
only there is one thing, wherein I entirely differ from 
this author t since, in the disputes about privileges, 
one side must recede ; where so very few privileges 
remain, it is a hundred to one odds, that the en- 
croachments are not on the inferiour clergy's side ; 
and no man can blame them for insisting on the 
small number that is left. There is one fact, 
^'herein I must take occasion to set this author right : 
that the person*, who first moved die queen to re- 
mit tiic first-fruits and tenths to tlie clergy, was an 
eminent instrument in the late turn of affairs; and, 
I am told, has lately prevailed to have the ioxDC 
favour granted for the clergy of Ireland -J-. 

But I must beg leave to inform this author, that 
my paper is not intended for the management of con- 
troversy ; which would be of very little import to 
most readers, and only mispend lime, that I would 

* Earl uf Oifwrd, lord treasurer. 

f Ttii). war, done by ihc auiiior'i iolicitation. Sec bis letten to 
itcbbUhop Kiog. 
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gladi)' employ to better purposes. For where it is a 
man's business, to entertain a whole room full, it is 
unmannerly to apply himself to a particular person, 
and turn his back upon the rest of the company. 
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£et autcm est gloria, iau3 rccte facturum, viagnorumque in rtm- 
puhikam mcrttoruw : quie cum optimi cujustjue, turn etiam 
muitUudinif, tcstimQnio ccmfirvtalur. 

That is real honour and tnie praise for glorioQs actions to * 
inerjLorious it.tte. when tliey gain die comnicjitbtion an4 rsieeto 
of tJic great, antl, at ibe same time, the love and approbation 
of the commoD people, 

1am thinking what a mighty advantage it is to 
be entertained as a writer to a ruined cause. I re- 
member a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to 
come into the church, and rake orders ; but upon 
tnature thoughts, wag diverted from that design, 
when he considered, that the collections of the 
godly were a much heartier and readier penny, than 
he could get by wrangling for tithes. He ceruinly 
had reason ; and the two cases are parallel. If you 
write in defence of a fallen party, you are maintained 
by contribution, as a necessary person; you have 
Jittle more to do than to carp and cavil at those who 
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hold the pen on the other side ; ycfa are sure to be 
celebrated and careascd by all your party, to a man : 
yon may affirm and deny what you please without 
truth or probability, since it is but loss of time to 
contradict you. Besides, commiseration is often on 
your side ; and you have a pretence to be thought 
honest and disinterest«d for adhering to friends in 
distress : after which, if your friends ever happen to 
turn up again, you have a strong fund of merit to- 
ward making your fortune, Theti, you never fail 
to be well furnished with materials, every one bring- 
ing in his quota, and falsehood being naturally more 
plentiful tlian truth : not to mention the wonderful 
delight of libelling men in power, and hugging 
yourself in a. corner with mighty satisfaction for what 
you have done. 

It is quite otherwise with us, who engage as vo- 
lunteers in the service of a flourishing ministry, in 
full credit with the queen, and beloved by the peo- 
ple J because they have no sinister ends or danget- 
ous designs ; but pursue with steadiness and resolu- 
tion the true interest of both. Upon which account 
they little want or desire our assistance; and we may 
write till the world is weary of reading, without 
having our pretences allowed, either to a place or a 
pension : besides, we arc refused the common benefit 
of tlie parry, to have our works cried up of course : 
the readers of our own side being as ungentle, and 
hard to please, as if we writ against them : and our 
pajwrs never make their way in the world, but barely 
in proportion to their merit. The design of their 
labours who write on the conquered side, is like- 
wise of greater importance than ours : they are like 
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cordials for dying men, whicli must be repeated ; 
whereas ours are, in the Scripture phrase, but meat 
for babes : at least, all I can pretend, U to undeceive 
the Lgnor^c, and those at a distance ; but their 
task is to keep up the sinking spvrics of a wIxol& 
|»rty. 

After such raflections, I cannot be angry witk 
those gentlemen for perpetually writing against 
me; it furnishes them largely with topicks, and 
is besides their proper business : neitlier ia it af- 
fectation, or altogether scorn, tliat I do not reply. 
But as things are, we bot]iact suitable * to our scre- 
ral provinces ; mine is, by laying open some cor- 
ruptions in the late management, to set those that are 
ignorant right in their opinions of persons and things: 
it is theirs, to cover with fig-leaves all the fauks of 
their friends, as well as they can. When I have 
produced my facts, and offered my arguments, I 
have nothing farther to advance ; it is their office to 
deny, and disprove ; and then let the world decide. 
If 1 were as they, my chief endeavour should cer- 
tainly be to batter down the Examiner ; therefore I 
cannot but approve their design. Besides, they have 
anodier reason for barking incessantly at this paper: 
they have hi their prints, openly taxed a most in- 
genious person as author of it ; one who is in great, 
and very deserved reputation with the world, both on 
account of his poetical works, and his talents for pub- 
lick business. They were wise enough lo consider 
what a sanction it would give their performances, to 
foil under the animadversion of such a pen ; and 
tiierelbre used all the forma of provocation com- 

• We botli act * suitable to/ &c. It aliould be * suitably to 
Aur several pjoTmce*.' 
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monly practised by little obscure pedants, who are- 
fond of distinguishing themselves by the fame of an 
adversary. So nice a taste have these judicious cri- 
ticks in pretending to discover an author by his style, 
and manner of thinking ! not to mention the justice 
and candour of exhausting all the stale topicks of 
scurrility in reviling a paper, and then flinging at a 
venture the whole load upon one who is enrirely in- 
nocent ; and whose greatest fault, perhaps, is too 
fnuch gentleness toward a party, from whose leaders 
he has received quite conrrary treatment. 

The concern I have for the ease and reputation 
so deserving a gentleman, iias at length forced mejl 
much against my interest and inclination, to let these 
angry people know, who is not tlic author of the 
Examiner. For I observed the opinion began to 
spread ; and I chose rather to sacrifice the honour I 
received by it, than let injudicious people entitle 
him to a performance, that pcrltaps he might have 
reason to be ashamed of: still faithfully promising 
never to disturb those worthy advocates j but suffer 
them in quiet to roar on at the Examiner, if they or 
their party find any case in it ; as pliysicians say 
there is to people tn torment, such as men in the 
gout, or women in labour. 

However, I must acknowledge myself indebted to 
them for one hint, which I shall now pursue, al- 
though in a different manner. Since the fall of the 
late ministry, I have seen many papers filled with 
their encomiums ; I conceive, in imitation of those 
who write the lives of famous men, whereafter their 
deaths immediately followtheir characters. When 
I saw the poor virtues thus dealt at random, I thought 
the disposers had fiung tlicir names, like valentines 
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junto and their friends. There Crassus drew libe- 
rality and gratitude : Fiilvia, Iiumilify and gentle- 
ness; CIckIIus, piety and justice : Gracchus, loyalti 
to his prince ; Cinna, love of his country and con 
stitution; and ^o of the rest. Or, to quit this alk 
gory, I have often seen of late, the whole set of dis- 
carded statesmen, celebrated by tlieir judiciniH hire- 
Hltngs, for those very qualities which their admirers 
Vowned they chiefly wanted. Did these heroes put 
■ oft' and lock up their virtues* \\hen they came into 
employment ; and have they now resumed rhem, 
since their dismissions ? If they wore them, I am 
«urc it was under their titcatne^s, and wirhnut ever 
once convincing the world of their visibility or in- 
Huence. 

Bur, why should not the present ministry find a 
Lpen to praise them as well as tiie last ? This is what 
H] shall now undertake ; and it may be more impar- 
^■tial in mc, from whom they have deserved so little. I 
"have, wiihcmt being called, served them half a year in 
quality of cliampion ; and, by help of the queen, 

kand a niajority of nine in ten of the kinydom, liave 
been able to protect them against a routed cabal of 
}iated politicians, with a dozen of ^criliblers at their 
head : yet, so far have they been from rewarding me 

»Euitah]y to my deserts, that lo this day they never so 
much as sene to the printer to inquire who I was ; 
although I have known a time and ministry, where a 
L person of half my merit and consideration, would 
Biiare had fifty promises; and, in the mean time, a 
^■pension settled on lum, whereof the iirst quarter 
"should be honestly paid. Therefore my resentments 
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despiscr of money ; pursuing the true intf rest of his 
prince and cou' try ."gainst a!! obstacles ; sagacious 
to view into the rcaioiest con^quences oi things, 
by which aVtUifTiciilrieslly before liim ; a firm frirrd, 
ami a placable c tmv , s-icrificrng his ju^icsr resent- 
ments, not <"o!y to public gtiod, hur to common in- 
tercession and. acknowledgment. ^f^-, with all 
these virnii-s, it must be granted, there h some itiix- 
ture of iiu!i>an infirmity. His grtarest admirers 
must confess his skill at cards am) dtcc to be very 
low and superficial : in horseracing he is utterly 
ignorant ; then, to save a few millions to the pub- 
lick, he never regards how many worthy citizens he 
liinders from making up their plumb. And surely 
there is one thing never 10 be forgiven him ; that he 
delights to have liis table filled with black coans, 
whom he uses as if they were gentlemen. 

My lord Dartmouth * is a man of letters, f' II of 
good sense, good nature, and honour; of strict 
Tirtue and regularity in his life ; but labours under 
one great defect, that he treats his ckrks with more 
civility and good manners, tlian others in his starion 
have done the queen. 

Omitting some others, I shall close this character 
of the present ministry with that of" Mr. St. John-f*; 
who, from his youili applying those admirable talents 
of nature, and improvements of art, topublick busi- 
ness, grew eminent in court and parliament* at an 
age when tiic generality of mankind is employed in 
trifles iind folly. It is to be lamented, that he Ims 
not yet procuicd iiimself a busy, impurtaui counle« 



• He sutccitk'd lljf, rarl of Sundrrlaml .m srcretan I'l txair. 
t SccfCUry ol stair in die rooai of Mr. Hcur)' iJoyle, ' 
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nance ; nor learned that profound paft of wisdom, 
to be difficult of access Besides^ he Jus clearly 
inistakcti the true use of books, which he has thumbed 
and spoiled with reading, when he ought to have 
mulriplied them on his shelves : not like a great man 
of my acquaintance, who knew a book by the back, 
better than a friend^ by the face; although he had 
never conversed witJi the former, and often with the 
latter. 
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ipitl est in omni procuratione negotii et mutterii puiiici, ut 
ttvariutt pcltsiur etiam minima iu^ipUio. 



In every onploymcnt, in every publick office, it ia of Uie 
utmost imporUDCe lo ktcp free Irom etcn the bast suspicion 
ofavacicc. 

1 HERE is no vice which mankind carries to 
such wild extremes, as that of avarice. Those two 
which seem lo rival it in this point, are lust and am- 
bition ; but the former is checked by difficulties and 
diseases, destroys itself by its own pursuits, and 
usualty declines with old age ; and the latter re- 
quiring courage, conduct, and fortune Jn a high 
degree, and meeting with a thousand dangers and 
oppositions, succeeds too seldom in an age to fall 
under common observarion. Or, avarice is perJiaps 
Iht same passion with ambition; only placed in more 
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ignoble and dastardly minds, by which the object ii 
changed froni power to m(iney. Or it may be that 
one man pursues power in order to wealth; and 
another wealth in ortlcr to power; vvliich last is the 
safer way, alchoiigli longer about ; and suiting witli 
every period, as well as condition of life, \% more 
generally ffillowed. 

However it be, the eNtremes of tliis passion arc 
certainly more frequent tlian of any otlicr ; and 
often to a degree so absurd anil ridiculous» that if it 
were not for their fi^equency, they could liardly 
obtain belief. The stage, which carries other fol- 
hes and vices beyond nature and probability, fall* 
very siiorr in the representations of avarice ; nor 
are there any extravagances in this kind, described 
bv ancient or modern ccimedies, which arc not out- 
done by a hundred instances, commonly told among 
ourselves. 

I am ready to conclude hencc^ that a vice wJiich 
keeps so firm a hold upon Iiuman nature, and go- 
verns it witli so unlimited a tyranny, since it can- 
not wholly be eradicated > ought at least to be con- 
iined to particular objects; to thrift and penury, 
to private fraud and extortion, and never suifcrcd 
to prey upon the pufilick; and should certainly lie 
rejected as the most unqualifying circumstance for 
any cmplnymcnt, Avlicrc bribery and corniption can 
possibly enter. 

If the mi^ichiefs of this vice in a pubhck station 
were confined to enriching only those partiniUr 
persons ciin>!.)ycd, the evil would be more support- 
aide : but ir is usually quite oihcrwiM:. When 
a Meward defrauds hi*i lord, he must connirc at the 
rest of the scrvantSi wtiik they arc following the 

same 
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fame practice in their several spheres : so that in 
iomc tauiilics you may observe a subortli nation of 
knaves, in a link downward to the very helper 
in the stabjet, all cheating by concert, and with 
impunity. And cvenirtJiis were all, perhaps the 
nia-stcr cuuld bc^r it wlihout being undone; but 
it so h.ippcns, tjiat for cveiy sliilling the servant 
gets by ioiquitVi the master loses twenty ; the 
perquisites of servants being but small compositions 
for suftertng shopkeepers to bring in what bills tftey 
please. It is exactly the same thing in a state : an 
avaricious man in ofKce, isin conlVileracy with the 
whole clan of his district or dependance; which in 
modern terms of art, is called to li\'e and let live ; 
and yet their gains are the smallest part of the pub- 
lick's loss. Give a guinea to a knavish land waiter, 
and he shall connive at the merchant fur cheating 
the queen of a hundred. A brewer gives a bribe to 
have the privilege of selling drink to the navy; but 
the fraud is a hundred times greater than the bribe, 
and the piiblick is at the whole loss. 

Moraliiis make two kinds of avarice ; that of 
Caialine, alit-ni afpc/ensy mi profmui ; and the other 
more generally understood by that name, which is 
tlie endless desire of hoarding. But I take the for- 
mer 10 be more dangerous in a state, because it 
mingles with ambition, whicli I think the latter 
cannot ; for, although the same breast may be ca- 
pable of admitting both, it is not able to cultivate 
ihemi and where the love of heaping wealth pre- 
vails, there is not in my opinion much to lie appre- 
hended fr(»m ambition. The disgrace of that sordid 
rice 18 sooner apt to spread than any other ; and u 
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always attended with the liatred and scorn of the 
people : so that whenever those two passions hap- 
pen to meet in the SAtnt subJL'ct, it i* nor unlikely 
that Providence has placed avarice to be a check 
upon ambition t and I have reason to think, some 
great miniaters of state have been of my opinion* 
The divine aiitliortty of holy writ, the precepts of 
philosophers, the lashes and ridicule of satirical. 
poets, hare been all employed in exploding this in- 
satiable tliirst of money ; and all equally controlled 
by the daily practice of mankind. Nothing new 
remains to be said upon the occasion ; and if there 
did, I must remember my character, that I am m 
Examiner only, and not a Reformer. 

However, in those cases where the frailties of par- 
ticular men do nearly affect the public welfare, such, 
as a prime minister of stale, or a great general of an 
army; mcthinks there should be some expedient 
contrived, to let them know impartially what is the 
world's opinion in the point. Encompassed with a 
crowd of depending flatterers, they are many degrees 
blinder to their own faults, than the common in- 
firmities of human nature can plead in their excuse* 
Advice dares not to be ofl'erctl, or is wholly lost, or 
returned with hatred : and whatever appears in 
publick against tlieir prevailing vice goes for nothing; 
being either not applied, or passing only for libel 
and slander, proceeding from the malice and envy of 
parry. 

I have sometimes thought, that if I had lived 
Rom« in the time of the lirst triumvirate, I should"^ 
have been ccmprcd to write a letter, as from an un« 
known hand, to those three great men who 

then' 
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then usurped the sovereign power ; wherein I would 
freely and sincerely tell each of them that fault 
which I conceived was most odious, and of worst 
consequence to the cammonwcdlth. That to Cras- 
sus should have been sent to him after his conquests 
in Mesopotamia, and in the following terms. 

•* To Marcus Crassus, health. 
** IF you apply, as you ought, what I now write, 
*' you will be more obliged to me than to all the 
** world, hardly excepting your parents or your 
*' country. I intend to tell you, without disguise 
** or prejudice, the opinion which the world has 
** entertained of you ; and to let you sec I write 
•* this without any sort of ill-will, you shall first 
•' hear the sentiments tliey have to your advantage. 
•* No man disputes tlie gracefulness of your per- 
•* son ; you are allowed to have a good and clear 
*' understanding, cultivated by the knowledge of 
*' men and manners, although not by literature; 
** you are no ill orator in the senate ; you are said 
•' to excel in the art of bridling and subduing your 
** anger, and stifling or concealing your resentments; 
" you have been a mo&t successful general, of long 
•' experience, great conduct, and much personal 
" courage ; you have gained many important vic- 
•* torics for the commonwealth, and forced the 
*' strongest towns in Me'^opotimia to surrender, for 
'* which frequent supplicaiion'^ have been decreed by 
*' the senate. Yet, with all these qualities, ^nd this 
** merit, give mc leave to say, you are neither be- 
" loved by the patricians nor plebeians at home, nor 
** by tlie officers or private soldiers of your own 
** army abroad. And do you know, Crassus, that 

** ihis 
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*' ihis is owing to a fault of which you may cure 
*' yourself by one minute's reflection ? Wfmt shall I 
** say f You are the richest person in the cummon- 
*' wealth ; you have no male child ; your daughters 
** are all married to wealthy patricians ; you arc far 
*' in the decline of life, and j'Ct you are deeply stained 
*' with that odious and ignoble vice of covetousncss. 
** It is affirmed^ tliat you descend even to the meanest 
** and most scandalous degrees of it ; and while you 
** possess so many miUions, while you are daily ac- 
*• quiring so many more, you are solicitous how to 
*• save a single sesterce ; of which a Jumdred igno- 
*' minious instances are produced, and in all men's 
•' mouths, I will only mention that passage of the 
" buskins*, which, after abundance of persuasion, 
*' you would hardly suffer to be cut from your legs, 
** when they were so wet and cold, that to have 
** kept them on would have endangered your life. 

*• Instead of using the common arguments to dis- 
'* suade you from this weakness, I will endeavour to 
•'convince you, that you are really guilty of it; 
'* and leave tjie cure to your own good sense. For 
" perhaps you are not yet persuaded that tliis is 
" your crime ; you have probably never yet been 
** reproached for it to your (ace ; and what you are 
•* now told comes from one unknown, and it may 
*' be from an enemy. You will allow yourself in- 
** deed to be prudent in tlic management of your 
" fortune; you are not a prodigal, like Clodius, or 
*• Catiline ; but surely that deserves not the name of 
" avarice. I will infortn you how to be convinced. 
** Uiiguise your persoUj go among the comiuoa 
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people in Rome, inrrotluce tliscmirse'i about your- 
self, intjuire your own cfiaracter : du the same ia 
your camp ; walk about ir in the evening, hearken 
at every tent ; and if you do not hear every mouth 
censuring, lamenting, cursing this vice In you, 
and even you for this vice, conclude yourself 
innocenr. If you be not yet persuaded, send for 
Atticus, Servius Sulplcius, Cato, or Brutus ; they 
are all your fritntt'i ; conjure them to tell you 
ingenuously, which is your great fault, and which 
they would cliiefly wish you to correct j if tlicy 
do not agree in their verdict, in the name of all 
t!ie gods vou are acquitted. 
** When your adversaries reflect how far you are 
gone in this vice, they are tempted to talk as if 
wc owed our successes not to your courage or 
coniluct, but to those veteran troops you command; 
who arc able to conquer under any general, with 
so many brave and experienced officers to leatl 
them. Besides, we know the conricquences your 
avarice has often occa'^ioned. The soldier ha» 
been starving for bread, surrounded with plenty, 
atid in an encmv's country : but all under safe- 
guards and contributions ; which, if you had 
sometimes pleased to have exchanged for provi- 
sion*., might, at the expense of a few tali-nts in a 
Campaign, have so endeared yuu to the i^irmy, that 
they would have desired you to lead theni to the 
utmost limits of Asia. But you rather chose to 
Confine your conque'^is within the fruitful country 
of Mesopotamia, where plenty of money might 
be raised. How far that fatal greediness of gold 
may liax'e influenced you, in breaking off the 
treaty witli the old Pirthian king Orodes, you 
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'* best can tell; your enemies charge you with it i 
■* your friends offer nothing material in your dc- 
** fence i and alt agree, there is nothing so pcmici- 
•• ous which the extremes of avarice may not b« 
** able to inspire, 

*' The nioment you quit this vice, you will be a 
** truly great man ; and still there will impcrfec- 
** tions enough remain to convince us, you arc n^t 
*• a god. FarewcL*' 

Perhaps a letter of this nature, sent to so reason- 
able a man as Crassus, might have put him upon 
examining into himself, and correcting that little 
sordid appetite, so utterly inconsistent with all pre* 
tences to heroism, A youth in tlie heat of bloody 
may plead, with some show of reason, that he is not' 
able to subdue his lusts. An ambitious man may 
use the same arguments for his love of power j or 
perhaps other arguments to justify it. But excess of 
avarice has neither of these pleas to offer ; it is not 
to be just t tied, and cannot pretend temptation for 
excuse. Whence can the temptation come ? Reason 
disclaims it altogether; and it cannot be said to lodge 
in the blood or the animal spirits. So diat I con- 
clude, no man of true valour, and true understand- 
ing, upon whom this vice has stolen unawares, whco 
he is convinced he is guilty, will suffer it to remam 
in his breast an hour. 
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NUMBER XXVm. 

TBURSDAir, PEflRlfARY I5, I710-II. 

tnuUm ut tu riseris Cottfltia " 

Sliall you Cotytto's fcnsU drride, 
Yci saicly triumph in your prtdt'- ? 

[In answer to the Letter to tlic Examiner.] 
SIR, Ltrndpn, Feb. 15, 1710-11. 

LTHOUGH I have wanted leisure to acknow- 
ledge the honour of a letter you were pleased to 
write to me about six months ago; yet I have been 
TcrycareHilin obeying some of your commands, and 
am going on as fa^st as I can wlrli tlie rest. I wish you 
bad ihought fit to have conveyed them to me by a 
mure private hand than that of the printing house : 
for, althougfi I was pleased with a pattern of style 
and spirit which I proposed to imitate, yet I was 
torr}' the wurld should be a witness how far 1 fell 
short tn both. 

1 am afraid you did not consider what an abun- 
dance of work you have cut out for me ; neither am 
I at all comforted by the promise you are so kind 
to make, that wJien I have performed my task, 

D n shall blush in his grave among the dead, 

Walpole among the living, and even Volponc shall 
feel some remorse. How the gentleman in his grave 
may have kept his countenance, 1 cannot inform 
y(>u, having no acquaintance at all with the sexton ; 
hut for the other two, I take leave ro assure you, 
there have not yet appeared the least signs of blush- 
ing 
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ing or remorse in either, although some very good 
opportunities have offered, if they had tliought fit to 
accept them ; so that, with your permission, I Would 
rather engage to continue this work until they be in 
their graves too : whicli I am sure will happen much 
sooner than the other. /' 

You desire I would collect some of those indigni- 
ties offered last year to her majesty. I am ready to 
oblige you ; and have got a pretty tolerable collec- 
tion by me, wliich I am in doubt whether to publish 
by itself in a large volume in folio, or scatter them 
here and there occasionally in my papers : although 
indeed I am sometimes thinking to stifle them alto- 
gether ; because such a history will be apt to give 
foreigners a monstrous opinion of our country. But 
since it is your absolute opinion, that tlie world 
should be informed ; I will, with the first occasion, 
pick out a few choice instances, and let them take 
their chance in the ensuing papers. I have likewise 
in my cabinet certain quires of paper, filled with 
facts of corruption, mismanagement, cowardice* 
treachery, avarice, ambition, and the like; with an 
al[)liabetical table, to save trouble. And perhaps 
you will not wonder at the care I take to be so well 
providcil, when you consider the vast expense I am 
at. I feed weekly two or three wit-starved writers, 
who have no visible supjioft ; beside several other 
otluTs, who live upon my offals. In short, I am like 
a nurse who suckles twins at one time ; and has be- 
sides one or two wlielps constantly to draw her breasts. 
I must needs confess (and it is with grief I speak 
it) that 1 have been the innocent cause of a great 
circulation of dulness : at the same time, 1 iiavc 
often wondered how it has come to pass, tiiat these 

industrious 
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industrious people, after poring so constantly upon 
die Examiner, a paper writ with plaia sense and in a 
tolcriible style, have made so little iinprovement. 
J 3.m sure it would have fullcn out quire otherwise 
with me : for, by what I have seen of their perfor- 
mances (and I am credibly informed they are all of 
a piece) if I had perused them until now, I should 
have been fit for little^ but to make an advocate in 
the same cause. 

You, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most ctthers do, 
what end these angry folks propose in writing per- 
petually against tlie Examiner : it is not to beget a 
better opinion of the late ministry, or with any hope 
t<i convince the world, that I am in the wrong in 
tny one fact I relate j they know all that to be lost 
labour, and yet theii* design is important enough : 
they would tain provoke me, by ail sorts of metiiods 
within the length of ihclr capacity, to answer their 
papers; wiiich would render mine wholly useless to 
the publtck ; for, if it once came to rejoinder and 
reply, we should be all upon a level ; and then their 
work would be done. 

There Is one gentleman * indeed, who has written 
three small pamphlets upon the management of the 
war, and the treaty of peace. I'hese I had intended 
to have bestowed a paper in examining ; and could 
ei&tly have made it appear, that whatever he says of 
truth, relates not at all to the evils we complain of, 
or controls one syllable of what I have ever advanced. 
Nobody, that I know of, did ever dispute the duke 
of Marlborough's courage, conduct, or success; 
they jiave been always unquestionable, and will con- 
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tiftue to be so, in spite of the malice of his enemies, 
or» which is yet more, the weakoess of his advocates. 
The nation only wishei to sec him t^ken out of ill 
hands, and put: into better. Hut what is all this to 
ihc conduct of the laic ministry, tiie shameful mis- 
managements in Sp.iiiii, or the wron^ steps in the 
treaty of peace ; the secret of which will not bear 
tile^ig(llt, anti is consequently by this author very 
poorly liefcndt'd ? '1 hese, and many other tlangv, I 
would have shown ; but, upon second thoughts^ de- 
termined to liave it done in a discourse by itself, 
rather than take up room here, and break into the 
design of this paper, whence I have reioivcd to 
banish controversy as much as possible. But the 
postscript to his third pimpldet was enough to dis- 
gust me from having any dealings at all with such a 
writer ; unless that part was left ro some footman he 
has picked up among the boys who follow the camp, 
whose character it would suit much better than that 
of the supposed author: at least, the foul language, 
the idle, impotent menaces, and the gross pcncrting 
of an innocent expression in the fourth Examiner, 
joined to that respect I shall ever have for the func- 
tion of a divine, would incline me to believe so. 
Bui, when he turns oil' his footman, and disclaims 
that postscript, I will tear it out, and see how far the 
rest deserves to be considered. 

Bat, sir, I labour under a tiiuch greater difficulty, 
upi>n which I should be glad to hear your advice. 
I am wonicd on one side by the whigs, for being too 
severe ; and by the torics on the other, for being too 
gentle. I have formerly hinted a complaint of this ^^ 
but, having K-itcly received two peculiar letters, 
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among many others, I thought nothing could better 
represent my condition, or the opiniun which the 
warm men of both sides have of my conduct, than 
to send you a transcript of each. , The former is ex- 
actly in these words : 

** To the Examiner. 
** Mr- Examiner, 

" By your continual reflecting upon the conduct 
■* of the late ministry, and by your encomiums on 
•* the present, it is as clear as the sun at noon day, 
*' that you are a jesnitjOr nonjuror, employed by the 
*' friends of the pretender, to endeavour to introduce 
** popery and slavery and arbitrary power, and to 
** infringe the sacred act for toleration of dissenters. 
•* Now, sir, since the most ingenious authors, who 
** write weekly against you, arc not able to teach you 
** better manners, I would have you to know, that 
** those great and excellent men, as low as you 
•* think them at present, do not want friends that 
** will take the first proper occasion to cut your 
•• throat, as all such enemies to moderation ought 
•• to be served. It is well you have cleared another 
** person from being author of your cursed libels; 
** although, d — n me, perhaps after all, that may be 
•' a bamboozle too. However, I hope we shall soon 
•• ferret you out. Therefore I adinse you as a friend 
•* to let fall your pen, and retire betimes ; for ouf 
" patience is now at an end. It is enough to lose 
** our power and employments, without setting the 
•* ivholc nation against us. Consider, three years is 
•' the life of a party ; d — n me, every dog has hi* 
•* day, and it will be our turn next: therefore take 
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'* warning, and learn to sleep in a whole skin j or, 
*• whenever we are uppermost, by G — d you shall 
** find no mercy/' 
The other letter was in the following terms : 

" To the Examiner. 
" Sir, 
*' I am a country member, and constantly send 1 
** doaen of your papers down to my electors. I- 
" have read tllem all, but, I confess, not with the 
** satisfaction I expected. It is plain you know a 
•* great deal more than you write ; why will you 
*' not let us have it all out? We are told that the 
*' queen has been a long time treated witli inso- 
•* lence, by those she has most obliged. Pray, sir, 
** let us have a few good stories upon that head. 
•* We have been cheated of several millions ; why 
*' will you not set a mark on the knaves who arc 
*• guihy, and show us what ways they took to rob 
** the publick at such a rate ? Inform us how we 
** came to be disappointed of peace about two years 
•* ago. In short, turn the whole mystery of ini- 
** quity inside out, that every body may have a 
" view of it. But above all explain to us, whi|^H 
'* was the bottom of that same impeachment : I an^* 
** sure 1 never liked it ; for at tliat very time a dis- 
** scnting preacher in our neighbourhood came often 
** to see our parson ; it cowld be for no good, for lie 
** would walk a'jout the barns and the stables, and 
** desired to look into the church, as who should 
** «ay, These will shodly be mine : and we all be- 
** lieved, he was then contriving some alterations, 
** against he got into possession. And I sh^ll n 
** forget that a ^UiIl*, justice offered mc dicn . -^ 

" high 
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" high for my bishop's lease. I must be so bold to 
*' tell you, sir, that you are too favourable : I am 
" sure there was no living in quiet for us, while they 
" were in the saddle. 1 was turned out of the com- 
** mission, and called a Jacobite, although it cost 
" mc a thousand pounds in joining with the prince 
** of Orange at the Revolution. The discoveries I 
'* would have you make, are of some facts, for 
*' which ihey ought to be hanged ; not that 1 value 
•* their heads, but I would see them exposed, which 
** may be done upon the owner's shoulders as well as 
** upon a pole." &c. 



These, sir, are the sentiments of a whole party on 
one side, and of considerable numbers on the other : 
however, taking the medium between these extremes, 
I think to go on as I have hitherto done, although 
I am sensible my paper would be more popular, if { 
did not lean too much on the favourable side, For 
nothing delights tlie people more, than to sec their 
oppressors humbled, and all their actions painted 
with proper colours, set out in open view; exactas 
tyrana^i Jerisum bumeris bibit aurt vulgm* 

But as for the whigs, I am in some doubt, whether 
lis mighty concern they show for the honour of the 
tc ministry, may not be affected ; at least whctlicr 
their masters will thank them for their zeal in such a 
cause. It is, \ think, a known story of a gentleman, 
who fought another for calling him a son of a whore ; 
that the lady desired her son to make no more quarrels 
upon that subject, because it was true. For pray, sir, 
dues it not look like a jest, that such a pernicious 
crew, after draining our wealth, and discovering the 
most destructive designs against our church and 
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*' warning, and learn to sleep in a "^ 
** whenever we arc uppermost, hv 
•» find no tiitrcy." 
The other letter was in tlic fr 



** To the ^ 



iicy arc got 
jld hire these 
itations ? 1 rc- 
Asc in the world, 
N^, having fallen in 
all his money, and 
** Sr«, v-ated, got a good beating 

" I ann a country r jring to affront gentlemen. 
** tloicn of your ' jon, why these purloiners of the 
** have read titer ^^ a clutter to be made about their 
" satisfaction * io prevent inquisitions that might 
" great dea* '.^'ik'if^g them refund : like those wo- J 
*• not let .-"j! shoplifters, who, when ihey arechal- 
*• vir thefts, appear to be mighty angry 

•'.... ;, for fear of being searched. 

•* \f liss you, sir, when I hare taken notice 

^ mrncular. Perhaps you may have observed 
rL lolerated factious papers of the week» thM the ^ 
^ of Rochester is frequently reflected on, fof ^ 
4<y}0g been ecclesiastical commissioner, and lord 
ffgtsurcT, in the reign of the late king James. The 
;■,- is true ; and it will not be denied, to hisimmor^j 
iJ iionour, that, because he could not comply vrith 
ihc measures then taking, he resigned both those cm- 
ploynKnts ; of which the latter was immediately 
supplied by a commission, composed of two popish 

lords, anil f!ip prr^nt rrirl of Godolphin. 
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JAY, FEBRUARY 22, 17IO-II. 

titma infortunce lonis, non extuUsse se in potestate, rum. 
^tsse insolentem in pecunia, non se praiulisse aliis propter 
alundantiamfortuncc. 

Jn the goods of fortune it is the highest comttijendat ion to say, 
that he was not elated in power, insolent in riches, or con- 
temptuous amid tlie overflowing of fortune. 

1am conscious to myself, that I write this paper 
with no other intention but of doing good. I never 
received injury from the late ministry, nor advan- 
tage from the present, farther than in common with 
every good subject. There were among the former, 
one or two, who must be allowed ^o have possessed 
very valuable qualities ; but, proceeding by a system 
of politicks which our constitution could not suffer, 
and discovering a contempt of all religion, especially 
of that which has been so happily established among 
us ever since the Reformation ; they seem to have 
been justly suspected of no very good inclinations to 
cither. 

It is possible, that a man may speculatively pre- 
fer the constitution of another country, or a Utopia 
of his own, before that of the nation where he is 
bom and lives ; yet, from considering the dangers or 
innovation, the corruptions of mankind, and the 
frequent impossibility of reducing ideas to practice, 
he may join heartily in preserving the present order 
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of things, and be a true friend to the governtnent 
already settled. So in religion, a man may perhaps 
have little or none of it at heart; yet if he conceals 
his opinions, if he endeavours to make no proselytes, 
advances no impious tenets in writing or discourse; 
if, according to the common atheistical notion, he 
believes religion to be only a contrivance ofpohii- 
cians for keeping the vulgar in awe, and that the 
present model is better adjusted tlian any other to so 
useful an end ; although the condition of such a man, 
as to his own future state, be; very deplorable ; yet 
providence, which often works good out of evii, can 
make even such a man an instrument for contributing 
toward the preservation of the clmrch. 

On the other side ; I take a state to be truly ifli 
danger, both as to its religion and government, when 
a set of ambitious politicians, bred up in hatted to 
the constitutiun, and a conteinpt for all religion, arc 
forced upon exerting these qualities in order to keep 
or increase their power, by widening ihcir bottom; 
and taking in (like Mahomet) some principles from 
every pany, that is in any way discontented at the 
present tdith and settlement ; which was raanifestty 
our case. Upon this occasion, I remember to have 
asked some consider^-ble wliigs, whether it did not 
bring a disreputation upon their body, to have the 
whole herd of prcsbyterians, independants, atlicUcs, 
anabaptists, deists, quakcrs, and socinians, openly 
and universally listed under their banners ? TJicy 
answered tlut all this was absolutely necessary, in 
order to make a balance against the tories; and all 
little enough : for indeed, it was as much as they 
could possibly do, although assisted with the abso- 
lute power of disposing of every employment ; while 

the 
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the bulk of die English gentry kept iirm to their old 
principles in church and state. 

But, notwithstanding what I have hitherto said, I 
art) informed, several among die whigs continue still 
so refractory, that they will hardly allow the heads 
of thrir party to have entertained any designs of 
ruining the constitution ; or that they would hare 
endeavoured it if they had continued in power, I 
beg their pardon, if I have discovered a secret : but 
who could imagine they ever intended it should be 
one, after those overt acts with which they thought 
fit to conclude their farce ? But perhaps they now 
find it convenient to deny vigorously ; tliat the 
question may remain, wliy was the old ministry 
changed, which they urge on without ceasing, as if 
no occasion In the least had been given j but that all 
were owing tp the insinuations of crafty men, prac- 
tising upon the weakness of an easy prince : I shall 
therefore offer, among a hundred^ one reason for this 
change, which I think would justify any monarchy 
who ever reigned, for the like proceeding. 

It is notorious enough, how highly princes have 
been blamed in the histories of all countries, particu- 
larly of our own, upon the account of their minions ; 
who Ijave been ever jusdy odious lo the people for 
their insolence and avarice, and engrossing the fa- 
vours of their masters. Whoever has been the least 
conversant in the English story, cannot but have heard 
of Gavcston, the Spencers, and the earl of Oxford ; 
who, by the excess and abuse of their power, cost 
the princes they served, or rather governed, their 
crowns and lives. However, in the case of minions, 
it must at least be acknowledged, that die prince is 
pleased and happy, although his subjects be ag- 

K 4 grle^iedj 
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grieved ; and he has the plea of friendship to excuse 
Iiim, which is a disposition of generous minds. Be- 
sides, a wise minion, ahiiough he be haughty to 
others, is humble and insinuating to his master, atid 
cultivates his favour by obedience and respect. But 
OUT misfortune has been a great deal worse ; we have 
suffered for some years undirr tlie oppression, the 
avarice, and insolence of those, for whom the queea 
had neither esteein nor friendship; who rather seemed 
to snatch their own dues, than receive the favour of 
their sovereign ; and were so far from returning re- 
spect, that they forgot common good manners. 
They imposed on their prince, by u,rging the neces- 
sity of atfa\rs of their own creating : they first raised 
difficulties, and then offered them as arguments to 
keep themselves in power. They united themselves, 
against nature and principle, to a party they had al- 
ways abhorred, and which was now content to come 
in upon any terms, leaving them and their creatures 
in full possession of the court : then they urged the 
formidable strength of that party, and the dongen 
which must follow by disobliging it- So that it 
leems almost a miracle how a princess, thus besieged 
on all sides, could alone Jiavc courage and prudence 
enough to extricate hei^self. 

And indeed there is a point of history relating to, 
this matter, which well deserves to be considered. 
When her majesty came to the crown, ilie took into 
favour and employment several persons, who were 
esteemed the best friends of the old constitution ; 
among whom none were reckoned farther gone in tJi^ 
high church principles (as they are usually called) 
than two or three who had at that time most credit}, 
and eter since, until within tbc$e few months, pos- 
sessed 
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sesscd all power at court. So that the first umbrage 
given to the whigs, and the pretences for clamouring 
against France and the pretender, were derived from 
them. And I believe nothing appeared then more 
unlikely, than that such different opinions should 
ever incorporate ; that parry having, upon former 
occasions, treated those very persons with enmity 
cnotigh. But some lords then about court, and ia 
the queen's good graces, not able to endure those 
growing impositions upon the prince and people, 
presumed to interpose ; and were consequently soon 
removed and disgraced. However, when a most ex- 
orbitant grant was proposed, antecedent to any visi- 
ble merit, it miscarried in parViament, for want of 
being seconded by those who had most credit in the 
house; and who, having always opposed the like 
excesses in a former reign, thought it their duty to 
^ do so still, to show to the world that the dislike was 
H not against persons, but things. But this was to cross 
Hthe oligarchy in the tenderest point ; a point which 
" outweighed all considerations of duty and gratitude 
to their prince, or regard to the consttturion: and 
therefore, after having in several private meetings con- 
certed measures with their old enemies, and granted 
as well as received conditions ; they began to change 
their style and their countenance, and to put it as A 
maxim in the mouths of their emissaries, that Eng- 
land must be saved by whigs. This unnatural league 
was afterward cultivated by another incident, I mean 
tlic act of security, and the consequences of it, 
which every body knows ; when (to use the words of 
tay correspondent *) the sovereign authority was 
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parcelled out among the faction, and made the pur- 
chase of indemnity for an offending minister. Thus 
the union of the two kingdoms, improved that be- 
tween the ministry and tlie junto; which was after- 
ward cemented by their mutual danger in that 
storm they so narrowly escaped about three years 
ago, but however was not quite perfected till prij)c< 
George's * death ; and then they went lovingly on' 
together, both satisiied with their several shares, ac 
at full liberty to gratify their predominant inclioi 
tions ; the first, their avarice and ambition ; the 
other, their models of innovation in church ui< 
state. 

Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that baf- 
fled question, why was the late ministry cliangcdi 
may receive the following answer; that it was be- 
come necessary by the insolence and avarice of somej 
about the queen, who, in order to perpetuate thcil 
tyranny, had made a monstrous alliance with th« 
yifho profess principles destructive to our religion and 
government. If this will not suffice, let him mak«| 
an abstract of all the abuses I have mentioned in m] 
former papers, and view them together ; after which, 
if he still remain unsatisfied, let him suspend hi« 
opinion a few weeks longer. Although, ai'ter all* 
I think the question as trifling as thai of the papists, 
\viicn they ask us, where was our religion before 
Luther ? And indeed the ministry was changed for 
the same reasons that religion was reformed ; becau$4 
a. thousand corruptions had crept into the discipltno' 
and doctrine of the state, by the pride, the avarice, 
tl'.e fraud, and the ambition of those, whoadminb^ 
tered to u& in secular affairs. 

* Prince George of Dromark, husband to ibr iit:crii. 

I Ucarc 
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I heard myself censured the other day in a coffee- 
house, for seeming to glance in the letter to Crassus 
against a great man, who is still in employment, and 
likely to continue so. What if I had really intended 
that such an application should be given it ? 1 can- 
not perceive how I could be justly blamed for so 
gentle a reproof. If I saw a handsome young fellow 
going to a ball at court, with a great smut upon lib 
face J could he take it ill in me to point out the 
place, and desire him, with abundance of good 
words, to pull out his handkerchief and wipe it off; 
or bring him to a glass, where he might plainly see 
it with his own eyes ? Does any nian think I shall 
suffer my pen to inveigh against vices, only because 
they are charged upon persons who are no longer in 
power ? Every body knows, that certain vices arc 
more or less pernicious, according to the stations of 
those who possess them. For example, lewdness and 
intemperance are not of so bad consequences in a town- 
rake, as in a divine ; cowardice in a lawyer, is more 
supportable than in an officer of the array. It I should 
find fault with an admiral because he wanted politeness, 
or an alderman for not understanding Greek ; that 
indeed would be to go out of the way for occasion of 
quarrelling. But excessive avarice in a general is, I 
think, die greatest defect he can be liable to next to 
the want of courage and conduct ; and may be at- 
tended with the most ruinous consequences, as it was 
in Crassus, who to that vice alone owed the desrruc- 

ktion of Jiimself and his army. It is the same thing 
io praising men's excellencies : which are more or less 
valuable, as the person you commend has occasion 
to employ them. A man may perhaps mean hanest- 
y } yet, if he be not able to spell, he shall never 

have 
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have my vote to be a secretary. Another may havo 
>vit and learning, in a post, where honesty with pluQ 
common sense are of much more use. You may 
praise a soldier for his skill at chess, because it is said 
^o be a military game, and the emblem of drawing 
up an army ; but this to a treasurer would be noi 
more a compliment, than if you called him a game- 
ster or a jockey. 

P.S. I have received a letter relating to Mr^ 
Greenshields ; the person that sent it may 
know, that I will say something to it in tlu; 
next paper, 



NUMBER XXX. 

THURSDAY, MARCH I, 171O-II. 

Quec evim domus tarn stalUis, qute tarn jirma civUas est, qiuL 
non odiis atque dissidiisfunditus possit tverti 9 

What family so established, what society so firmly united, that 
it cannot be broken and dissolved by intestine quarrels and 
divisions ? 

IF we examine what societies of men are in closest 
union among themselves, we shall find them either 
to be those who are engaged in some evil design, or 
who labour under one common misfortune. Thus 
the troops of banditti in several countries abroad, the 
knots of highwaymen in our own nation, the several 
tribes of sharpers, thieves, and pickpockets, with 

many 
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^M|iiy Others, are so firmly knit togetTier^ that no- 
^Hng is more difHcult than to break or dissolve their 
several gangs : so likewise those who arc fellow suf- 
ferers under any misfortune, wliethcr it be in reality 
or opinion, are usually contracted into a very strict 
union ; as we may observe in the papists throughout 
tbc kingdom, under those real difficulties which are 
H^ustly put 00 them ; and in the several schisms of 
^prcsbyterians, and other sects, under that grievous 

R persecution of the modern kind, called want of power. 
And the reason why such confederacies are kept so 
Kacred and inviolable, is very plain ; because, in 
each of those cases I have mentioned, the whole 
body is moved by one spirit in pursuit of one gcne- 
nd end, and the intet'est of individuals is not crossed 
by each other, or by the whole. 

Now both these motives are joined to unite the 
higb-flying whigs at present : they have been always 
engaged in an evil design, and of late they are faster 
tivettcd by that terrible calamity, the loss of power. 
So thai whatever designs a mischievous crew of dork 
confederates may possibly entertain, who will stop at 

■ no means to compass them, may be justly apprc- 
^■hcnded from these. 

■ On the other side, thOie who tvish well to the 
" publick, and would gladly contribute to its service, 

arc apt to differ in their opinions about the methods 

» of promoting it; and when their party flourishes, 
arc sometimes envious at those in power ; ready to 
overvalue their own merit, and be impatient until it 
be rewarded by the measure they have prescribed 
for themselves. There is a farther topick of con- 
tention, which a ruling pafty is apt to fall into, in 
relation to retrospections, and inquiry into past mis- 
carriages ; 
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carriagca ; wherein some are thotight too warm and 
zealous, others too cool and remiss ; while in the 
mean time these divisions are industriously fomented 
by the discarded faction ; «?hlch, although it be an 
old practice, has lieen much improved in the school* 
of the Jesuits; who, when they despaired of pervert- 
ing this nation to popery, by arguments or plots 
against the state, sent their emissaries to subdivide 
us into schisms. And this expedient is now, with 
great propriety, taken up by our men of incensed 
moderation ; because they suppose themselves abie 
to attack the strongest of our subdivisions, and to sub- 
due us one after another. Nothing better resembles 
this proceeding, than tliat famous combat between 
the Horatii and Curiatii ; where, two of the former 
being killed, the third, who remained entire and un^ 
touched, was able to kill his three wounded adver- 
saries, after he had divided them by a stratagem. I 
well know with how tender a hand all this should be 
touched J yet at the same time I think it my duty to 
warn the friends, as well as expose the enemies of the 
publick weal ; and to begin preaching up union, 
upon the iirst suspicion that any steps are made to 
disturb it. 

But the two chief subjects of discontent, whici 
upon most great changes in the management of put 
lick aUkirs, arc apt to breed ditfercnces among thoic 
who arc in possession, are what J have just now 
mentioned ; a desire of punishing the corruption of 
former maiLigers ; and rewarding xuerit among those 
who liave been any way instrumental or consenting 
to the change. The first of these is a p6int so nice, 
that I shall purposely wave it; but the Utter I take 
to fall properly wnhin my district. By merit, I 

here 
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ere understand that value which every man put* 

upon his own dcservings from the publick. And I 

believe, there could not be a more difficult employ- 

ent found out, than that of paymaster general to 

his sort of merit ; or a more noisy, crowded place, 

tJian a court of judicature erected to settle and adjust 

every man's claim upon that article. I imagine, if 

b liad fallen into the fancy of the ancient poets, 

ey would have dressed it up after tlieir manner 

into an agreeable fiction ; and given us a genealogy 

and description of merit, perhaps not very different 

from that which follows. 

A poetical genealogy and description of MERIT. 

'* That true Merit was the son of Virtue and 
•* Honour ; but that there was likewise a spurious 

child, who usurped the name, and wliose parents 

were Vanity and Impudence. That at a distance 
*• there was a great resemblance between them, and 

they were often mistaken for each other. That 
*• the bastard issue had a loud shrill voice, which 
•• was perpetually employed in cravings and com- 
•• plaints; while the other never spoke louder than 
, •* a whisper, and was often so bashful that he could 
** not speak at all. That in all great assemblies the 
** false Merit would step before the true, and stand 

I** just in his way ; was constantly at court, or great 
'* men's levees, or whispering in some minister's ear, 
M That the more you fed him, the more hungry and 
** importunate he grew. That he often passed for 
•• the true son of Virtue and Honour, and the 
'" genuine^ for an impostor. That he was born 

* distorted and a dwarf, but by force of art appeared 

* of handsome shape, and taller than the usual size ; 

*' and 
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** and that none but those who were wise and good, 
*' as well as vigilant, could discover his littleness or 
•* deformity. That the true Merit had been often 
•' focccd fo the indignity of applying to the false, for 
•' his credit with those in power, and to keep hira- 
*• self from starving. That false Merit filled the 
** antichambers with a crew of his dependants and 
** creatures, such as projectors, schematists, oc- 
•* casional converts to a party, prostitute iiaiterers, 
•* standing writers, buffoonsj, shallow politicians, 
*' empty orators, and the like ; who all owned him 
■' for their patron, and he grew discontented if they 
•* were not immediately fed**' 

This metaphorical description of fiUsc Merit is, I 
doubt, calculated for most countries in Christendom ; 
as to our own, I belierc it may be said, with a stdfi- 
cieui Te&ervc of charity, that we arc fully able to re- 
ward every man among m According to his real de- 
8erving!> : and I think I may add, without suspicion 
of flattery, that never any piince had a ministry with 
a better judgment to distinguish between false and 
real n)crit, than that which is sour at the helm ; or 
whose inclination, as well as interest, was gtcatcr to 
cncoura^ the latter. And it ought to be observed, 
that those great and eKcelleat persons we see at 
the head of affairs, are of the queen's own persooal^ 
voluntary choice : not ftvced upon her by any inso- 
lent, overgrown iavourite, or by the preceaded 
necessity of coropl)!!^ wttb an unruly £ictioa. 

Vet these are the persons whom those scandals lo 

tlic press, io their daily pamphlets and papen, openly 

— '- u «o ignominioas a ntc, as I bdicve was 

s^nicd beibn under any ptnxniucM. For 
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surely no lawful power derived ffoni a prince should 
be so far affronted, as to leave those wlio are in nu- 
thorlty exposed to every scnrrllous libeller : because 

(in this point I make a mighty difference between 
ihoie who arc In, and those who are out of power ; 
not upon any regard to their persons, but the stations 
they arc placed in by the sovereign. And if my dis- 
tinction be right, I think I might appeal to any man, 
whether if A stranger were to read the invectives 
which are daily published against the present ministry, 

I and the outrageous fury of the authors against me for 
censuring the last; he would not conclude the whigi 
to be at this time in full possession of power and fa- 
vour, and the tories entirely at their mercy. But all 
ihis now Ceases to be a wonder, since the queen her- 
self is no longer spared ; witness the libel publislied 
some days ago, under the title of ** A Letter to Sir 
** Jacob Banks," where the reflections upon *her 
sacred majesty, are much more plain and direct, 
than e%*er the Examiner thought fit to publifh 
igainst the most obnoxious persons in a miniitry, 
liscarded for endeavouring the ruin of their prince 

Land country. Ca?sar indeed threatened to hang the 
liratcs for presuming to disturb him, while he was 
their prisoner aboard tlieir ship : But it was Qpsar 
vho did so, and he did it to a crew of publick rob- 

^"bcrs; and it became the greatness of his spirit, far 
he Wvtd to execute wjiat he had threatened. Had 
they been in his power and sent such a message, it 
:ould be imputed to nothing but the extremes of 
impudence, folly, or madness. 

I had a letter last week relating to Mr, Grcen- 
llitclds, an episcopal clergyman of ScntLind ; ami 
ihc Uriter seems to be a gentleman of that part of 
\' or. 111. L Britain 
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cause of hatred, by prompting us to fly from our 
other side, and div itling the same body into two, 
gave each slice the name of a party. 

I approve the fable and application, wirh this re* 
fincment upon it : for parties do not only split a na- 
tion, but every individual among tliem, leaving each 
but half their strength^ and wit, and honesty, and 
good nature ; but one eye and car for their sight and 
hearing, and equally lopping the rest of the sensei. 
Where parties arc pretty equal in a state, no man can 
perceive one bad quality in Iiis own, or good one in 
Ills adversaries. Besides, party being a dry disagree- 
able subject, it renders conversation insipid or sour, 
and confines invention. I speak not here of the 
leaders, but the insignificant crowd of followers in a 
party, who have been the instruments of mixing it in 
every condition and circumstance of life. As the 
zealots among the Jews, bound the law about their 
forehead, and wrists, and hems of their g.irmcnt$, so 
the women among us, have got the disiingui ' 
marks of party in tlieir muffs, their fans, and ti'i^.i 
furbelows. The whig ladies put on their patches in 
a different manner from the tories. They have made 
schisms in the playhouse, and each have their pani- 
cular sides at the opera : and w lien a man changes I)i<i 
party, he must infallibly count upon the loss of liis 
mistress. I asked a gentleman tiie other day, how be 
liked such a lady s But he would not give iiic hi* 
opinion, till I had answered him whether she were a 
^vhig or a tory. Mr. — ^— ^ ♦, since he is known 
to visit the present ministry, and lay some lime 
under a suspicion of writing tlic Examtneft is iK> 
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longer a man of wit ; his very poems have contracted 
a stupidity, many years after they were printed. 

Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical ge- 
nealogy of Merit, I tliouglit it would be proper to 
add another of Party, or rather of Faction (to avoid 
mistake) not telhng the reader whether it be my 
own or a quotation, till I know how it is approved. 
But whether I read, or dreamed ir, the fable is as 
follows : 



** LlBEllTY,, the daughter of Oppression, after 
** having brought forth several f^'f children, as 
** Kichcs, Arts, Learning, Trade, and many others, 
** was at last delivered of her youngest daughter, 
*• called Faction ; whom Juno, doing the office 
'* of the midwife, distorted in his birth out of envy 
*' to the mother, whence it derived its peevishness 
*' and sickly constitution. However, as it is often 
** the nature of parents to grow most fond of their 
*• youngest and disagreeablest* children, so it li:ip- 
** pencd with Liberty; who doatcd on this daugh- 
** tcr to such a degree, that by her goad will she 
*' would never sufter the girl to be out of her srghr. 
*' As miss Faction grew up, she became so tcrma- 
** gant antl froward, that there was no enduring her 
*' any longer in Heaven. Jupiter gave her wrtrning 
•* to be gone ; and her moiliec, rather than forsake 
** her, took thcwliole family down to earth. She 
** landed first in Greece ; w»s expelled by degrees 
** through all the cities by her daughter's til con- 
•* duct ; fled afterward to Italy, and being banished 

♦ • Dliagfftaljlrst'— hns a had joimd j it slionld be * m«l <1ii- 
* ngn-Ci»l)Ic 1' iiiilysylliibU's, ill gfrnT;)!, sUoiiltl b;)vc their degrcet 
t wl'tompurison loriucd by, ' more' and ' myst." 
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thence, took shelter among the Goths, with whoni* 
she passed into most parts of Europe ; but, being 
driven out every where, she began to lose esteemj, 
and her daughter's faults were imputed to herself: 
so that at this time she has hardlya place in the world 
to retire to. One would wonder what strange quali-] 
ties this daughter must poasess, sufficient to blxst 
the influence of so divine a mother, and the rest of 
her children. She always affected to keep mem 
and scandalous company; valuing nobody but just 
as they agreed with her in every capricious opinion 
she thought fit to take up ; and rigorously exact- 
ing compliance, though she changed her senti* 
ments ever so often. Her great employment was, 
to breed discord among friends and relations, andi 
make up monstrous alliances between those whose 
dispositions least resembled each other, Wljocvcr 
otVercd to contradict her, though in the n^ost in> 
significant trifle, she would be sure to distinguish 
by some ignominious appellation, and allow them 
to have neither honour, wit, bcAuty, learning, 
honesty, or common sense. She intruded into 
all companies at tlic moit unseasonable limes; 
mixed at balls, assemblies, and other parties of 
ple;isure, liauntcd every coffee house ami book- 
seller's ^hop, and by her perpetual talking filled 
all places widi disturbance and confustan ; she 
buxxeU about the merchant in the exchange, the 
(!ivine it) his pulpit, and the shopkeeper behind 
his counter. Above all, she frequented puhlick 
assemblies, where she sat in the shape of an 
obscene, ominous bird, ready to prompt her 
friends, as they spoke." 
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If 1 understand this fable of Faction right, it 
ought to be applied to those who set themselves up 
against the true interest and constitution of their 
country ; which I wiah the undertakers for tlie late 
ministry would please to take notice of, or tell us by 
what figure of speech they pretend to call so great 
and unforced a majority, with the queen at tlicir 
head, by the name of tlie faction ; which is not un- 
like the phrase of the nonjurors, who, dignifying 
one or two deprived bisiiops, and half a score clergy- 
fncn of the same stamp, with the title of the church 
of England, exclude all the rear as schismaticks ; or 
like the presbyterians laying the same accusation, 
with equal justice, against the established religion. 

And here it may be worth inquiring, what are th^ 
true characteristicks of a faction ; or how it is to be 
distinguished from that great botly of the people who 
are friends to the constitution ? The headi of a facn 
tion are usually a set of upstarts, or men ruined '\r\ 
their fortunes, whom some great change in a govern- 
ment did at first out of their obscurity produce upon 
the stage. They associate themselves wirh those ivliQ 
flislikc the old establislnnent, religious and civil. 
They are full of new schemes in politicks and divi- 
nity ; they have an incurable hatred against the oltt 
nobilit)% and strengthen their party by dt penilanta 
raised from the lowest of the people. Tficy have 
gCTcral ways of wotltiog themselves into power; but 
ihcy are sure to be called, when a corrupt adminis^ 
iratjon wants to be supported, against those who are 
endeavouring at a reformation ; and they hrmly ob- 
icn/c that celebrated maxim, of preserving power by 
ihc same arts by which it is attained. They act 
vith the spirit of tliose who believe their time is 
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but short: and their first care is, to heap up Lm- 
iTiense riches at the public expense j in which the 
have two ends beside that common one of insatJablft-^ 
avarice, which are, to make themselves necessary, 
and to keep the commonwealth in dependence. Thus 
they hope to compass their design, which is, instead 
of lilting their principles to the constitution, to alter 
and adjust the constitution to their own pernicious 
principles. 

It is easy determining by this test, to which side 
the name of faction most properly belongs. But 
however, 1 will give them any system of law or 
regal government, from William the Conqueror la 
this present lime, to try whether they can tally it 
with their late models i excepting only that of 
Cromwell, whom perhaps they will reckoa for 4 
monarch. 

If the present ministry, and so great a majority 
in the parliament and kingdom, be only a faction, 
it must appear by some actions which answer the 
idea wc usually conceive from that word. Have 
they abused the prtrogativcs of the prince, or in- 
vaded the rights and liberties of the subject ? have 
they offered at any dangerous innovations in church 
or stnte ? have they broached any doctrines of heresy, 
rebellion, or tyranny ? have any of them treated 
their sovereign with insolence, engrossed and sold all 
her favours, or deceived her by base, gross misre- 
presentations of !ier most faithful servants ? Thcj 
arc the arts of a faciion, and whoever has practised 
them, they and their followers must take up with the 
name. 

It is usually reckoned a whig principle to appeal 
to the people ; but that is only when tiiey liavc been 

so 
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SO wise as to poison their understandings before- 
hand. Will tliey now stand to this appeal, and be 
determined by their vox pepuU^ to which side iheir 
title of faction belongs ? And that the people are 
now left to the natural freedom of their under- 
standing and choice, I believe their adversaries m\\ 
hardly deny. They will now refuse this appeal, and 
it is reasonable they should •, and I will farther add, 
that if our people resembled the old Grecians, there 
might be danger in such a trial. A pragmatical ora- 
tor told a great man at Athens, that whenever the 
people were in their rage, they would certainly tear 
him to pieces ; Yes, says the other, and they will 
do tlie same to you, whenever they are in their wits. 
But God be thanked, our populace is more merciful 
in tlieir nature, and at present under better direc- 
tion ; and the orators among us have attempted to 
confound both prerogative and law in their sove- 
reign's presence, and before the highest court of judi- 
caiurcj without any hazard to their persons. 
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minister ; for I give no allowance at all to the dif- 
ference of success (which, however, is yet unccrtaio 
and depending) nor think it the least alleviation to 
t!ie crime, whatever it may be to the punishmcnL 

I am sensible it is ill arguing from particulars to 
generals, and that we ought not to charge upon a 
nation the crimes of a few desperate villains it is sc 
unfortunate to produce ; yet at the same tirac ir' 
must be avowed, that the French have, for the« 
last centuries, been somewhat too liberal of thcic 
daggers upon the persons of their greatest men ; 
sucli as the admiral de Coligny, the dukes of 
Guise father and son, and the two kings I last men- 
tionetl. I have sometimes wondered how a people, 
whose genius seems wholly turned to singing and 
dancing, and prating, to vanity and impertinence i^ 
who lay so much weight upon modes and gestures ; 
whose essentialities are generally so very superficial ; 
%vho arc usually so serious upon trifles, and so triflin| 
upon what is serious^ have been capable of commit- 
ting such solid villainies, more suitable to the gravity 
of a Spaniard, or the silence and thoughtftilncss of an 
Italian : unless it be, that in a nation naturally 
full of themselves, and of so restless imaginations,"' 
when any of them happen to be of a morose and 
gloomy constitution, that huddle of cunfuscd 
thoughts, for want of evaporating, usually termi- 
nates in pjgc or despair. D'Avila observes, that 
Jacques Clement * was a sort of buffoon, whom the 
rest of tlie friars used to make sport with ; but at 
last giving his folly a serious turn, it ended in en- 
tlm-iiasm, and qualiticd iiim for iliat desperate act of 
murdering hii king. 



♦ TLc monk wbo stiibbcJ Ucmy III of France, 
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But, in tlic marquis dc Guiscard, there seems to 
have been a complication of itigredtents for such ati 
attempt. He had committed several enormities in 
France, was extremely prodigal and vicious, of a 
dark, melancholy complexion and cloudy counte- 
nance, such as in vulgar pliysiognomy is called an ill 
look. l''or the rest, bis talents were very mean, 
having a sort of inferiour cunning, but very small 
abiliiiea ; so that a great man of the late ministry, 
by whom he was invited over, and with much dis- 
cretion raised at first step, from a profligate popisfi 
priest, to a lieutenant general, and colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse, was at last forced to drop hitn for 
shame. 

Had such an accident happened under that minis- 
try, and to so considerable a member of ir, they 
Would have immediately charged it upon the whole 
body of those they are pleased to call the faction. 
This would have been styled a high church prin- 
ciple ; the clergy would have been accused as pro- 
rnorers and abettors of the fact ; committees wouhi 
have been sent, to promise the criminal his life, 
provided they might have liberty to direct and dic- 
tate hii confession ; and a black list would have 
been printed of all those who had been ever seen ia 
the murderer's company. But the present men in 
power hate and despise all such detestable arts, 
which they might now turn upon their adversaries 
with mnch more plausibility, than ever these did 
their honourable negotiations with Greg *. 

And 

* In iljphcoruiii3t)gof the year 170S. William Greg, an utiJer 
rlcrk lc» Mr siiTfta y H.trley, was detected in a correfpuiKlNrnLe 
*hb iiionitcur Chutnillard, cne of the Frirncii kitig'i tuiiiiitcri, Co 

w butn 
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And here it may be worth observing, how nna- 
nimous a concurrence there 13 between some per- 
sons onCc in great power, and a French papist } 
both agreeing in the great end of taking away Mr. 
liarley's life, though differing in their methods; 
the first, proceeding by subornation, the other, 
by violence ; wherein Guiscard seems to have the 
advantage, as aiming no farther than his Ufe; while 
the others designed to destroy at once both that and 
his reputation. The malice of both against this 
gentleman seems to have risen from the same catue, 
his discovering designs against the government. It 
was Mr. Harley, wlio detected the treasonable cor- 
respondence of Greg, and secured bim betimes, when 
a certain great man, who shall be nameless, had, 
out of the depth of his politicks, sent him a caution 
to make his escape, which would certainly liave 
fixed the appearance of guilt upon Mr. llatley : but 

whom lie tninsniittcd the procpcdings of both hoiisei of parluH 
nifiit witii rrsprcl lo the augmenLatlon of the Brkish forces, and 
nihcr (va[jcrs of gtrai importarycp, Crrg, when he was indicted 
of this tresijon, plcndcH (^nilljr, whldi gave occasion to Mr. Har- 
Icy'sciirinics to ln<inu;itc, that he Wiis privy to Grcg'i prnctic 
and Ij.kI by a-ssuranas oi pardyn pn-vjillc J upon him to p!c-ji 
giiiltj/, in order to pn-vent the exatnitialiOD ot" wilnc»»« : tlie 
hoiiRc of lords appotntrd a committrc of se^'cn, ofwliooilord 
Sumlrrhmd wu'* niamigirr. lu iiitjuirv into tiic alTiiiri thecoma 
iitittM piefctUfd an addrrss lo the qut en, in which complaiot 
was made, lliat all Mr. H.irlry's papers had bct-n long rxposcd 
to the luejnMt derks in hh otiicc -, and it was reqMc.ited, tlaC 
more caution might be U'seJ for ihr fuliirc. Upon this addres 
the execution of Grrg was deferred a month ; during which tioMi 
he wn* MilifiTcd, threatened, and pnimited, hul «lill {lerii.vting lo 
t.ikc tlic whit!<: guilt uptjn hiniselt', he was at length excnited, 
hiivin^;, in .1 p.tpcr v^hidi be IcA brhind him^ jtisllficd Mr. 
Harlcy in p;irii( uiar ; which he wuuld xarce hix'c thnnght neee»» 
»ary, if no (iinicular attempt had bccu made iigaiiiu htm.~ 
H.iwk.ipwjrUi. 

when 
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when that was prevented, they would have enticed 
the condemned criminal with promise of a pardon, 
to write and sign an accusation against the secretary : 
but to use Greg's own expression, his death was 
nothing near so ignominious, as would have bcej^ 
such a life, that must be saved by prostituting hij 
conscience. The same gentleman now lies stabbed 
by his other enemy, a popish spy, whose treason he 
has discovered, God preserve tJie rest of Iier ma- 
jesty's ministers from such protestants, and from sucll 
papists ! 

I shall take occasion to hint at some particulari- 
ties in this surprising fact, for the sake of those at 
a distance, or who may not be thoroughly informed. 
The murderer confessed in Newgate, that his chief 
design was against Mr. secretary St, John, who hap- 
pened to change seats with Mr. Harley for more con- 
venience of examining the criminal : and being 
asked what provoked him to stab the cliancellor, he 
said, that not being able to come at tlie secretary 
as he intended, it was some satisfaction to murder 
the person whom he thought Mr. St* John loved 

And here, if Mr. Harley has still any enemies left, 
whom his blood spilt in tlie pubhtk service cannot 
reconcile, I hope they will at least admire his mag- 
nanimity, whicli is a quality esteemed even in an 
enemy ; and I think there are fcv greater instances 
of it to be found in story. After the wound was 
given, he was observed neither to change his coun- 
tenance, nor discover any concern or disorder in hi? 



• How much he was mi^ukra appears bv lord Coliiigbrgkc't 

speech 
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Speech. He rose up, and walked about the room 
while he was able, with the greatest tranquillity, 
during the height of the confusion. When the «ar- 
geon came, he took him aside, and desired he would 
inform him freely whether the wound were mortal, 
because in that case, he said, he had some affairs to 
settle relating to his family. The blade of the pen- 
knife *, broken by the violence of the blow against 
the rib, within a quarter of an inch of the handle, 
was dropt out (I know not whether from the wound, 
or his clothes) as the surgeon was going to dress 
him : he ordered it to be taken up, and wiping it 
himself, gave it some body to keep, saying, be 
thought it now properly belonged to him. He 
showed no sort of resentment, nor spoke one violent 
word against Guiscard, but appeared all the while 
the least concerned of any in the company ; a state 
of mind, which, in sucli an exigency, notliing but 
innocence can give, and is truly worthy of a Chris- 
tian philosopher. 

If there be really so great a difference in principle, 
between the high-flying xvhigs and the friends of 
France, I cannot but repeat the question, how came 
they to join in the destruction of" the same man ? 
can hii death be possibly for the inierest of both ? 
or have they both the same quarrel against hira, 
that he is perpetually discovering and preventing 
the treacherous designs of our enemies ? I lowcver ic 
bo, this great minister may now s;vy with St. Paul, 
that he has been in perils by his own countrymen, 
and in perils by strangers. 



« The iiniknifr, vrlnth Ir.iil a torloiwihcll hnndic, was gtrm bf 
Mr H irlry m Dr. Swift ; wli.i U.m\ \hr biwktu UbdcjoineJby ■ 
tilvct duiti, vumc yi jr» after, in Dubliit. 

In 
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In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I cannot 
but congratulate with our own country, that such a 
aavagc monster as the marquis de Guiscard is none 
of her production : a wretch, perhaps more detesta- 
ble in his own nature, than even this barbarous act 
Ii;is been yet able to represent him to the world. 
For there arc good reasons to believe from several 
circumstances, that he had intentions of a deeper 
die than ttiose he happened to execute : I mean such 
as evcty good subject must tremble to think on. He 
iiasvof Lite been frequently seen going up the back 
stairs at coort, and walking alone in an outer room 
adjoining to her majesty's bed chamber. He has 
often and earnestly pressed, for some time, to hare 
acce3$ to the queen, even since his correspondence 
with France. And he has row given such a proof 
of his disposition, as leaves it easy to guess what was 
before in his tiiouglits^ and what he was capable of 
attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped, that the legislature will 
interpose on so extraordinary an occasion as this, and 
direct a punishment * some way proportionable to 30 
execrable & crime. 

Et fauanqtit titum violavit vulnere corpus, 
I Marie luat mgrita 

* An act was imracJiately passed, to make an altcmpt on the 
life of R jwivy comisdlor, m ih« execution of his ofliccj fdorif 
vithout benefit of cjcrgi'. 
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NUMBER XXXIII. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 22, I7IO-II. 

De liberlale relinenda, qua eerie nihil est dulcius, tibi assentior. 

I agree with you in respect to your sentiments for preserving our 
liberty, than which nothing can be more pleasing to a bamaa 
mind. 

1 HE apologies of the ancient fathers are reckoned 
to have been the most useful parts of their writings, 
and to have done greatest service to the Christian re- 
ligion ; because they removed those misrepresenta- 
tions which had done it most injury. The methods 
these writers took, were, openly and freely to dis- 
cover every point of their faith, to detect the false- 
hood of their accusers; and to charge nothing upon 
their adversaries, but what they were sure to make 
good. This example has been ill followed of later 
times : the papists, since the Reformation, using all 
arts to palliate the absurdities of their tenets, and 
loading the reformers with a thousand calumnies ; 
the consequence of which has been only a more 
various, wide, and inveterate separation. It is the 
same thing in civil schisms : a whig forms an image 
of a tory, just after the thing he most abhors, and 
that image serves to represent the whole body. 

I am not sensible of any material difference there 
is between those who call themselves the old whigs, 
and a great majority of the present tories ; at least 
by all 1 could ever find from examining several per- 
sons 
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sons of each denomination. But it must be con- 
fessed, that the present body of wliig^, as they now 
conititule that party, is a very odd mixture of man- 
kind, being forced to enlarge their bottom by taking 
in every heterodox prtHessor, cither in religion or 
government, whose opinions tliey were obliged to 
encourage for fear of lessening their number ; while 
the bulk of the landed men, and people, were en- 
tirely of the old sentiments. However, they still 
pretended a due regard to tJie monarchy and the 
church, even at the time when they were making tfie 
largest steps toaard t!ic ruin of boili : but, not 
being able to wip; oif the many accutationt laid to 
tbcir charge, thrr eridcavourcd, by thro-A ing kcan- 
dal, to make the torics appear blacker than them- 
selves; and «o the people nsaghtjciin with tbem, a> 
the smaller eril of the two. 

Bat among aU rbe reproecbe* ik hich the whigs 
hare fitn^ upoa titeir adrenoxies, tbtre i» oooe has 
dooc thm more Krrice than that of ptt»'-re obe- 
dience, as thcT rcp r e scj i t k -mrnh the coxneqtKacn cl 
ttooicsHtzzJCC, a rb k rsrr pover, isdc&aabk f%ht, 
tTTMEnr, p o per* ', and »Lat not- Tterc » i» aocti- 
laticn viik± ia^ paaed vkh tzx)rr piaunbiixty thaa 
dbs, orasTtitar ic ui ppof t ed vhix krjs JBwbce:. Is 
cmks- thtrtiure 19 xia oa ccjy ^ lixMc -who hare bcea 
nuided bf fane j f cpnamu tiost, i -dKiu^. 2t ivduM 
be ao ixupmnic uncKTsakjiip to net tLit aoatter in % 
har h^as^ wiucz I lumc ixaj srtit to wsa done;. A 
vbog aflics. vterber yxm iioic pasw^e wooitact r 
Yon a fr iin; n : be Th*x TaTPatcffliiar crk* vut, Vott 
are 2 jacobuns. a fr»mc a i saatt; and ri/t pi-rerriOr 1 
becaoK it iGscr:^ tfw; sraswvTsivK ivr tat c*rfem»ot 
be bai faaaezti vctsac vrtc^ iitir.rver u£^^m'. r: vi 
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from what you undcrsranf!. I will therefore gitre 
two descriptions of passive obedience; the jfirsi, a» 
it is falsely charged by the whigs; the other, as it i» 
really professed by the torics ; at least by nincteea in 
twenty of all I ever conversed ivith. 

Passive obedience, as charged by the Whigs. 

THE doctrine of passive obedience Js, to believe 
that a king» even in a limited monarchy, holding 
his power only from God, is only answerable to him: 
that such a king is above all law ; that ilic cruellc&t 
tyrant must be s^ibmitted to in all things ; and if hi* 
commands be ever so unlawful, you mnst neither 
fly nor resist, nor use any other ^veapons than 
prayers and tears. *'\lthough he should force your 
■wife and daugliter, murder your children before 
your face, or cut off five hundred heads in a morn- 
ing for his diversion ; you are still to wi>li him x 
long, prosperous reign, and to be patient under all 
his cruelties, with the same resignation as under a 
plague or a famine ; because lo resist him, would be 
to resist God, in the person of his vicegerent. Jf 
a king of Engkuid should go through the strten 
of Ix>ndon in order to murder every man he 
met, passive obedience commands them to submit* 
All lawjmade to limit him signify rrothing, ahhough 
passed by his own consent, if he thinks fit to break 
them. God will indeed call him to a severe account ; 
but the whole people, united to a man, cannot pre- 
lume to hold hii hands, or offer him the kasr acti^v 
disobedience : the people were certainly created for 
him, and not he for the people. His next heir, al- 
though woise titan what I have described, althougti 
a fool or a madman, has a divine iiidefeasible right 

to 
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to siKceed liini, which no law can disannul * ; nay, 
atthougb he sliould kill his father upon the throne, 
he is immediately king to all intents and purposes; 
the possession of the crown wiping off al! stains. 
But whosoever sits on the throne without this title, 
though ever so peaceably, and by consent of fonner 
kings and parliaments^ Is a usurper, while there is 
any where in the world another person, wlio has a 
nearer hereditary right; and the whole kingdom lies 
under mortal sin, till that heir be restored, because 
he has a divine title, which no hurnan law can de- 
feat. 

This and a great deal more has, in a thousand 
papen and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine of 
passive obedience, which the whigs are pleased to 
charge upon us. This is what they are perpetually 
instilling into the people, as the undoubted principle 
by which the present ministry, and a great majority 
in parliament, do at this time proceed. This is what 
they accuse the clergy of delivering from the pulpits, 
ajid of preaching up as a doctrine absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. And whoever affirms in general, 
that passive obedience is due to the supreme power, 
he is presently loaded by our candid adversaries, 
vviifi such consequences as these. Let us therefore 
see wh.tt this doctrine is, when stripped of such mis- 
representations, by describing it as really taught and 
practised by the torics; and then it will appear what 
grounds our adversariesi have to accuse us upon ilm 
article. 

• DLiatmul b a stent and jpipropcr word ; asj • anntil.' 
it Used in eitiiclly the tame imnsc, and the prefix, <dii,' 
according to all nilei of analogy, ought to give it an opposite 
0u:atUD$. 

u 3 Passive 
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Passive obedience, as professed and practised by tho 
Tories. 

'They think that in every government, wliethcr 
monarchy or republick, there is placed a supreme, 
absolute, unlimited power, to which passive obedi- 
ence is due. That wherever is entrusted the power 
of making laws, that power is without all bounds; 
can repeal, or enact at pleasure whatever laws it 
thinks fit ; and juftly demand universal obedience 
^d nonrcsistance. That among us, as every body 
knows, this power is lodged in the king or queen, 
together with the lords and commons of the king- 
dom ; and therefore all decrees whatsoever, made by 
that power, are to be actively or passively obeyed. 
That the administration, or executive part of this 
power, is, in England, solely entrusted with the 
prince ; who, in administering those laws, ought to 
be no more resisted, than the legislative power itself. 
But they do not conceive the same absolute passive 
obedience to be due to a limited prince's commands, 
when they are directly contrary to the laws he 
has consented to, and sworn to maintain. The 
crown may be sued as well as a private person ; and 
if an arbitrary king of England should send his 
officers to seixe my lands or goods against law, I can 
lawfully resist them. The ministers, by whom he 
acts, are liable to prosecution and impeachment, al- 
though his own person be sacred. But, if he inter- 
pose royal authority to support their insolence, I see 
no remedy, until it grows a general grievance, or 
until the body of the people have reason to appre- 
hend it will be so ; after which, it becomes a case of 
necessity j and then, I suppose, a free people may 

assert 
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assert their own rights, yet without any violation to 
tJie person or lawful power of the prince. But, al- 
though the tories allow all this, and did justify it by 
the share they had in the Revolulion ; yet they see 
no reason for entering upon so ungrateful a subject, or 
raising controversies upon it, as if we were in daily 
apprehensions of tyranny, under the reign of so ex- 
cellent a princess, and while wc have so many laws of 
lateyears made to limit the prerogative; when, accord- 
ing to the judgment of those who know our constitu- 
tion best, things rather seem to lean to the other 
cxtrenie, which is equally to be avoided. As to the 
succession, the tories think an hereditary right to be 
the best in its own nature, and most agreeable to our 
old constitution ; yet, at the same time, they allow it 
to be defeasible by act of parliament; and so is Magna 
Charca too, if the legislature think fit : which is a 
truth so manifest, that no man, who understands 
the nature of government, can be in doubt concern- 
ing it. 

These I take to be the sentiments of a great majo- 
rity among the tories with respect to passive obe- 
dience : and if the whigs insist, from the writings or 
common talk of warm and ignorant men, to form a 
judgment of riie whole body, according to the first 
account I have here given ; I w ill engage to produce 
as many of their side, who arc utterly against passive 
obedience e^en to the legislature j who will assert 
the last resort of power to be in the people, against 
those whom they have chosen and trusted as their 
representatives, with the prince at the head ; and 
who will put wild improbable cases, to show the 
fcasonableness and necessity of resisting the Icgisla- 

M 4 tire 
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tire power in such imaginary junctures : than which 
however nothing can be more idle j for I dare un- 
dertake in any system of government, either specu- 
lative or practick, that was ever yet in the world, 
from Plato's Republick, to Harrington's Oceana, to 
put such difficulties as cannot be answered. 

All the other calumnies raised by the whigs may 
be as easily wiped off; and 1 have the charity to 
wish they could as fully answer the just accusations 
we have against them. Dodwcll, Hickcs, and Lc*^ 
ley, are gravely quoted to prove, thai the lories 
design to bring in tlic pretender ; and if I should 
quote them to prove that tiie same thing is intended 
by the whigs, it would be full as reasonable j since 
1 am sure they have at least as much to do with noa- 
jurors as we. But our objections against the whigi 
are built upon their constant practice for nciany year*, 
whereof I have produced a hundred instances, 
against any single one of which no answer has yet 
been attempted, although I have been curious 
enough to look into all the papers 1 could meet 
with, that are written against the Examiner f such % 
tas\L as, I hope^ no man thuiks t would undergo, 
for any other end but th:it of finding an opportunity 
to own and rectify my mistakes : as 1 would be ready 
to do upon tjic call of the meanest adversary. UpoQ. 
which occasion I diall take leave to add a few word). 
I flattered myself last Thunstlay from the nature 
of my subject, and the inoffensive manner I handlc{|( 
it *, thit I should have one week's respite from those 
merciless pens, whose severity will some time breal; 



* ' And the inoffrnsive manner [ bandied il' — it i moje of 
tpeadi uagramnutical^ U ougUt 10 be—* in vhidt I b*ndlc4 iL* 
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jny begirt : but I am deceived, and find them more 
violent than ever. They charge me witli two lies, 
and a blunder. The first lie is a truth, that Guts- 
card was invited over : but it is of no consequence. 
I do not tax it as a fault ; such sort of men have 
often been serviceable i I only blamed the lndis.cre« 
tion of raising a profligate abbot, at the first step, to 
a lieutenant general and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, without staying some reasonable time, as is 
usual in such cases, until he had given some proof* 
of his^delity, as well as of that interest and credit 
he pretended to have in his country. But that is 
said to be another He ; for he was a papi&t, and could 
not have a regiment; however tJiis other lie is a 
truth too ; for a regiment he had^ and paid by us, 
to his agent monsieur le Bas for his use. The third 
is a blunder ; that I say Guiscard's design was 
against Mr. secretary St. John, and yet my reasonings 
upon it are as if it were personally against Mr. Harley. 
But I say no such thing, and my reasonings are just* 
I relate only what Guiscard said ta Newgate, because 
it was a particularity the reader might be curious to 
know, and accordingly it lies in a paragraph by itself, 
after my refiections; but I never meant to be answer- 
able for what Guiscard said, or thought it of weight 
ettough for me to draw conclusions thence, when I 
had the address of both houses to direct me better ; 
where it is expressly said, that Mr. Harley*s fidelity 
to her majesty, and zeal for her service, have drawn 
upon him the hatred of all the abettors of popery 
and faction. This is what I believe, and what I shall 
Btick to. 

But, alas 1 these are not the passages which have 
railed so much fury against me. One or two misi- 

takei 
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takes in facts of no importance, or a single blunder, 
would not have provoked them ; they arc not so 
tender of my reputation as a writer. All their out- 
rage is occasioned by those passages in that paper, 
which they do not in the least pretend to answer, 
and with the utmost reluctancy are forced to men- 
tion. They take abundance of pains to clear Guis- 
card from a design against Mr. Harley's life : bat 
offer not one argument to clear their other friends, 
who in the business of Greg were equally guilty of 
the same design against the same person; whose 
tongues were very swords, ahd whos« penknives 
were axes. 
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I. 

THtfaSDAY, MARCH 29, I7II* 

— Sunt hie etiam sua prcemia laudi ; 

Sunt ladirymce rerum, et mentem morlalia tangunt. 

See 
The palm that virtue yields ! in scenes like then 
"We trace humanit}', and man with man 
Related by the kindred sense of woe. 

I BEGIN to be heartily weary of my employment 
as Examiner ; which I wish the ministry would con- 
sider with half so much concern as I do, and assign 
me some other, with less pains, and a larger pension. 
There may soon be a vacancy either on the bench, 
in the revenue, or the anriy, and I am equally 
4 qualified 
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fjualified for each ; but tliis tride of examining, I 
apprehcod, mny at one time or other go near to sour 
my temper. I ilid lately propose, that some of those 
ingenious pens, wliicii are engaged on the other side, 
mi;:;lit he employed to succeed me ; and I undertook. 
to bring them over for t'other crown • but it was an- 
6wered» that those gentlemen do much better service 
in the stations where they are. It was added, tjiat 
abundance of abuses yet remained to be Jaid open to 
ihe world, wliich I had often promised to do, but 
was too much diverted by other subjects that came 
into my head. On the other side, the advices of 
some friends, and the threats of many enemies, have 
put me upon considering, what would have become 
of me, if times should alter : this I have' done very 
maturely, and the result is, that I am in no manner 
of pain. I grant that what I have said upon occa- 
sion, concerning the late men in power, may be 
called satire by some unthinking people, as long as 
that faction is down ; but if ever they come into 
play again, I must give theai warning before-hand, 
that I shall expect to be a favourite, and that tiiose 
_ pretended advocates of theirs will be pilloried for 
■■Ntters. For, I appeal to any man, whether I ever 
^^^ged that pirty, or its leaders, with one single 
action or design, whrLh (ifvvc may judge by their for- 
nier practices) they will not openly profess, be proud 
of, and score up for merit when they come again to 
the head of affairs ? I said, they were insolent to the 
queen : will they nor value themselves upon that, as 
an argument to prove them bold assertors of the 
people's liberty? I affirmed, they were against a 
peace ; will they be angry with mc for setting forth 
the refinements of their poUiicks, in pursuing the 

only 
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only metliod left to preserve them in power ? I saidj 
they had involved ihe nation in debts, and engrossed 
much of its money : they go beyond me» and boast 
they have got it all, and the credit too, I have, 
urged the probability of their intLnding.grcat altera^ 
lions in religion and governmcDt : if they destroy 
both at their next coming, will tlicy not reckon my 
forcieiling it rather as a panegyrickthan an affront ? 
1 said, they liad forn;erIy a design against I^Ir. 
Harley's life : if they were now in power, would 
they not irnmediately cut off his head^ and thank 
nic for justifying the sincerity of their intentions ?j 
In short, there is nothing I ever said of those wor- 
thy patriots, which may not be as well excused i 
therefore, as soon as they resume thetr places, I 
pofitively design to put in my claim ; and I think, 
may do it with a much better grace than many of that r. 
part)', who now make their court to the prcsentr 
ministry. I know two or three great men* at whosoj 
levees you may daily observe a score of the moll for* 
ward faces, which every body is ashamed of, except 
those who wear them. But, I conceive, ray pre- 
tensions will be upon a very different foot. Let me 
offer a parallel case i suppose king Charles the Firft 
had entirely subdued the rebels at Naseby, and i 
reduced the kingdom to his obedience : whoever had! 
gone about to reason from the former condut^l of 
those saints, that if the victory had fallen on their 
side, they would have murdered their prince, de- 
stroyed monarchy and the church, and made the' 
king's party compound for their estates as delin- 
qucnts, would have been called a false uncharitable 
libeller, by those very persons, who afterward glo- 
ried in all thiSj and called it the work of the Lord, 

whui 
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when ihcy happened to succeed. I remember there 
a person fined and imprisoned for scandalum 
\atum, because Jie said the duke of York was a 
papist : but when that prince came to be king, and 
made open profession of his religion, he had the 
justice immediately to release his prisoner, who in 
Iiis opinion had put a compliment upon him, and 
not a reproach : and therefore colonel Titus, who 
had warmly asserted the same thing in parliament, 
was made a privy counsellor. 

By this rule, if that, which for some politick rea- 
lons is now called scandal upon the late ministry, 
proves one day to be only an abstract of such a cha- 
racter as they will assume and be proud of, I think 
I may fairly offer my pretensions, and hope for their 
favour ; and I am the more confirmed in this notion, 
by what I have observed in those papers that come 
out weekly against the Examiner. Tlie authors are 
perpetually telling me of my Jngmtitude to my 
masters ; that I blunder and betray the cause ; and 
write with, more birrerness against those who hire 
tne, than against the whigs. Now I took all thia at 
first only for so many strains of wit, and pretty para- 
doxes, to divert the reader ; but, upon farther 
thinking, I find they are serious. I imagined I had 
complimented the present ministrj,' for their dutiful 
behaviour to the queen, for their love of the old 
constitution in church and state, for their gcnero- 
sirj' and justice, and for their desire of a speedy 
honourable peace ; but it seems I am mistaken, and 
they reckon all this for satire, because it is directly 
contrary to the practice of all those whom they set 
up to defend, and utterly against all their notions of 
X good Qunistry. Therefore I caanot but dtink tiiey 
. have 
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have rctson on their side : for, suppose I shouIJ 
write llie character of an honest, a religious^ and a 
kamtd man j and send the first to Newgate, the 
second lo the Grecian coffeehouse, and the last to 
While's, would they not all pas$ for satires, xad 
justly enough, among the companies to whom tlicy 
were sent ? 

Having therefore employed several papers in sijcb 
sort of panegyrick, and but very few on what they 
understand to be satires, I shall hencefortli upon 
occasion be more liberal of the latter ; of which ihey 
are likely to ha\e a taste in the remainder uf ilm 
present ptpcr. 

Among all the advantages which the kingdom has 
received by the late change of ministry, the greatest 
must be allowed to be the calling of the present par- 
liament upon the dissolution of the last. It is ac- 
knowledged, that this excellent assembly has eniircly 
recovered the honourof parliaments, which had been 
unliappily prostituted for some years past, by the 
factious proceedings of an unnatural majority, ifl 
concert with a most corrupt administration. Jt a 
plain by the present choice of members, that the 
electors of England, when left to themselves, do 
rightly understand their true interest. The mode- 
rate whigs begin to be convinced, that we have been 
all this while in the wrong hands, and that things 
are now as they should be. And as the present 
houfc of commons is the best rcpreseniative of the 
nation that has ever been summoned m our memo- 
ries, so they Iiave taken care in tlieir fir-it session, by 
that noble bill of qualification *, tluit future paiw 

* Tlvc (juallficadon tr<it)iii*d by this aQ U some estate ui Uoit 
either in po»c5»ion or ct rtain rcvcaiou. Sec No. 44^ 
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liaments should be composed of landed men ; and 
our properties lie no more at the mercy of those 
who have none themselves, or at least only what is 
transient or imaginary. If there be any gratitude in 
posterity, tlie memory of tJiis assembly will be al- 
ways celebrated ; if otherwise, at least wc, who share 
in the blessings they derive to us, ought with grate- 
ful hearts to acknowledge them. 

I design in some following papers to draw up a 
list (for I can do no more) of the great livings thi* 
parliament has already performed; the many abuses 
they have detected ; their justice in deciding elec- 
tions without regard to party; their cheerfulness 
and address in raising suppliti for the war^ and ai 
the same time providing for the nation's debts ; 
ihcir duty to the queen, and their kindness to the 
church. In tlie mean time, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning two particulars, which in my opinion do dis- 
cover in some measure the temper of the present par- 
liament, and bear analogy to iJvose passages related 
by Plutarch in the lives of cerrain great men; which, 
as himself observes, although they be not of actions 
which make any great noise or figure in history, yet 
give more light into the characters of persons, than 
we could receive from an account of their most re- 
nowned achievements. 

Something like this may be observed, from two 
late instances of decency and good nature in tliat 
illoitrious assembly I am speaking of. The first 
was, when, after that inhuman attempt upon Mr. 
Harley, they were pleased to vote an address to the 
queen, wherein they express their utmost detestation 
of tlie fact, their high esteem and great concern 
for tliat able minister, and juilly impute his misfor- 
tunes 
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tunes to tlwt zeal for her majesty's service, wliJch ha 
drawn upon liim the hatred of all the abettors of 
popery and faction. I dare affirm that so distin- 
guishing a mark of honour and good will, from sue! 
a parliament, was more acceptable to a person 
Mr. Harlcy's generous nature, than the most boun-! 
tiftil grant that was ever yet made to a subject ; at 
her majesty's answer, filled with gracious expressions 
in his favour, adds more to his real glory, than any 
titles she could bestow. The prince and representa- 
tives of the whole kingdom, join in their concern for 
so Important a life ; these are the true reward j o£j 
virtue i, and this is the commerce betivecn nobk 
spirits, in a coin, which tlie giver know* where lo 
bestow, and the receiver how to value, allboitgti 
neither avarice nor ambition would be able to com> 
prehend its worth. 

The other instance 1 intend to produce of decency 
and good nature in the present house of commons, 
relates to their most worthy speaker • j who having -f" 
unfortunately lost his eldest son, the assembly, 
moved with a generous pity for so sensible an afflic- 
tion, adjourned themselves for a week, that so good) 
a servant for the publick might have some interral! 
to wipe away a father's tears. And indeed thftt geo- 

* William Brotnky,el<^. circled !.}5r?iker. Nor, 15, 1710} 
twom of the privy couadl. June 35, 17 it. He waa the out 
of a votame of TravcU ihrnugh France «mi luly, wbkli lutt] 
been much ricli'_ni!cd on aci*ovint of the iiumUcne«», «■■ 'i 

trifling circmnstanccs are related in it, Sfc Uird 1-^ • 

MMllent letters to bts father. Letter IV. He died February b, 

+ • Who having .' &c. — Brttcr lK«» — * upoo vbcmc htn'mg • 
fortaiuteljr k»t hJs eldest son, (he anscmbly .' Sec. As in ihe oil 
* vsy> wtKt* leems to tie « nomiuativc rcfcrriiig to tko verb. 

tletnia 
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tieman has too just an occasion for his gricfj by the 
death of a son, who had already acquired so great 
a reputation for every amiable quality, and who 
might havt lived to be so great an honour and an 
ornament to his ancient family. 

Before I conclude, I must desire one favour of 
the reader ; that when he thinks it worth his while 
to peruse any paper written against the Examiner, 
he Will not form his judgment by any mangled 
quotation out of it, which he finds in such papers, 
but be so just as to read the paragraph referred to, 
which I am confident will be found a sufficient an- 
swer to all that ever those papers can object ; at 
least I have seen above fifty of them, and never yet 
observed one single quotation transcribed with com- 
mon candour. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 5, IJII. 

»//o j«o ptccttta impediantur, quo minttt oUi'rius peccula de' 
monitraTe posiint. 

Jd flioJt or crime in themselves, hinders them from eearclung 
iotOy mi poiitting out the faultii of others. 

^I HAVE been considering the old constitution of 

Bthts kingdom i comparing it with the monarchies 

Bsfld republicks whereof we meet so many accounts 

in ancient story, and with those at present in most 

^oL. 111. N parts 
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parts of Europe. F have consiJercd our religion, 
established here by the legislature soon after the Re- 
formation. I hdvc likewise examiacd the gcoius 
and disposition of the people under that rcAsuiiable 
freedom they posses'*. Then I have turned my re- 
jledlions upon those two gre.^t divisions of whig ami 
tory (which some way or other take in drc whole 
kingdom) with the principks they bt«h profess, as 
well its tho.sc wlierevvith they reproach one another. 
From all this, I endeavour to determine, from which 
side her present majesty may rcaj^onably hope for 
most security to her person and government j and to 
whicii, she ought in prudence to trust the admini* 
stration of her affairs. If these two rivals were really 
iio more than parties, according to the common ac- 
ccptation of the word, I should agree with those po- 
litician!', who think a prince descends from his dig- 
nity, by putting hinwclf at the head of either ; and 
ihat his wisest course is lo keep them in a balance, 
raising or depressing either, as it best suits with his 
designs. But when the visible interest of his crown 
and kingdom lies on one sitle ; and when the other 
is but a faction, raised and strengthened by inci- 
dents tind intrigues, and by deceiving tlte people 
with false representations of things; he ought in 
prudence to take the first opportunity of opening 
his subjects eyes, and declaring himself in favour of 
those, who arc for preserving the civil and religious 
rights of the nation, wherewith his own arc so inicr- 
vovcn, 

lilts was ccrt.iicdy our case ; for 1 do not take the 
hcaiis, advocate*, and followers of the whigs to make 
vp, stricily speaking, a naiitnal party ; being patched 
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up of heterogeneous, inconsistent parts, whom ♦ no- 
thing served to unite, but the common interest of 
sharing in the spoil and plnnder of the people; the 
present dread of their adversaries, by wliom theyf- 
apprehended to be called to an account ; and that 
general conspiracy of endeavouring ro overturn the 
church and state, which, however, if they could 
have compassed, they wonld certainly have fallen 
out among themselves, and broke in pieces, as 
their predecessors did after they destroyed the mo- 
narchy and religion. For, how could a whig, who 
js against all discipline, agree with a presbyterian, 
who carries it higher than the papists theai^elves ? 
liow could a socinian adjust his models to either ? 
or bow could any of tiicse cement with a deist, or 
freethinker, when they came to consult upon points 
of faith ? Keiilier would they have agreed better in 
their systems of government ; where some would 
have been for a king under the limitations of a duke 
of Venice; others for a Dutch republick ; a third 
party for an aristocracy ; and most of all for some 
new fabrick of their own contriving. 

But, however, let us consider them as a part)', 
and under those general tenets wherein they agreed, 
and which they publickly owned, without charging 
them with any chat they pretend to deny. Thcnj 
let us examine those principles of the tories, 
which their adversaries allow them to profess, and 
do not pretend to tax them with any actions contrary 
to those professions : after which, let the reader 

* Iiisteatl of tvhom it should hjvc bccu u-k'ich, tts rcfcTTing 
.JOorc ImmcJiatdy lu piirif. 

i-^ II iliftuld bi- — " by whom they apjirelicuded ihci/ ihcuhlhe 
to all ;iCCO.ual.' 
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judge which of these two parti 



has 



majesty 



most 
not consider 
tne case, tne safety, and dignity ot fier person, the 
security of her crowns and the transmission of 
monarchy to her protestant successors, when she put 
her affairs into the present hands. 

Suppose the matter were now entire ; the qtieen 
to make her choice ; and for that end should order 
the principles on both sides to he fairly laid before 
her. First, I conceive the whigs would grant, that 
they have naturally no very great veneration for 
crowned heads; that they allow the person of the 
prince may, upon many occasions, be resisted by 
arms ; and they do not condemn the war raised 
against king Charles the first, or own it to be a 
rebellion, although they would be thought to blame 
his murder. They do not think the prerogatire to be 
yet sufficiently limited ; and have therefore taken 
care (as a particular mark of their Tencration for the 
illustrious house of Hanover) to clip it still closer 
against the next reign; which, consequently, ihey 
would be glad to sec done in the prejent : not to 
mention, that the majority of them, if it were pot 
to the vote, would allow that they prefer a com- 
monwealth before a monarchy. As to religioQ ; 
their universal undisputed maxim is, that it ought to 
make no distinction at all among protesrints; and in 
the word protcsMnt, they include tvtTX body who is 
not a papist, and who will by an oath gi^e w-curiiy 
to tlie government. Union in discipline and doc- 
trine, the offensive sin of schism, the notion of a 
church and a hicrachy, they laugh at, us fopperv, 
cant, and priestcraft. They see no neces>ity at all 
that there should be a national faith ; and what we 
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Usually call by that name, they only Style the reli- 
gion of the magistrate. Since the dissenters and 
wc agree in the main, why should the ditference of 
a few fpceulattvc paints, or modes of dress, 'incapa- 
citate them from serving their prince and country* 
in a juncture, when we ought to have all hands up 
againit the common enemy? and why should they 
be lorced to take the sacrament from our clergy's 
lands, and in our po«ture ; or indeed why compelled 
to receive it at all, when they take an employment 
which has nothing to do with religion i 

These are the notions which most of that party 
avow, and which they do not endeavour to disguise 
.or set off with false colours, or complain of being 
misrepresented about, I have here placed them oa 
purpose in the same light, which themselves do in 
the very apologies they make for what we accuse 
them of; and how inviting even these doctrines are 
for such a monarch to close with, as our law both 
statute and common understands a king of England 
to be, let otliers decide. But then, if to these we 
should add other opinions, which most of their own 
ivriters justify, and which their universal practice 
has given a sanction to ; they are no more than what 
a, pftnce might reasonably expect, as the natural 
consequence of those avowed principles. For, when 
such persons are at the head of affairs, the low opi- 
nion they have of princes will certainly lead thctn 
to viiilate that respect they ought to bear* ; and at 
the same time tlieir own want of duty to their sove- 
reign, is Urgtly made up, by exacting greater sub- 
niissions to diemselves, from their fellow-subjects | 



• it ibould be — " they ought to bear tlicm.' 
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jt being IniJispiitably true, rlut the same prtncipic 
of pride and ambition makes a man treat his equals 
with insoJcncc, In the same proportion, as he af- 
fronts his siiperiour3 ; as both prince and people have 
AufficieniJy I'elt from the late mmistrjr. 

Then, from their confessed notions of religion, as 
above related, I see no reason to wonder, why they 
countenanced not only all sorts of dissenters, bm 
the several gradations of freethinkers among os, all 
which arc openly enrolled in their parly ; nor why 
they were so aTcrse from tlie present established form 
of worship, whicli, by prescribing obedience to 
princes from the topick of conscience, would be 
sure to thwart all their schemes of innovation. 

One tiling I might add, as another acknowledged 
maxim in that pany, and in my opinion as danger- 
ous to the constitution as any I fiave mentioned ; l_ 
mean, that of preferring on all occasions the monic(J 
interest before the landed ; which they were so far 
from denying, that they would gravely debate the 
reasonableness and justice of it ; and at the rate ihcyj 
went on, might in a litdc time have fouad a majorit 
of representatives, fitly cjuali lied to lay those heavy 
burdens on the rest of the nation, which themselves 
would not touch with one of their fingers. 

However, to deal impartially, there are some 
motives, which might compel a prince under the 
Hcccssitv of afluirs to deliver himself over to that 
party. They were said to possess the great hulk of 
cash, and consequently of credit, in the ration ; 
and tJic heads of them had the reputation of pre- 
siding over tliose societies, who have llic great 
direction of both ; so that all applications for k 
to the pubUck service, upoa any emergency. 
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be made through them ; and it might prove highly 
dangerous to disoblige them, because in that case it 
was not to be doubted, that tliej' would be obstinate 
and malicious, ready to obstruct all affiiirs, not only 
by shutting tlicir own purses, but by endeavouring to 
sink credit, although with some present imaginary 
^oss to themselves, only to show it waa a creature of 
their own. 

From this summary of whig principles and dis- 
positions, we find what a prince may reasonably feaf 
and hope from that party. Let us now very briefly 
consider the doctrines of the torles, whicli rheir ad- 
versaries will not dispute. As they prefer a well- 
regulated monarchy before all other forms of govcrn- 
meiit, so they think it next to impossible to alter 
ihat institution here, without involving our whole 
islami in blood and desolation. They believe that 
the prerogative of a sovereign, ought at least to be 
iield a? sacred and inviolable a5 the rights of hia 
people J if only for this reason, because, without a 
due share of power, he will not be able to protect 
them. They think, that by many known laws of 
this realm, both statute and common, neither the 
person, nor lawful authority of the prince, ought 
upon any pretence whatsoever to be resisted or dis- 
obeyed. Their sentiments in relation to the church 
(Mg^own enough, and will ;iot be controverted, 
being just the reverse to what I have delivered aa 
the doctrine and practice of the whigs upon thut 
article. 

Butiiere I must likewise deal impartially too ; and 
add one principle a» a characteristick of the rones, 
wliich has much diacoui^gcd some princes from 
making use of tlicm in affairs. Give the whigs bat 
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power enough to insult their soTcreign» engross his 
favours to tbcmselve*, and to oppress and plunder 
thicr fellow subjects; they presently grow into good 
humour and good language toward the crown ; 
profess they will stand by it with their lives and for- 
tunes ; and whatever rudenesses they may be guilty 
of in private, yet they a^istire the world that there 
never was so gracious a monarch. But to the shanie 
of the tories it must be confessed, that nothing of all 
this has been ever observed in them ; in or out of 
ftivour, you see no alteration, farther than a little 
cheerfulness or cloud in their countenances ; the 
highest enaployments can add nothing to their 
loyalty ; but their behaviour to their prince, as well 
as their expressions of love and duty, are in all con* 
ditions exactly tlie same. 

Having thus impartially stated the arowed pr 
ciple of whig and tory, let the reader determine 
as he pleases, to which of these two a wi*e prince 
may, with most safety to himself and the publick, 
trust his person and his affairs : and whether il 
were rashness or prudence in her majesty, to make 
those changes in the ministry, which have beea 
so highly extolled by some, and coodemned by 
others. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. 

Trei specif! tarn d'tmmiles, tria talia textat 
Una dies dedii exitlo 



Siichditfcrent forms of various threads combla'ilj 
Ouc day destroy'd id coinnnoo rmn jciUi'd. 

1 WRITE this paper for the sake of the dissen- 
ter*, whom I take to be the most spreading branch of 
ihe whig party, that professes Christianity; and the 
only one that seems to be zealous for any particular 
system of it ; the bulk of those we call die low 
church, being generally indifferent and undetermined 
in that point ; and the other subdivisions having not 
yet taken eitlier the Old or the New Tesrament into 
ttieir scheme. By the dissenters therefore it will 
easily be understood that I mean the presbyterians, 
as they include the sects of anabaptists, independents, 
tnd others, which have been melted down into them 
since the restoration. This sect, in order to make 
itself national, having gone so far as to raise a re- 
bellion, murder their kuig, destroy monarchy and 
the church, was afterward broken iti pieces by its 
own divisions ; which made way for the king's re- 
lurn from his exile. However the aealous among 
them did still entertain hopes of recovering the do- 
minion of grace : whereof I have read a remarkable 
passage in a book published about the year 1661, 

and 
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and written by one of their own side. As one of the 
regicides was going to his execution, a friend a^ked 
him, whether he thought the cause would revive? 
He answered. The cause is in the bosom of Christ ; 
and as suve as Christ rose from the dead, so sure 
will the cause revive also. And therefore the non- 
conformists were stricdy watched, and restrained by 
penal laws, during the reign of king Charles the 
second ; the court and kingdom looking on tliem as 
a faction, ready to join in any design against the 
government in church or state. And surely this was 
reasonable enough, wlillc so many continued alive 
who had voted, and fought, and preached against 
both, and gave no proof that they had changed tjieir 
principle*. The nonconformists were then exactly 
upon the same foot with our nonjurors now, whom 
we double-tax, forbid their conventicles, and keep 
under hatches, without thinking ourselves possessed 
with a persecuting spirit ; because we know they 
want nothing but the power to ruin us. This, in 
my opinion, should altogether silence the dissen- 
ters complaints of persecution under king Charles 
the second ; or make them show us wherein ihcy 
differed at that time, from what our Jacobites are 
now. 

Their inclinations to the church were soon di»- 
covercd, when king James the second succeeded to 
the crown ; with whom they unanimously joined in 
its ruin, to revenge themselves for that restraint they 
had most justly suffered in tlie lurcgoing reign j not 
from the persecuting temper of the clergy, as their 
clamours would suggest, but the prudence and cau- 
tion of the legislature. The same indulgence against 
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hw wai made use of bj* tliem and the papists t am! 
they amicably employed ihcir power, as in defence 
of one common interest. 

But the rcvolutittn happening soon after, serveil 
to wash away the memory of the rebellion ; upon 
which the run against popery was no doubt as just 
and »easonabIe, as ihat of fanaticism after the resto- 
ratton : and the dread of popery being then our 
latest danger, and consequently tlie most fresh upon 
our spirits, all mouths were open against that ; the 
dKsenters were re\varded with an indulgence by- 
law ; the rebellion and king's murder were now no 
longer a reproach ; the former was only a civil war, 
and whoever durst call it a rebellion, was ajacobitc 
and friend to France. This was the more unex- 
pected, because, the revolmion being wholly brought 
about by church of England hands, tiiey hoped 
one good consequence of it would be, the relieving 
us from the encroachments of dissenters, as well as 
those of papists i since both had equally confede- 
rated toward our ruin ; and therefore, when the 
crown was new settled, it was hoped at least tliat the 
fcst of the constitution would be restored. But this 
affair took a very different turn : the dissenters had 
jo9t made a shift to save a tide, and join with the 
prince of Orange, when they found all was desperate 
\vith their protector king James; and oliscrving a 
party then forming against the old principles in 
fhurch and state, under the name of whigs and low 
churchmen, they listed rhemielves of it, where they 
Jiave ever bince continued. It is, therefore, upon 
the foot they now are, that T would apply myself to 
them, and desire they would consider the different 
circumstances at present, from what they were under 

when 
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when they began their designs against the church 
and monarchy, about seventy years ago. At that 
juncture they made up the body of the party ; and 
whosoever joined with tliem from principles of re- 
venge, discontent, ambition, or love of ciiangc^ 
were all forced to shelter under their denomination ; 
united heartily in the pretences of a farther and purer 
reformation in religion, and of advancing the great 
work (as die cant was then) that God was about to 
do in these nations i received the systems of doctrine 
and discipline prescribed by the Scots, and readily 
took the covenant ; so that there appeared no divi- 
sion among them, till after the common enemy wm 
subdued. 

But now their case is quite otherwise : and I can 
hardly think it worth being of a party, upon the 
terms they have been received of late years. For, 
suppose the whole faction should ac length succeed 
in their design of destroying the church ; arc they 
so weak as to imagine, that the new modelling of re- 
ligion would be put into their hands ? would their 
brethren, the low churchmen and freethinkers, wb- 
jnit to their discipline, their synods, and their classes j 
and divide the lands of bishops, or deans and chap- 
ters, among them ? how can they help observing, 
that their allies, instead of pretending more sanctiry 
than other men, are some of them for levelling all 
religion, and the rest for abolishing it ? Is it not 
inani^st, that they have been treated by their con- 
federates exactly after the same manner a* they were 
by king James the second ; made instruments to ruin 
the church ; not for their own sakes, but, under a 
pretended project of universal freedom in opinion, 
to advance die dark designs of those who employ 

them? 
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them ? for, excepting the anti monarchical principle, 
and a few false notions about liberty, I sec but little 
agreement between iheni ; and even in these, I be- 
lieve, it would be impossible to contrive a frame of 
government that would please them all, if they had 
it-now in their power to try. But however, to be 
sure the presbyterian institution would never ohttvin. 
For, suppose they should, in imitation of their pre- 
decessors, propose to have no fcing but our Saviour 
Christ ; the whole clan of freethinkers would Im- 
mediately object, and refuse his authority. Neither 
would their lowchurch brethren use them better, 
, as well knowing what enemies they are to that doc- 
trine of unlimited toleration, wherever they are suf- 
fered to preside. So that upon the whole, I do not 
.sec, as their present circumstances stand, where the 
dissenters can find better quarter than from the 
church of England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration, whether, 
with all their zeal against the church, they ought 
not to show a little decency ; and how far it consists 
with their reputation to act in concert with such 
confederates. It was reckoned a very infamous pro- 
ceeding in the present most christian king, to assist 
the Turk against the emperor : policy and reasons of 
state were not allowed sufficient excuses, for taking 
part with an infidel against a believer. It is one of 
the dissenters quarrels against the church, that she is 
not enough reformed from popery ; yet they boldly 
entered into a league with papists and a popish prince 
to destroy her. They profess much sanctity, and 
object against the wicked lives of some of our mem- 
licrs; yet they have been long, and still continue, 
k> strict combination with libertines and atheists to 

contrive 
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likely to keep out both, than a set of schistnaticks ; 
who, to gratify their ambition and revenge, did, by 
the meanest compliances, encourage and spirit ui 
that unfortunate prince, to fall upon such measures,' 
as must at last have ended in the ruin of our liberty 
and religion, 

"P. S. I wish those who give themselves the trouble < 
to write to the Examiner, would consider whcth( 
wlxat they send would be proper for such a paj 
to take notice of. I had one letter last week,] 
written as I suppose by a divine, to desire I woul 
offer some reasons against a bill now before th< 
parliament for ascertaining the tithe of bops; 
from which the writer apprehends great dar 
to the clergy, especially the poorer vicars. Ifir^ 
be as he says, (and he seems to argue very reason- 
ably upon itj the convocation now sitting will, no 
doubt, upon due application, represent the matter 
to the house of commons ; and he may expect all 
justice and favour from that great body, who have 
already appeared so tender of their rights. 

A gentleman likewise, who has sent me several letter* 
rchtiing to personal hardships he received from 
some of the hitc niinisTry, is advised to publish a 
narrative of them, they being too targe, and not 
proper for tins paper. 
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Semper eatistw eventorum magis movent quam ipm evcnta. 

,We ate slwsjs more movcii at the causei of events, than at the 
cveoti thcmschtfs. 

1 AM glad to observe that several among tlie whigs 
have begun rery much to change their language oi 
late. The style is now among the reasonable part of 
tlicro, when they meet a man in business, or .1 
member of parliament ; well, gentlemen, ifyovigo 
on as you have hltJierto done, we shall no longer 
have any pretence to complain : they find, it seems, 
tliat there have been yet no overtures made to bring 
in the pretender, nor any preparatory steps toward 

»it. They read no enslaving votes, nor bills brougjjt 
in to endanger the subject. The indulgence to scru- 
|>ulous consciences, is again confirmed from tlie 
throne, inviolably preserved, and not the least whis- 
per otTcred that may affect it. All care is taken to 
support the war ; supplies cheerfully granted, and 
futKls readily subscribed to, in spight of the little 
.juis made use of to discredit them. The just re- 
l^ntments of some, wliich are laudable in themselves, 
to which, at another juncture, it might be pro- 
:r to give way, have been softened or diverted by 
he calmness of others; so that, upon the article of 
ircsent management, I do not see how any objec- 



rtion of weight can well be raised. 
Vol. III. 
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However, GUI' adversaries still alkge, that this 
great success was wliolly unexpectcdt and out of all 
probable view ; that in piiblick affairs ive ought least 
of all others to judge by events; that the attpmpl "f 
changing a ministry during ihe difficulties of a long 
war, was rash and inconsiderate ; tltat if the qucca 
were disposed, by her inclinations, or from any per- 
sonal dislike, for such a change, it might have been 
done with more safety in a lime of peace; that if it 
had miscarried by any of those inciHcnis, which in 
all appearance tnight have intervened, the conse- 
quences vould perhaps have ruined the whole con- 
fedcrac}' ; and therefore, however it has now mic- 
cceded, the experiment was too dangerous to try*. 

But this is what we can by no means allow theiti. 
We never will admit raslmcss, or chance, to hai'C 
produced all this harmony :in<l order. It i& visibk 
to the world, that the several steps toward thi» 
change were slowly taken, and with tlie utmost 
caution. The movers observed as they went on, 
how matters would bear t and advanced no farther at 
first, than so as they miglit be able to stop, or go 
back, if circumstances were not mamre. 'lliingj 
were grown to such a height, tlutt it wan no longci 
the question, whether a person wlio aimed at an cm- 
pIo)'mcnt, were a whig or tory ; much less, whether 
he liad mt'fit, or proper abilities, for what he pre* 
tended to : he muit owe his preferment only to th.e 
favourites; and the cruwn was so far from mmii- 
nating, that they would not allow it a negative. 
This the queen was resohcd no longer to endure t 
and begui to break into their prescription, by be- 
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Stowing one or two places of consequence, Without 
Consulting her ephori, ifter they had fixed them for 
others, and concluded as usual, that all theJr busi- 
ness was to signify their pleasure to her majesty. 
But, although the persons the queen had chosen, 
were such, as no objection could well be raised 
against upon the score of party, yet the oligarchy 
took the alarm ; their sovereign authority was, it 
seems, called in question ; they grew into anger and 
discontent, as if their undoubted rights were vio- 
lated- All former obligations to their sovereign now 
became cfancelled ; and they put themselves upon 
the foot of the people, who arc hardly used after the 
most eminent services. 

I believe all men, who krtow any thing in poli- 
ticks, will agree, that a prince thus treated by those 
he has most confided in, and perpetually loaded with 
his favours, ought to extricate himself as soon aS 
po*vible ; and is then only blameable in his choice 
of time, when lie defers one minute after it is in his 
power: because, from the monstrous encroachmenta 
of exorbitant avarice and ambition, he cannot tell 
how long it may continue to be so. And it will be 
found, upon inquiring into history, that most of 
those princes, who have been ruined by favourites, 
have owed their misfortune to the neglect of earlier 
remedies ; deferring to struggle, until they were 
quire sunk. 

The whigs are everyday cursing the ungovernable 
tage, the haughty pride, and insatiable covetousness 
of a certain person, as the cause of their fall ; and 
are apt to tell their thoughts, that one single removal 
mi^ht have set all things right. But the interests of 
that single person, were found, upon experience, so 

o 2 com- 
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complicated and woven with tlie rest, by love, bjr 
awe, by marriage, by alliance, that they woul4 
rather conlound Heaven said earth, than dUsolve 
sucli a union. 

I have always heard and understood, that a king 
of England, possessed of his peoples hearts, at the 
head of a free parliament, and in full agreement 
witli a great majority, made the true figure in tl>e 
world tliat such a roonarch ought to do ; and pur- 
sued the real interest of himself and his kingdottu 
Will they allow her majesty to be in those circum- 
stances at present ? and was it not pbin, by the ad- 
dresses st'nt from all parts of the i^and, and hy the 
visible diiposition of (he people, that sucli a parlia- 
ment would undoubtedly be chosen ? And so it 
proved, witliout the court's using any arts to influence 
elections. 

What people then arc these in a corner, to whom 
the constitution must trucWe ? If tlie whole n^ioa*« 
credit cannot supply fiinds for tbc war, without 
humble apgSicatioas from the entire legislature to a 
few retailers of money, it is high time we sitould 
8uc for a peace. What new maxims arc these, which 
neither we nor our forefathers ever heard of before, 
and which no wise institution woidd ever allow I 
must our laws ftom henceforward pass the Bank and 
East India company, or have their royal assent, be- 
fore they arc in force } 

To hear some of those worthy rcasoners talking of 
credit, that she i» si> nice, so squcaioish, su caprici- 
ous, you would think, they were describing a l{i4y 
troublid with vapours or the colick, to be removed 
only by a course of stcci, or swallowing a bidlet. By 
the narrowness of their thoughts, uue would imagine 

they 
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they conceived rhe world to be nu wider tlian Ex- 
cliJinge aliey. It is probable they may have such a 
sickly dame among them ; and it is ^vell if she has no 
worse diseases, considering what hands she passes 
through. But the national credit is of another com- 
plexion ; of sound health, and an even temper; her 
life and* existence being a quintessence drawn from 
tiie vitals of the whole kingdom : and we find these 

^ money politicians, alter all their noise, to be of 
the same opinion, by the court they paid her, 
when she lately appeared to them in the form of a 
lottery. 

»A9 to that mighty erronr in politicks tliey charge 
upon (he queen, for changing her ministry in the 
height of a war, 1 suppose it is only looked upon as 
an crrourimder awhiggish administration: otherwise 
die laie king had much to answer for, who did it 
pretty frequently. And It is well known, that the 
late ministry of famous memory, was brought in 

I during the present war ; only with this circumstnncc, 
that two or three of tiie chief did first change 
their own principles, and then took in suitable com- 
panions. 
But, however, I see no reason why the tories 
shoultl not vahie tltelr ivisdom by events, as well as 
the whigs. Nothing was ever thought a more pre- 
cipitate, rash counsel, than that of altering the 

■ coin at the juncture it wa!> done ; yet the prudence 

■ of the undertaking was sufficiently justified by the 
«IKCC5S. Perhaps it will be said, that the attempt 

(was necessary, because the whole species of money 
was so grievously clipped and counterfeit : and is not 
htt majesty's authority as sacred as her coin ? and 
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lias not that been most scandalousljr clipped aiid 
mangled, and often counierfeited too ? 

It is another grievous complaint of the whigs, 
that their late friends, and the whole pany, arc 
treated with abundance of severity in print, and in 
particular by the Examiner. They think ir hard, 
that when they are wholly deprived of power, hated 
by tJie people, and out of all hope of establishing 
themselves, their infirmities should be so often dis- 
played, in order to render rhctn yet more odious to 
mankind. This is what they cmplcjy th**ir writers to 
Bet forth in their papers of the week ; and it is hu- 
mourcus enough to observe one page tiiken up in 
railing at the Examiner, for his Invectives agauast a 
discarded ministr)' ; and the other side filled with 
the false^^t and vilest ubuses, against those who are 
now in tjie highest power and credit with their 
sovereign, and whose least breath would scatter 
them in silence and obscurity. However, altlioiigh 
1 have indeed often wondered to see so much licen- 
tiousness taken and connived at, and am sure it 
would not be suffered in any other country of Christ- 
endom I yet I never once invoked tlie assistance of 
the gaol or pillory, which, upon the Icajr provoca- 
tion, was the usual style during their tyranny. There 
has not passed a week these twenty years, witliout 
some malicious paper scattered in every coffee- 
house by the emissaries of that pirry, whether it 
were down or up. I believe they will not pretend to 
object the same thing to us : nor do I remember anjr 
corstant weekly paper with reflections on the late 
ministry or junto. They have many weak defence- 
Jess parts ; they h^ve not been us?d to a regular at- 
tack i 
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tack : and therefore it is that they are so ill able to 
endure one, when it comes to be their turn ; so 
that they complain more of a few months truths 
from us, than we did of all their scandal and nnalice 
for twice as many years. 

I cannot forbear observing upon this occasion, 
that those worthy authors I am speaking of, seem to 
line not fairly to represent the scntimcnrs of their 
irty; who» in disputing with us, do generally 
ive up several of the late ministry, and freely own 
many of their failings. They confess the monstrous 
debt upon the navy to iiave been caused by most 
scandalous mismanagement ; they allow the insolence 
of some, the avarice of others, to have been insup- 
portable : but these gentlemen are most liberal in 
their praises to those persons, and upon those very 
articles, where their wisest friends give up the 
point. They gravely tell us, that such a one was the 
most faithful servant that ever any prince had i an- 
other, the most dutiful ; a third, the most generous ; 
a fourth, of the greatest integrity ; so that I look 
upon these champions rather as retained by a cabal 
than a party : which I desire the reasonable men 
among them would please to consider. 
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NUMBER XXXVIIL 

THURSDAY/ APRIL 26, I7II. 

Jndignum est in eacivitate, qutB Ugibus continetur, discedi « 

legilus. 

It is «hamcftil and nnworthy in a state, whose support and pre- 
servation is founded qu laws, tlut the laws should be rcndere4 
useless, and evaded. 

1 HAVfi been often considering how it comes to 

pass, that the dexterity of mankind in evil, should 
always outgrow, not only the prudence and caution 
of private persons, but the continual expedience of 
the wisest laws contrived to prevent it. I cannot 
imagine a knave to possess a greater share of natural 
wit or genius, than an honest man. I have known 
very notable sharpers at pl>^y, who, upon other oc- 
casions, were as great dunces as human shape can 
\\'ell allow ; and I believe, tlie same might be ob- 
served among the other knots of thieves and pick- 
pockets about this town. The proposition however 
is certainly true, and to be confirmed by a hundred 
instances. A scrivener, an attorney, a stockjobber, 
and many other retailers of fraud, shall not only be 
able to overreach others much wiser than themselves, 
but find out new inventions to elude the force of any 
law made against them. I suppose the reason of this 
may be, that as the aggressor is said to have gene- 
rally the advantage of the defender^ so the makers of 

thq 
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the law, which is to defend our rights, have usually 
not so much industrj' or vigour, as those whose in» 
terett leads tlicm to attack it. Besides, it rarely 
happens that men arc rewarded by the publick for 
their jiisiice and virtue ; neither do those who act 
upon such principles expect any recompense until 
the next world : whereas traud, where it succeeds, 
gives present pay ; and this is allowed the greatest 
spur imaginable botii to labour andinv^ention. When 
a law is made to stop some growing evil, the wits of 
those whose interest it is to break it with secrecy or 
impunity, are immediately at work; and even among 
those who pretend to fairer characters, many would 
gladly find means to avoid, what they would not be 
thought to violate. They desire to reap the advan^ 
fage, if possible, without the shame,, or at least with- 
out the danger. This art is what I take that dextrous 
race of men, sprung up soon afrer the revolution, to 
hAvt sttiilied with great application ever since j and 
I to have arrived at great perfection in. According 
to the doctrine of some Romish casuists, they have 
found out quunt prQpc ttd [•ncatum Jine ptccala pojfini 
nttedcre ; they can tell how to go within an inch of 
an impeachment, and yet come back untouched. 
Tliey know what degree of corruption will just for- 
feit an employment, and wliethcr the bribe you re- 
ceive be sufficient to set you right, and put some- 
thing in your pocket besides : how much to a penny 
you may safely cheat the queen, whether forty, 
fifty, or sixty per cent, according to the station you 
are in, and the dispositions of the persons in otlice 
below and above you. They have computed the 
price you may securely take or give for a place, or 
what part of the salary you ought to reserve : they 

can 
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can discreetly distribute five hundred pounds in a 
small borough, without any danger from the statutes 
against bribing at elections, They can manage a bar- 
gain for in office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand ; 
so that you shall nut know whom to accuse ; tJiey 
can win a thousand guinea? at play in spite of the 
dice, and send away the loser satisfied. They can 
pass the most exorbitant accounts, overpay the cre- 
ditor with half his demands, and sink the rest. 

Jt would be endless to relate, or rather indeed im- 
possible to discover, the several arts* which curious 
men have found out to enrich themselves, by de- 
frauding the publick, in defiance of the law. The 
military men, both by sea and land, have equally 
cultivated this most useful science : neither has it 
been altogether neglected by the other sex; of 
wliich, on the contrary, I could produce an in* 
stance^ that would make ours blush to be so far out< 
done. 

Besides, to confess the truth, our laws thcnMclrci 
are extremely defective in many articles, which I 
take to be one ill effect of our best possession, li- 
berty. Some years ago the ambassador of a great 
prince* was arrested, and outrages committed on 
his person in nur streets, without any possll)ility of 
redress from Westininstcr-hall, or the prerogative 
of the sovereign ; and the legislature was forced 10 
provide a remedy against the like evils in tinic lo 
come. A commiisioner of the stamped paper waj 
lately discovered to have notorioujily cheated tlx 
publick of great sums, for many years, by counief- 
felting the stamps, which the law has made capital : 



Peter the Great^ crar of Muscov)', 
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but the aggravation of his crime, proved to be the 
cause that saved his life ; and that additional 
heightening circumstance of betraying his trust, was 
found to be a kgal defence. I am assured, that the 
notorious cheat of the brewers at Portsmouth, de- 
tected about two tnonths ago in parliament, cannot, 
by any law now in force, be punished in any degree 
equal to the guilt and infamy of it. Nay, what is 
almost incredible, had Guiscard survived his detest- 
able attempt upon Mr. Harley's person, all the in- 
flaming circumstances of the fact would nor have 
sufficed, in the opinion of many lawyers, to have 
punished him with death ; and the publick must 
have lain under this dilumma, eirhcr to condemn 
him by a law rx r"Ji faSa^ (which would have been 
of dangerous consequence, and form an ignominious 
precedent) or undergo the mortification to see the 
greatest villian upon earth escape unpunished, to the 
infinite triumph and delight of popery and faction. 
•But even this is not to be wondered at, when we 
coiijidcr, that of all the in-.olences offered to the 
queen since the act of indctnniry, (at least that ever 
came to my tarj) I can hardly instance abo%'c two 
or three, which by the letter of the law could 
amount to high treason. 

From these defects in our laws, and the want of 
some discretionary power, safely lodged, to exert 
upon emergencies ; as well as from the great acquire- 
ments of able men to elude the penalties of those 
laws they break, it is no wonder that the injuries 
done to the publick are so seldom redressed. But 
besides, no individual suffers by any wrong he does 
to the commonwealth, in proportion to the advan- 
tage he gfiins by doing it, Tliere arc seven or eight 
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millions, who contribute to the loss, while the whole 
gain is sunk among a few. The damage suifered by 
the publick, is not $o immediately or heavily felt by 
particular persons ; and the zeal of prosecutions b 
apt to drop and be lost among numbers. 

But imagine a set of politicians for many years at'' 
the head of affairs, the game visibly their own, and 
by consequence, acting wirh great security; may 
not thc»e be sometimes tempted to forget their cau- 
tion, by length of time, by excess of avarice and 
ambition, by the insolence or violence of their na- 
ture, or perhaps by a mere coniem}<t for their ad- 
versaries ? may not such motives a^ these put them 
often upon acrions tlirccily against the law, such as' 
no evasions can be found for, and which will by 
them fully open to the vengeance of a prc\*ailing in- 
terest, whenever ttiey arc out of power I it is an- 
swered in the affirnutive. And here we cannot rc» 
fuse the late ministry their due praises ; who, fore- 
seeing a storm, provided for their own safety by 
two admirable cxpedicnis, by which, with great 
prudence, they have escaped the punisbrarnts due^ 
to pcinictous counsels, and corrupt management. 
The first was to procure, under pretences hardly 
specious, a general act of indemnity, which cuts ofF 
all impcichnients. llie second was yet more re- 
fined : suppose, for instance, a counsel is to be pur- 
sued, which is ncceisary to carry on the dangerous 
designs of a prevailing party, to preserve them in 
power, to gratify the unmcasurable appetites of a 
few leaders civil and tr>ilitary, although by haztfd- 
ing the ruin of the whole nation ; this counfel, des- 
perate in itself, unprecedented in its nature, they 
procure a majoiitv to form into an addrcsi^ whidi.^ 

N makes 
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makes it look like the sense of the nation. Under 
tli.it shelter they carry on tlieir work, and lie secure 
ft^inst alter reckonings. 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in this; that 
among other things, I umkrstand it of the address 
made to the queen about three years ago, to de^rc 
that her majesty would not consent to a peace, with- 
out the entire restitution of Spain : a proceeding, 
■which, to people abruad, must look like the highest 
strain of temerity, folly, and gascon^Tde. But w« 
tt home, who allow the promoters of that advice to 
be no fools, can easily compreltend the depth and 
mystery of it. They were assured by tJiis means to 
pin down the war upon us ; consequently, to in- 
crease their own power and wcalih, and multiply 
difficulties on the queen and kingdom, until they 
had fixed their party too firmly to be shaken, when ■ 
e.ver they should find themselves disposed to reverse 
their address, and give us leave to wish for a peace. 

If any man entertains a riiore favourable opinion 
of this monstrous step in politicks, I would ask him, 
what we must do in case we find it impossible to 
fccorer Spain i Those among the whigs, who be- 
lieve a God, will confess that the c^'ents of war lie 
in his hands ; and the rest of them, who acknoiv- 
Jcdgc no such power, will allow, that fortune ha* 
too great a J\are in the good or ill success of mili- 
tary actions, to let a wise man reason upon them, 
as if they were entirely in his power, If Providence 
should think fit to refuse success to our arms, with 
how ill a grace, with what shame and confusion shall 
we be obliged to recant that precipitate addres!^, un- 
less the world will be so charitable to consitler, that 
|}arliau)ents among us differ as much o^ princes ; 

and 
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and that by the fatal conjunction of many Diihappy 
circumstances, it is very possible for our island to 
he represented sometimes by those, who have tJjc 
least prcrensions. So little truth or justice there i« 
in what some pretend to advance, that the actions' 
of former senates ought always to be treated with re- 
spect by the latter ; that those assemblies are alt 
cfjuaUy venerable, and no one to be preferred before 
anotlitrr ; by wtiich argument, the parliament (hat 
began the rebellion agftinst king Char}es I, voted bis 
trial, and appointed his murderers, oiight to be rc- 
ttiembered with respect. 

But to return from tliis digression; it is Tcry 
plain, that considering the defectiveness of our laws, 
the variety of cases, the weakness of the prerogatirey 
the power or cunning of iU-designing men, it is poa 
sihle tliar many great abuses may be visibly com*] 
niittcd, wblcli cannot be legally pnnislicd ; ctpecially] 
if we add to this, that some inquiries might pro* 
bably involve rliose, whom upon otlier accounts i: ii 
rot thought convenient ro disturb. Therefore it i* 
rery fahe reasoning, especially in the managenicnt 
of publick affairs, to argue that men are innocent, be- 
cause the law [ias not pronounced tliem guilty. 

I am apt to think it was to supply sucli defects 
these, that satire was first introduced into ilie world; 
whereby those, whom neither religion, nor natural 
virtue, nor fear of punisiimcnt, were able ro keep 
within the boiuuts of their duty, mi;^lit be withheld 
by the shame of having iheir crimes exposed to open 
view in the strongest colours, and themselves ren- 
dered odious to mankind. Perhaps all this may be 
little regarded by si^ch hardened and abandoned na- 
tures as I have to deal with ; but^ next to taming or 

binding 
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binding a savage animal, the best service you can do 
the neighbourhood, i? to give them warning cither 
to arm themselves, or not come in its way. 

'Could I have hoped for any signs of remorse from 
the leaders of that faction, I should very gladly have 
changed my style, and forgot, or paased by, their 
million of enormities. But they are every day more 
fond of discoveiing their impotent aeal and malice: 
witness their conduct in the city about a fortnight 
ago, which had no other end imaginable, beside that 
of perplexing our affairs, and endeavouring to make 
things desperate, that themselves may be thought 
necessary. While they continue in this frantlck 
mood, I shall not forbear to treat them as they de- 
serve ; that is to say, as the inveterate, irreconcilc- 
able enemies to our country, and its constitution. 
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f^u'u tttleril Gracchus de /edit tone ^uerentet ? 



in vam 



The Gracchi of sc-dttion wil! eoinplaia. 



L HERE have been certain topicks of reproach 
liberally bestowed, for some years past, by the whigs 
tnd tones, upon each other. We charge the for- 
mer, with a design of destroying the establislicd 
church, and introducing fanaticism and freethink- 
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ing in its stead. We accuse them as enemies to mo- 
narcliy; as endeavouring to undermine the present 
form of government, and to build a common wealitiy 
or some new scheme of their own, upon its ruins. 
On the other side, their clamours against us may be 
jsummed n[? in those three formidable words» Po- 
pery, Arbitrary Power, and the Pretender. Oar 
accusations against them we endeavour to make good 
by certain oa crt acts ; such as their perpetually 
abusing the whole body of the clergy; their declared 
contempt for the very order of priesthood ; their 
aversion against episcopacy ; the publick cncourag< 
mcnt ^sid patronage they give to Tindal, Tolaridf 
and other atheistical writers ; their appearing as 
processed advocates retained by the dissenters, ex- 
cusing their separation, and laying the guilt of it 
the obstinacy of the cliurch ; their frequent endc 
irours to repeat the test, and their setting up tl _ 
indulgence to scrupulous consciences, as a point of 
greater importance than the established worship. 
Tfic regard ihcy bear to our monarchy, has ap-i 
pearedj by their openly ridiculing the martyrdom 
Icing Charles I in their calves- head clubs, ihcii 
common discourses, and their pamphlets ; their Ucj 
nying [he unnatural war raised against tliat prince 
to have been a rebdlinn ; their justifying his mar^ 
dcr in the allowed papers of the week ; tlicir indus- 
try in publishing and spreading seditious and rcpul 
lican tracts, such. as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sir'- 
Government, and many others; their cndi 
ping of the prerogative, and mincing into iiotlm 
her majesty's titles to the crowii. 

• What proofs they bring for our endeavouring 
introduce popery, arbitrary power, and the prticn^ 
6 dcr, 
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dcr, I cannot readily tell, and would be glad to 
h«ar: however, those important words having, by 
dextrous manageoient, been found of mighty ser- 
vice to their cause, although applied with little colour 
either of reason or justice j I have been considering, 
whether they may not be adapted to more proper 
objects. 

As to popery, which is the first of these ; to deal 
pkmly, I can hardly think there is any set of men 
among us, except the professors of it, who have any 
direct intention to introduce it here ; but the ques- 
tion is, whether the principles and practices of us, 
or the whigs, be most likely to make way for it ? 
It is allowed on all hands, that among the metliods 
concerted at Rome, for bringing over England into 
the bosom of the catholick church, one of the chief 
WIS to send Jesuits, and other emissaries, in lay ha- 
bits; who, personating tradesmen and mechanick'i, 
should mix with the people, and under the pre- 
tence of a farther and purer reformation, endeavour 
to divide us into a» many sects as possible ; which 
would either put us under the necessity of returning 
to our old errours, to presence peace at home ; or, by 
our divisions, make way for some powerful neigh- 
bour, with the assistance of the pope's permission, 
and a consecrated banner, to convert and enslave us 
at once. If this has been reckoned good politicks, 
(and it was the best the Jesuit schools could invent) 
I appeal to any man, whether the whigs, for many 
years past, have not been employed in the very same 
w^fk i They professed on all occasions, that they 
knew no reason why any one system of speculative 
opinions (as they term the doctrmes of the church) 
should be elVablishedbylaw, more than another; or 

Vot. ill. P why 
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why employments should be confined to the reli- 
gion of the ma^irtrate, and tlut called the church 
eftablished. The grand maxim they laid down wa 
that no man, for the sake ot" a few notions and 
rcmonies, under the names of doctrine and disciJ 
plinc, shoulil be denied the liberty of serving bis 
country: as if places would go a begging unless 
brownists, fami lists, sweet-singers, quakcrs, ana- 
baptists, and muggleionians, would take them off 
our hands, 

1 hav^ been sometimes imagining this schenie 
brought to perfection, and how diverting it would 
be !o see half a tloxen sweet-singers on the bench 
in rhcir ermines, and two or Uirec quakcrs with their 
ivhitc staves at court. I can only say, this project " 
the very counterpart of the late king James's design 
which he took up as the best method for introdi 
ing his own religion, under the pretext of a imivcr- 
sal liberty of conscience, and that no difference ii 
religion shoidd make any in his favour. Accord 
ingly, to save appearances, he dealt some cmploj 
ments among dissenters of most denominations ; and 
what he did wa'i no doubt, in pursuance of the best 
advice he could get at home or abroad -, but tJie 
church thought it the most dangerous step he coidd 
lake for her destruction. Jt is true king James ad- 
mitted papists among the rest» which the whigs 
would not: but this 15 sufEcicntly made up by a 
material circumstance, wherein they seem 10 hai c 
muct) o it-done that prince, and to have carrted 
their liberty of conscience to a higher point, having 
granted it to all the classes of freethinkers, (whkb 
the nice conscience of a popiih prince would not 
give him leave to do) and were therein mightiljr 
I ^ overseen 
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— Overseen; because it is agreed by the learned, that 
■there is but a very narrow step fram atheism, to the 
Bother extreme, superstition. So that upon the whole, 
whether the whigs had any real design of bringing 
in popery or not, it is very plain that fhey took the 
most ertcctual step toward it ; and if the jcsuits had 
been their immediate directors, they could not have 
taught them better, nor have found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, tliat we encourage 
and ouintain arbitrary power in princes ; and pro- 
mote enslaving doctrines among the people. This 
they go about to prove by instances ; producing the 
particular opinions of certain divines in king Charles 
IVs reign, a decree of Oxford university, and some 
few writers since the revolution. What they mean 
is the principle of passive obedience and nonresist- 
ance, which those who affirm, did I believe never 
intend ahould include arbitrary power. However, 
although I am sensible that it Is not reckoned pru- 
dent in a dispute to make any concessions, without 
the last necessiry ; yet I do agree, that in my own 
private opinion, some writers did carry that tenet of 
passive obedience to a height, which seemed hardly 
coniistenr with ihe liberties of a country, whose 
laws can neither be enacted nor repealed, without 
the consent of the whole people : I mean not those, 
who afliroa it due in general, as it certainly is, to 
the legislature ; but such as fix it entirely in the 
prince's person. This last has, I believe, been done 
by a vtry few ; but when tlie whigs quote authors 
ro prove it upon us, they bring in all who mention 
k as a duty in general, without applying it to 
princes abstracted from their senate, 

PI By 
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By thus freely declaring my own sentiments of 
passive obedience, it will at least appear that I do 
not write for a party ; neither do I upon any occasion 
pretend to speak their sentiments, but my own. 
The majority of the two houses, and the pre$eQt 
ministry (if those be a party) seem to me in ^ ihetr 
proceedings to pursue the real interest of church and 
state i and if I should happen to differ from particulM' 
persons among them, in a single notion about go- 
vernment, I suppose they will not upon that account 
explode me and my paper. However, as aji answer, 
once for all, to the tedious scurrilities of those idle 
people, who affirm f am hired and directed what to 
write, I must here inform them, that their censure is 
an effect of their principles. The present ministry 
are under no necessity of employing prostitute pens ; 
they have no dark designs to promote by advancing 
heterodox opinions. 

But (to return) suppose two or three private di- 
vines under king Charles the second, did a little over- 
ftraln the doctrine of passive obedience to princes; 
some allowance might be given to the mctnory of 
that unnatural rebellion against his father, and thedis* 
mal consequences of resistance. It is plain, by ih» 
proceedings of the churchmen before and at tlie Ko^ 
volution, that ibis doctrine was never designed to 
introduce arbitrary power. 

I look upon the whigs and diiTenters to be ex- 
actly of the same political faith ; let us therefore secj 
what share each of them had in advancing arbiti 
power. It is manifest, that the fanaticks made Ci 
well the most absolu c tyrant in Ciiristendora. Tl 
.rump abolished the house of lords, the army aba-' 
lishcd the rumpf and by this army of saints he go- 
verned. 
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veraed. The dissentdrs took liberty of conscicnc* and 
employments from the, late king James, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his dispensing power ; which 
nukes a king of England as absolute as the Turkt 
The whigs, under the late king, perpetually de- 
clared for keeping up a standing army in times of 
peace ; which has, in all ages, been the first axid 
great step to the ruin of liberty. They were be- 
sides discovering every day their inclinations to de- 
stroy the rights of the church, and declared their 
opinion in all companies against the bishop* sitting 
in the house of peers j which was exactly copying after 
their predecessors of 1641. I need not say, their 
real intentions were to make the king absolute ; but 
whatever be the designs of innovating men, they usu- 
ally end in a tyranny; aswc may sec by a hundred ex- 
amples in Greece, and in the later commonwealths uf 
Italy mentioned by Machiavel. 

In the third place, the whigs accuse us of a de- 
sign to bring in the pretender *, and to give it a greater 
air of probability, they suppose the qticen to be a 
party in this design ; which, however, is no very ex- 
traordinary supposition in those, who have advanced 
such singular paradoxes concerning Greg and Guis- 
card. Upon this article their charge is general, 
without ever offering to produce an instance. But 
I verily think and believe, it will appear no paradox, 
that if ever he be brought in, the whigs arc his 
•men. For first, it is an undoubted truth, that a 
year or two after the Revolution, several leaders of 
that party had their pardons seiit them by the late 
king James ; and had entered upon measures to re- 
store him, on account of some disobligation they re- 
ceived from king William, Besides, I would ^sk» 
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whether those who were under the greatest ties nf gra- 
titude to king James, are not at this day become the 
most zealous whigs ? and of what partj' tho5e are 
now, who kept a long coiTespondence with St. 
Germains? 

It is likewise very observable of late, that the 
whigs, upon all occasions, profess their belief of the 
pretender's being no impostor, but a teal prince, 
born of the late queen's body s which, whether it 
be true or false, is very unseasonably advanced, con- 
sidering the weight sucli an opinion n.nsr have with 
the vulgar, if they once ihoroughly believe it. Nei- 
ther is it at all improbable, that the pretender him- 
self puts his chief hopes in the friendship he expects 
from the dissenters and whigs, by his choice to in- 
vade the kingdom, when the latter were most in cre- 
dit J and he had reason to count upon the former, 
from the gracious treatmrnt they received from bii 
supposed father, and the) r joyful acceptance of it. 
Bur farther, what could be more consi'itent uilh the 
whisgishnotionofarevolutionprinciple, rhaniobring 
in the pretender ? A revolution principle, as tbeit 
writings and dscourses have taught us lo define it, 
is a principle perpetually disposing men to revolu- 
tions ; and this h suitable to the famnus saying of*] 
great whig, that the more revolutions the tetter j 
which, how odd a maxim soever in appearance, I take 
lo be the true characicri^tick of the party. 

A dog loves rotuni round ofien; yet after certain 
revolutions he lies down to rc«t '. hut heads under the 
dominion of the moon, are for perpetual changes, 
and perpetual rcvohniorn : bcstrles, the whigs owe 
nil thtir \vcaltli to wars and revolutions: like the 
girl at Builiolomew fair, who gets a penny by turn- 
itig round a hundred times with swords in her hands. 
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To conclude, the whigs Jtave a natural faculty of 
bringing in pretenders, and will therefore probably 
<ndcavour to bring in the great one at last. How 
many pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, politicks^ 
have they brought in these last twenty years; In 
fhort, they have been sometimes able to procure a 
majority of pretenders in parliament ; and wanted no- 
thing to reiidcr the work complete, except a pre- 
tender at tlieir head. 
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Dqs est magna partntum virtus, 
TTie virtue of parents 1$ 4 large dowrj- to thdf cliildren, 

1 TOOK up a paper * some days ago in a cof- 
feehouse ; and if t!ie correctness of the stvle, and 
•a supertour spirit in it, had not immediately unde- 
ceived me, I should have been apt to imagine 1 had 
been reading an Examiner. In this paper there 
Wfcrc several important propositions advanced. For 
instance, that Providence raised up Mr. Harley to 
be an instrument of great good, in a very critical 
juncture, when it was much wanted. That Jiis very 
enemies acknowledge his emmcnt abilities, and dis- 
tinguished merit, by tlieir unwearied and restless en- 
deavours against his person and reputation ; that they 
hare had an inveterate malice against both ; that 
he has been wonderfully preserved from some un- 

*• The fpf .ikcr's congratalatlon of Mr. Hatley m tlie natnc of 
Uie UousCj on hli cfcape and rccovcrjr. Sec the uext nun,hcr. 
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parallelled attempts ; with more to the same pur- 
pose. I immediately computed, by rules of arith- 
metick, that in the last cited words there wsw tome- 
thing more intended than the attempt of Guiscard, 
whtcli, I think, can properly pass but for oneof th« 
some. And although I dare not pretend to gtteis the 
author's meaning ; yet the expression allows such a 
latitude, that I would venture to hold a wager, most 
readers, both whig and tory, have agreed with me, 
that this plural number most in all probabilrty, 
among other facts, take in the business of Greg. 

See now the difference of styles. Had 1 been to 
hare told my thoughts on this occasion ; instead of 
saying how Mr. Harley was treated by some persons 
and presented from some unparallclled attemptf,!, 
should, with intolerable bluntncss and ill manners^ 
have told a formal story of a committee sent to a con- 
demned criminal in Newgate, to bribe him with par- 
don, on condition he would swear high treasoitJ 
against his master, who discovered his correspondence 
and secured his person, when a certain grave politiJ 
cian had given him warning to make his escape t 
and by this means I should have drawn a whotdi 
swatm of hedge-writers, to exhaust their catalogvi 
of scurrilities against me, as a liar and nandere^ 
But, with submission to the author of that foremen- 
tioned paper, I think lie has carried tliat exprc»ioft] 
to rfic utmost it will bear j tor, after all rhis notice, 1 
know of bur two attempts against Mr. Harlcy, li 
can really be called unparallelled, which are those 
aforesaid of Greg and Guiscard ; and as to the rest, 1 
will engage to parallel them from the story of Gtia- 
line, and others I could produce. 

HowevcTi 
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However, I cannot but observe, with inlinite ple^ 
sure, that a great part of what I have charged upon 
the late prevailing faction, and for affirming which 
I have been adorned with so many decent epithets, 
has been sufficiently confirmed at several times, 
by the resolutions of one or the other house of par- 
liament. I may therefore now say, I hope, witli 
good authority, that there have been some unparal- 
IcJIed attempts against Mr. Harley ; that the ktc mi- 
nistry were justly to blame in some managements, 
which occasioned the unfortunate battle of Almanza, 
and the disappointment at Toulon ; that the pub* 
lick h» been grievoufly wronged by most noto- 
rious frauds during the whig administration ; that 
those who advised the bringing in the Palatines, were 
enemies to the kingdom ; that the late managers of 
the revenue have not duly pissed their accounts for a 
great part of thirty-five millions, and ought not to be 
trusted in such employments any more. Per- 
haps, in a little time, I may venture to affirm some 
other paradoxes of this kind, and produce the same 
vouchers. And perhaps also, if it had not been 
so busy a period, instead of one Examiner, the late 
mioistry might have had above four hundred^ each of 
whose tittle fingers, would be heavier than my loins* 
h makes me think of Neptune's threat to the winds t 

Quos ego— sed molns prcftat componefe II actus. 

Thus, when the sons of ^(Eolus had almost sunk the 
ship with the tempests they raised, it was neccflary to 
smooth the ocean, and secure the vessel, instead ejf 
pursuing the oftenders. 

But I observe the general expectation at present, 
instead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures 
who is to be punished for past miscarriages) seems bent 

upon 
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upon the rewards intended to those, who have been 
so Jiighly instrumental in rescuing our constitution 
from its late dangers. It is the observation of Taci- 
tus, in the life of Agricola, th:U his eminent services 
had raised a general opinion of hi? being designed by 
the emperor for proctor of Britain : ^iatlts in hoc ntit 
sermonibuSf sed qtt'top^r viatbatur ; and (hen be add$» 
lion semper ^rraf/ama, flliqunnJo et ftigit. The judg- 
ment of a wise prince, and a general disposition of 
the people, do often point at the same person ; and 
sometimes the popular wislies do often foretel the re- 
ward intended for some supcriour merit. Thus, among 
several deserving persons, there arc two, whom the 
publick vogue has in a peculiar manner singled oot, 
as designed rery soon to receive the choicest marks 
of the royal favour; one of them to be placed In a 
vcr)' high station, and both to increase the numl 
of oLir nobility *. This I say, is the general conje 
ttire ; for I pretend to none, nor will be chargeable 
if it be not fnlfillcd : since it is enough for iheir ho- 
nour, tlut the nation thinks tbetn worthy of the great- 
est rewards. 

Upon this occasion, I cannot bnt take notice, 
that of all the heresies in politicks profusely scattered 
by the partisans of the late administration, none ever 
displeased me more, or seemed to ha%'e more dange- 
rous consequences to monarchy, than that pernici- 
ous talent, so much affected, of discovering a con- 
lempt for birth, f;imily, and ancient nobiliry* AH 
the threadbare topicks of poets and orators were dj»- 
playcd to discover to us, that merit and virtue were 
the only nobility ; and that the advantages of blood, 
could not make a knave or a fool, cither boncst or 
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commouons 

and Rome, took their rise 
from unju&t quarrels to the nobles ; aoil in the latter, 
the plebeians encroachments on the patricians, were 
the first cause of their ruin. 

Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the dif- 
•fcrcocc of blood ; every body knows, that authority 
is verjr much founded on opinion. But surely that 
dijference is not wholly imaginary. The advantages 
of a liberal education, of choosing the best compa- 
nions to converse with, not being under the necessity 
of practising little mean tricks by a scanty' allowance, 
the enlarging of thought, and acquiring the know- 
ledge of men and things by tra\'cl, the example of 
ancestors inciting to great and good actions ; these 
arc usually some of the opportunities that fall in the 
way of those, who are born of what we call the bet- 
ter families : and allowing genius to be equal in them 
and the vulgar, die odds are clearly on their side. 
Nay, wemayobserveinsorae, who, by the appearance 
of merit, or favour of fortune, have risen to great 
stations from an obscure birth, that they have still 
retained &ome sordid vices of their parentage or edu- 
cation i either insatiable avarice, or ignominious 
falsehood and corruption. 

To say the truth, the great neglect of education in 
several noble families, whose sons are suffered to pas* 
the most improvable seasons of their youth in vice 
sod idleness, have too much lessened their reputation: 
hut even this misfortune we owe, among all the rest, 
to that whiggish practice of reviling the universities, 
tinder the pretence of their instilling peadantry, nar- 
row principles, and high church doctrines. 

I would 
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I would aot be thought to unden-alue merit ami 
virtue, wherever they arc to be found ; but will at 
low them capable of the highest dignities in a stsre, 
when they are in a very great degree of eminence 
A pearl holds its \'alue, though it be found in a 
dunghill ; but however, that is not the most proba- 
ble place to search for it. Nay, I will go farther, 
and admits that a man of quality without merit, is 
just so much the worse for his quality ; which at once 
sets his vices in a morepublick view, and reproaches 
him for them. But, on tlie other side, I doubt those 
who arc always undervaluing the advantages of birth, 
and celebrating personal merit, have principally an 
eye to their own, which they are fully satisfied with, 
and which nobody will dispute with thccn about : 
whereas they cannot, without impudence and folly, 
pretend to be nobly born ; because this i» a secret 
too easily discovered : for no men's parentage is so 
nicely inquired into as that of assuming upstarts, es* 
pec'iaily when they affect to make it better than iris* 
(as they often do) or behave themscKcs with m« 
solence. 

But whatever may be the opinion of others opon 
this subject, whose philosophical scorn for blood 
and families reaches even to those that arc royal, oc 
perhaps took, its rise from a whiggish contempt of the 
latter ; I am pleased to find two such instances of 
extraordinary merit, as I have mentioned, joined 
with ancient and honourable birth : which, whether 
it be of real or imaginary value, has been held in ve- 
neration by all wise polite states, both ancient and mc 
dern. And as much a foppery as men pretend t^ 
think it, nothing is more observable in those who 

rise 
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n«c to great place or wealth from mean originals, 
than their mighty solicitude to convince the world, 
that they arc not so low as is commonly believed. 
They are glad to find it made out, by some strained 
genealogy, that they have a remote alliance with 
better families. Cromwell himself was pleased with 
the impudence of a flatterer, who undertook to prove 
him descended from a branch of the royal stem. I 
know a citizen who adds or alters a letter in his name, 
with every plum he acquires ; he now wants only 
the change of a vowel * to be allied to a sovereign 
pdnce in Italy ■^ i and that perhaps he may con- 
trive to be done by a mistake of die graver upon his 
tomhstone. 

When I am upon this subject of nobility, I am 
sorry for the occasion given me to mention the loss 
€i( a. person, who is so great an ornament to it, as the 
late lord president 1^ ; who began early to distin- 
guiih himself in the publick service, . and passed 
through the highest employments of state, in the 
most diilicuk times, with great abilities and un- 
tainted honour. As he was of a good old age, his 
principles of religion and loyalty had received no 
mixture firom late infusions, but were instilled into 
hira by his illustrious father, and other noble spirits, 
who had exposed their lives and fortunes fiar tht 
royal martjT ; 

— Pulcherrima pmlei, 
Magn^nto)! heroes luti melioribus anals. 

His first great action was, like Scipio, to defend his 
£ithcr when ©pressed by numbers ; and his filial 
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At this time I particularly intend a paper called 
the Medley ; whose indefatigable incessant railings 
a^inst me I never thought convenient to take notice 
of, because it would have diverted my design, which 
I intended to be of publickuse. Besides, I never yet ob« 
served that writer, or those writers (for it is every way 
a Medley) to argue against any one materia] point or 
fact that I had advancedi or make one fair quotation. 
And after all, I knew A'ery well how soon the world 
grow weary of controversy. It is plain to me, that 
three or four hands at least have been joined at times 
in that worthy composition } but the outlines, ai well 
as the finishing, seem to have been always the work 
of the same pen, as it is visible from half a score beau- 
ties of style inseparable from it. But who these 
Medlers arc, or %vbcre the judicious leader* hive 
picked them up, I shall never go about to conjec- 
ture ; factious rancour, false wit, abandoned scurri- 
lity, impudent felsehood, and servile pedantry, hav- 
ing so many fathers, and so few to own them, that 
curiosity Iierself would not be at the pains to guesK. 
It is the first time I ever did mysdf the honour to 
mention that admirable paper ; nor could I imagine 
any occasion Ukely to happen that would make it ne- 
cessary for me to engage with such an adversary. 
This paper is weekly published, and as appeals by 
the number, has been so for several months ; and 
is, next to the Observator^ allowed to be the best pro- 
duct ion of the party. Last week my printer bruught 
me that of May 7, Number 32, where there are 
two paragraphs relating to the speaker of the bouse 
oi commons, and to Mr. Harlcy, which, as little as 
I am inclined to engage with such an antagonist, 
I cannot let pass without failing in my duly to the 

puhlick: 
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publick- and if those in power will suffer such infa- 
mous insinuations to pass witli impunity, the)' act 
without precedent from any age or country of the 
worUJ. 

I desire to open this matter, and leave the whigs 
Hthemsclrea to determine upon it. The house of 
H commons resolved, nemine cenSradicenfey that the 
■ speaker should congratulate Mr. Harlcy's escape 
Veuid recovciy, in the name of the house, upon hi» 
first attendance on their service. This is accord- 
ingly done : and the speech, together with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer's, are printed by order of the 
house. The author of the Medley takes this speech. 
to task the very next week after it is published ; tel- 
' ling us in the aforesaid paper, that the speaker's 
commeoding Mr, Harley for being an instrument of 
great good to the nation, ivas ill-cJioscn flattery j 
because Mr. IJarley had brought the nation under 
great dillicukies, to say no more. He says, that when 

kthe speaker tells Mr, Harley, that Providence has 
wonderfully preserved him from some un paral- 
lelled attempts, (for that the Medley alludes to) he 
only revives a false and groundless calumny upon 
other men ; which is :in instance of impotent, but 
inveterate malice, that makes him [the speaker] still 
J, appear tiiorc vile and contemptible. This is an ex- 
h^oct from his first paragraph. In the next, this 
Blvriter says, that the speaker's praying to Gotl for 
"the continuance of Mr. ILirley's life, as an Inva* 
iuable blessing, was a fulsome piece of insincerity, 
nvhich exposes him tn shame and derision : because 
^he 15 known to bear ill will to Mr. Harley, to have 
ifj extreme bad opinion of him^ sufid to think 
Vol. Ilf. Q hirq 
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him an obstructor of those fine measures he woulc 
bring about, 

I now appeal to the whjgs themselves^ whether a 
great minister of state, in high favour with ihc queen, 
and a speaker of the house of commons, were ever 
pubhckly treated after so extraordinary a manner, 
in the most licentious times ? For this is not a 
clandcfline libel stolen into the world, but openly 
printed and sold witli the bookseller's name and 
place of abode at the bottom. And the juncture b 
admirable, when Mr. Harley is generally believed 
upon the very point to be made an earl, and pro- 
moted to the most important station of the king* 
dom ; nay, tlie very marks of esteem he has so 
lately received, from the whole representative body 
of the people, are called ilhchosen flattery, and a 
fulsome piece of insincerity, exposing the donors to 
shame and derision* 

Docs this intrepid writer diink he has sufficiently 
disguised the matter, by that stale artifice of altering 
the story, and putting it as a supposed ca^e ? Did 
any man, who ever saw the congratulatory speech, 
read eittier of those paragraphs in the Medley, 
without interpreting them just as I have done f will 
the author declare upon his great sincerity, tliat fte 
never had any such meaning ? is it enough, that a 
jury at Westminster-hall would perhaps not find 
him guilty of defaming the speaker and Mr. Harley 
in that paper ? which, however, I am much inr 
doubt of too ; and must think the kw very defective, 
if the reputation of such persons must lie at the 
mercy of such pens. I do not remember to hare 
Kca an^ libel, supposed to be writ with caution and 

double 
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double meaning In order to prevent prosecution, de- 
livered under so thin a cover, or so unartificialljr 
made up, as this ; wlietlier it were from an appre- 
liension of his readers' dullness, or an effect of his 
owrn. lis has transcribed the very phrases of the 
•peaker, and put them in a different character, for 
fear they might pass unobserved, and prevent all 
possibility of being mistaken. I shall be pleased to 
«ce him have resource to the old evasion, and say, 
that I who make the application am chargeable with 
the abuse : let any reader of either party be judge. 
But i cannot forbear asserting as my opinion, that * 
for a Diinistry to endure such open calumny, without 
calling the author to account, is next to deserving 
it. And this is an omission I venture to charge upon 
the present ministi-y, who are too apt to despise lit- 
tle things, whicli, however, have not always little 
consequences. 
When this paper was first undertaken, one design 

Rong others vva5, to examine some of those writ- 
s so frequently published with an evil tendency 
cither to religion or government ; but I was long di- 
verted by other inquines, which I thought more im- 
mtdiatcly necessary ; to animadvert upon men's ac- 
tions, rather than their speculations ; to show the ne- 
cessity there was of changing the ministry, that 
our constitution in churcii and state might be pre- 
served ; rocxpose some dangeroiisprinciples and prac- 
tices under tlie former admini&Lr:ition ; and prove by 
many instances, tuat those who are now at the helm, 
■arc entirely in the true interest of prince and pco- 

• Tlxntfor a minhtn/ nt endure, iifc. — a low ungncnmatt^ 
lode of expression. It ih(ni\A he— ' tbit t taitihttfi cndanng 
open caloxnn)., vviUiout, Src* 

a z pie. 
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pie. This I may modestly hope has in some 
sure been already done, sufficient to answer ihc en< 
proposed, which was, to inform the ignorant, anJ 
those at a distance ; and to convince such as are eo» 
gaged in party from no other motive tlian that of 
conscience. I know not whether I shall have any ap- 
petite to continue this work much longer; if I do, 
perhaps some time may be spent in exposing and 
overturning the false reasonings of those, who en- 
gage their pens on the other side, without losing 
time in vindicating myself against their scurnlitics, 
much less in retorting them. Of thb sort there is a 
certain humble companion, a French maitre dtt lan- 
gues *, who every month publishes an extract from 
TOtes, news*papers, speeches, and proclamations, 
larded with some insipid remarks of his own ; which 
he calls, * The Political State of Great Briain.' 
This ingenious piece, he tells us liimself, is constantly 
translated into French, and printed in HolUnd, 
where the Dutch, no doubt, conceive most noble 
tcntlments of us, conveyed through such a vehi- 
cle. It is observable jn his account for April, that 
the vanity so predominant in many of his nation, 
has made him more concerned for the honour of 
Guiscard, than the safety of Mr. Harlcy. And for 
fear we should think the worse of his country upon 
that assassin's account, he tells tjs there have been 
more murders, parricides, and viUanies contmittcd 
in England, than any other part of the world. I 
cannot imagine how an illiterate foreigner, who is 
neither master of our language, nor indeed of com- 
mon sense, and who is devoted to a faction, I 5«p- 
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pose for no other reason, but his having more whig 

, customers than tories, should take it into his head to 

[write politick tracts of our affairs. But I presume, he 

)uilds upon the foundation of having been called to an 

icoum for his insolence in oneof his monthly former 

sroductionsj which is a method chat seldom fails of 

jiving some vogue to the foollshest composition. If 

Such a work, must be done, I wish some tolerable 

hand would undertake it ; and that we would not 

suffer a liule whiffling Frenchman, to neglect his 

trade of teaching his language to our children, and 

presume to instruct foreigners in our politicks. 
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THURSDAY, MAT 24, I71I, 

Delicla majorttm immcrtttis lu&t 
Ham arte, donee tempta refecerUf 
jEdftque latentes dcorum. 

You of your father's crimes Ibc giiilt ihaU bcao 
Uoleis tlic sacred temples you repair. 



EVERAL letters have been lately sent me, 

desiring 1! would make honourable mention of the 

pious design of building fifty churches in several 

parts of London and Westminster, where they arc 

i03t wanted, occasioned by an address of the con- 

ocation to the queen, and recommended by her 

ajcsty to the house of commons ; who immediately 

a ^ pro- 
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promised they would enable her to accoinpltsli so ex- 
cellent a design, and are now preparing a bill accord- 
ingly. I thought to have deferred any notice of this 
important affair until the end of this scsMon j at, 
which time, I proposed to deVn-cr a particular ac- 
count of the great and useful things* already per 
formed by this present parliament. But, in coni- 
pliance to* those who give themselves the troubl 
of advising me, and partly convinced by the reason 
they offer, I am content to bestow a paper upon ^ 
subject tliat indeed so well deserves it. 

TJie clergy, and whoever else have a true concern 
for the coristiruticn of the church, cannot but b« 
higlily pleased with one prospect in ihls new sceno 
of public atfairs. They may very well remember 
the time, when every session of parliament was like 
a cloud hanging over their heads : and If it happened 
to pas5 withovit bursting into some storm upon thoj 
church, we thanked God, and thought it a happy 
escape until the next meeting ; upon which we re- 
sumed our secret apprcliensions, ahhough we wcre| 
not allowed to believe any danger. Things arc now 
altered ; the parliament takes the necessities of th 
church into consideration, receives the proposals ol 
tlie clergy met in convocation, and amid all th- 
exigencies of a long expensive war, and under th 
pressure of heavy debt?, finds a supply for crcctin 
iifiy edifices for the service of God. And it appear 
by the address of the commons to her majesty upo: 
this occasion, (wherein they discovered a true spiri 
of religion) that applying the money granted to ac 
cocnpHsh so excellent a design, would, in theii 

'' It thovJd be — in ccmpliancc ' with* thosr, &f , 
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opinron* be the most effectual way of carrying on the 
war ; that it would (to use their own words) be % 
pieans of drawing down blessings on her majesty's 
undertakings, as it adds to the number of those 
places, where the prayers of her devout and faitlifui 
subjects will be daily offered up to God, for th^ 
prosperity of her government at home, and the suc- 
cess of her arms abroad. 

I am sometimes hoping, that we are not naturally 
so bad a people, as we have appeared for some years 
past. Faction, in order to support itself, is generally 
forced to make use of such abominable instruments^ 
that as long as it prevails, the genius of a nation ii 
overpressed, and cannot appear to exert itself; but, 
when that is broken and suppressed, when things 
return to the old course, mankind wiil naturally 
fall to act from principles of reason and religion. 
The Romans, upon a great victory or escape from 
publick danger, frequently built a temple in honour 
of some god, to whose peculiar favour they imputed 
their success or delivery ; and sometimes the general 
did the like, at his own expense, to acquit himself of 
some pious vow he had made. How little of any 
thing resembling this has been done by us after all 
our victories ! And perhaps, for that reason among 
others, they have turned to so little account. But 
what could we expect 1 We acted all ajong as if wc 
believed notliing of a God, or his providence ; and 
therefore it was consistent to offer up our edifices 
only to those, whom we looked upon as givers of aU 
\actory, in his stead. 

1 have computed that fifty churches may be built, 
by a medium, at six thousand pounds for a churcl\, 
which is somewhat under the price of a subject's 

a 4 palaces 
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palace ; yet perhaps the car? of above two hundred 
thousand souls, with ihc benefit of ihcir prayers for 
the prosperity of their queen and country, may be 
iilmost pur in the balance with the domestick con- 
vcnience> or even magnificence, of any subject 
whatsoever. 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of cap- 
tain Graunr, published some observations upon the 
bills of moriaiity above five years after the Restora- 
tion, tells us, the parislics in London were even ilicn 
«o unequally divided, that some were two huodi 
times larger than others. Since that time, the in- 
crease of trade, the frequency of parliaments, thc^ 
desire of living in the metropoli<J. together with tha 
genius for building which began after the fire, af 
lias ever since continued, have prodigiously cnlar^^e 
this town on all sides where it Wsaa capable of in- 
crease i and those tracts of land built into streets, 
have generally continued of the same parish they 
belonged to while they lay in fields ; so that the care 
of about thirty thousand souls has been sometime*, 
committed to one minister, whose church woulj^ 
hardly contain the twentieth part of his flock : 
neither, I think, was any family in those pari^F 
obliged to pay above a groat a year to their spirit 
pastor. Some fe<v of those parishes have been since 
divided ; in others were erected chapels of easej 
where a preacher is maintained by general contribu- 
tion. Such poor shifts and expedients, to the in- 
finite shame and scandal of so vast and flourishing a 
city, have been thotight sufficient for the service 
God ami religion, as if they were circumstances' 
wholly ifldiifcrcnr, 
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This defect, among other consequences of it, has 
made schism a sort o( necessary evil ; there being at 
least three hundred thousand inhabitants Ju this town, 
whom the churches would not be able to contain, if 
the pcopli; were ever so well disposed : and in a city» 
not overstocked with zeal, the only way to preserve 
any degree of religion, is to make all attendance 
upon the duties of it as easy and cheap as possible : 
whereas, on the contrary, in tlie larger parishes, the 
press is so great, and tlie pew-keepers tax so exorbi- 
tant, that those who love to save trouble and money, 
cither stay at home, or retire to the conventicles. I 
believe there arc few examples, in any christian 
coiuitty, of so great a neglect of religion j and the 
dissenting teachers have made their advantage largely 
by' it, sowing tares among the wheat while iften slept, 
being much more expert at procuring contributions, 
which is a trade they are bred up in, than men of & 
liberal education. 

And to say truth, the way practised by several 
parishes in and about this town, of maintaining 
their clergy by voluntary subscriptions, is not only 
SSI indignity to the character, but has many pernici- 
ous consequences attending it ; such a precarious dc- 
pendance subjecting a clergyman, who has not more 
tlian ordinary spirit and resolution, to many incon- 
Tcniences, which are obvious to imagine ^; but this 
defect will no doubt be remedied by the wisdom and 
piety of the present parliament ; and a tax laid upon 
every house in a parish for tlie support of their pastor. 
Keither indeed can it be conceived, why a house. 



* ' Which are obvious to iraagiae'— it lUftukl be — ' Whicli 
•re obviuus to be imagined.' 
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reckoned above one third lc» 
e same yearljr rent, should not pay » 



tweniieth part annually (which is half tithe) lo the 
support of the minister. One thing I could wisJi, 
that in fixing the maintenance to the several minivers 
in these new intended parishes, no determinate sum 
of money may be named ; which, in all perpetuities, 
oiiglit by any means to be avoided; but rather a tax 
in proportiun to the rent of each house, ahhough it 
he but a twentieth, or even a thirtieth part. The 
contrary of this, I am told, was done in several 
parishes of the city after the fjrc» where the incum- 
bent and iiiji successors were to receive for ever a 
certain sum; for example, one or two hundred 
pounds a year. But the Lawgivers did not consider, 
that what we call at present one hundred ])Qunds, 
will not in process of time have the intrinsick value of 
twenty ; as twenty pounds now, are lurdly equal to 
forty shillings, three hundred years ago. There arc 
a thousand inetances of this all over England, in rc^ 
served rents applied to hospitals, in old chicfriesjl 
and even among the clergy themselves, in those 
payments which, I think, they call a jw^^. 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than he 
present majesty for the advancement of true rcligiolii 
so there never was any age that produced greater oc- 
casions to employ them on. It is an unspeakable mis- 
fortune, that any design of so excellent a qucca 
should be checked by the necessities of a long and 
ruinous war, which the folly or corruption of modem 
politicians have involved us in, against all the nox- 
ims whereby our country flourished so many hundrcc 
years: else, her majesty's care of religion, woi 
certainly have reached even to her American plan- 
tations. 
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tations. Those noble countries, stocked by numbers 
from licnce, whereof too many are in no very great 
reputation for faitb or morals, will be a perpetual 
reproach to us, until some better care be taken for 
cultivating christlaxiity among them. If the gover- 
nors of those several colonies were obliged, at cer- 
tain times, to transmit an exact representation of the 
state of religion in their several districts, and the 

-legislature here would, in a time of leisure, take that 
itfair under their consideration, it might be per- 
fected with little difficulty, and be a great addition 
to the glories of her majesty's reign. 

But, to wave farther specularionsupon so remote ii 
scene, while we have subjects enougli to employ them 
on at home ; it is to be hoped the clergy will not 
let slip any proper opportunity of improving the 

'■|)ious dispositions of the queen and kingdom, for the 
[vantage of the church ; when, by the example of 
times past, they consider how rarely such conjunc- 
tures are likely to happen. What if some method 
were thought on toward the repairing of churches j 
for which there is likely to be too frequent occasion j 
those ancientGothic structures throughout this king- 
dom going every year to decay ? That expedient of 
repairing or rebuilding tirem by charitable collec- 
tions, seems in my opinion not very suitable either 
to the dignity and usefulness of the work, or to the 

kionour of our country ; since it might be so easily 
ionc, with very Uttlc charge to the publick, in a 
vuch more decent and honourable manner, while 
parliaments arc so frequently called. But tliese, and 
other regulations, must be left to a time of peace, 
which f shall humbly presume to wish may soon he 
our share, however offensive it may be to any, either 
abroad or at home, who arc gainers by the war. 

DUMBER 
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THORSDAY, MAY 31, IJlt. 

Si Hilt I. ui p(K.v* rmvQ dij^nrtsrifre Teditm. 
Tlwt he IW.C yoy may distinguibh ri^ht from wrong, 

riAVING been forced in my papers to use the 
cant words of whig and tor}-, which have so often 
varied thtir significations for twenty years past, I 
think it necessary to say something of the several ^ 
changes those two terms have undergone since ihit- 
period ; and then to tell the reader what 1 have 
always understood by each of them, fkincc I under^ 
took this work. I reckon that these sorts of con-^ 
ccited appellations, are usually invented by the 
vulgar ; who, not troubling themselves to exnmioe 
thoroughly the merits of a cause, arc consequently 
the most violent partisans of what they espouse, andJ 
in their quarrels usually proceed to their beloved' 
argument of calling names, until at length they light 
upoti one which is sure to stick : and in time* each 
party grows proud of that appellation, which their 
sdversarlcs at first intended for a repmach. Of thiSi 
kind were the prasini and vencti, the guelfs an^ 
glbeliaes, hiigonots and papists, roundheads and 
cavaliers, with many otlvers of ancient and modem 
'late. Asnong us, of bte, there seems to have betiij 
a barrenness of invention in this point j the wc 
wjiig and tory, although they be not much above 
thirty years old, having been pressed to the service 
4 of 
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of many successions of parries, with vety diflferent 
ideas fastened to them. This distinction, I think, 
began toward the latter part of king Charles the 
sccond^s reign, was dropped during tliat of his 
yjcccsior, and then revived at the Revolution ; 
since which it has perpetually flourished, although 
applied to very different kinds of principles and 
persons. In that convention of lords and com- 
mons, some of both houses were for a regency to the 
prince of Orange, with a reservation of srjde and 
tide to the absent king, which should be made use 
of in all puhlick acta: others, when they were brought 
to allow the throne vacant, thought the succession 
should iinmediatety go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the last 
king were actually dead. And although the dissent' 
ing lords (in whose house the chief opposition was) 
did at la$t yield both those points, took the oaths to 
ibc new king, and many of them, employments ; 
yet they were looked upon with an evil eye, by the 
warm zealots of the other side ; neither did the court 
ever heartily favour any of them, although some of 
them were of the most eminent for abilities and 
virtue, and sened that prince* both in his councils 
and his army, with untainted faith. It was appre- 
hended at the simc time, and perhaps it might have 
been true, that many of the clergy would have been 
better pleased with the scheme of a regency, or at 
least an uninterrupted lineal succession, for the sake 
of tJiose whose consciences were truly scrupulous ; 
and Ihcy thought there were some circumstances in 
the case of the deprived bisliops, that .looked a little 
iiard, or at least deserved commiseration. 

I'hese, 
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These» and other the like reflections, did, as 
1 conceive, revive the denominations of whig and 
tory. 

Some time after the RevoUitJon, the cliinnction 
of high and low church came in, which was raised 
by tlie dissenters, in order to break the church 
party by dividing the members into high and lowj 
and the opinions raised, that the high joined with 
the papists, inclined the low to fall in with the dis- 
senters. 

And here I shall take leave to produce some prin- 
ciples, which, to the several periods of the late reign^ 
served to denote a man of one or the other party. 
To be against a standing army in time of peace, wa» 
all highchurch, tor)', and tantivy; to differ front 
a majority of bishops, was the same. To raise the 
prerogative above law for serving a turn, was low 
church and whig. The opinion of the majority in 
the house of commons, especially of the country 
party or landed interest, was high-flying and rank, 
tory. To exalt the king's supremacy beyond all 
precedent, was low-church, whiggish, and modc- 
late. To make the least doubt of the pretended 
prince's being suppositious, and a tiler's son, was in 
their phrase top and topgallant, and perfect jaco- 
bitism. To resume the most exorbitant grants that 
were ever given to a set of profligate favourites, and 
apply them to the publick, was the very cjuinte 
sence of toryism ; notwithstanding tbosc grants ml 
known to be acquired by sacrificing the honoux and 
tlie wealth of England. 

In most of these principles, the two parlies 
seem to have alitfted opinionS| lince tlicLr institutioD 

under 
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it, cfaoE tiinr sc giWD dK^ STCS adTocEtes 

«(f-viiiiSc3nBig a BoUe doke, wiiotnsaccsKdofa 
die DOisr, wiheo« i^kmi % aadiw kva s 
the prcufiuta pnnce^ lus gnoc ton qk 
lonls, be most be pbm with dmn, and aii Aat 
penoQ, DOC d>e pitscaded prince, bot thc p t o e o dcd 
imfirignr : whicli wts so hi irom a bloDdcr in duL 
poUte lord, as hb iU-«iUcfs give out, dtat it was 
only a retincd »aj of deliveriog the avowed sead- 
JOeau of his whole party. 

Bat to rctuni : this was the state of priactpks, 
when the queen came to die crown ; some time 
after which, it pleased ceitain great persons* who 
had been all their lives in the altitude of tory pro- 
fsttioo, to enter into a treaty with thc whigs, from 
whom they could get better icrnw than from tbdr 
.old friends ; who began to be resty, and would not 
allow monopolies of power and favour » nor consent 
to carry on the war entirely at tlic expense of thi< 
nation, that they might have pensions fruni abroad ; 
while anotlier people, more immediately concerned 
in the war, traded with the enemy as in times of 
peace ; whereas thc other party, whoae ca:»e appeared 
then as desperate, was ready to yield to any condi- 
tions that would bring them into play* And lean* 
not help aiming, that this nation was made a 
aacrificc to the immeasurable appetite of power and 
wealth iu a very few, that shall be namdc3i» who, 
in every sjep t^cy made, acted directly ag;vinst what 

they 
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they had always professed* And if his royal high* 
ness the prince* had died some years sooner (wl 
was a perpetual check in their career) it ift dreadfa 
to think how far they might have proceeded. 

Since that time, the bulk of the whigs apj 
rather to be linked to a certain set of persons, diafl 
any certain set of princi pies; so diat, if I were to 
define a member of that party, I should say, he 
one who believed in the late ministry. And there-* 
fore» whatever I have affirmed of whigs in any of 
these papers, or objected against them, ought to be 
understood, either of those who were parti sans of the 
late men in power, and privy to their designs ; or 
such, who joined with them from a hatred to out 
monarchy and church, as unbelieveri and dissenters 
of all sizes; or men in office, who had been gtiitty 
of much corruption, and dreaded a change, which 
would not only put a stop to farther atiuses for the 
future, but might perhaps introduce cxaminaiiona of 
what was past ; or those, who had been too highly 
obliged to quit their supporiL'-rs with any common 
decency ; or lastly, the money -traders, who could 
never hope to make their markets so well of pre- 
miums, and exorbitant interest, and high remit- 
tances, uader any other administration. 

Under these heads, may be reduced ihe whole 
body of those, whom I have all along understood 
for whigs ; for I do not include within this number 
any of those, who have been misled by ignonnce, 
or seduced by plausible pretence*, to think better 
of rhai sort of men than they deserve, and to apprc* 
bend mighty danger from their disgrace ; beransc ■ 



* Pliuice George of Bcainulc. 
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1 believe the greatest part of such well- 



- meaning 
arc now thoroughly converted. 
indeed it must be allowojJ, that the t%vo fan- 
tastick names of whig and tory, have, at present. 
Very little relation to those opinions, wliich were at 
first thought to distinguish them. Whoever for- 
merly professed himself to approve the Revolution, 
to be against the pretender, to justify the succession 
in the fiouse of Hanover, to think the British mo- 
narchy not absolute, but limited by laws which the 
executive power could not dispense with, and to 
allow an indulgence to scrupulous consciences ; such 
man was content to be called a whig. On the other 
^ side, whoever asserted die queen's hercdirary right, 
Kt!i3t the persons of princes were sacred, their lawful 
Hluithority not to be resisted on any pretence ; nor 
p even their usurpations, without the most extreme 
I necessity; that breaches in the succession were 
■ highly dangerous ; that schism was a great evil, 
"both in itself and its consequences ; that the ruin of 
the church would probably be attended with that 
of the state ; that no power should be trusted with 
those who are not of the established religion ; such a 
man was usually called a tory. Now, although the 
opinions of both these are very consistexit, and I 
really think, arc maintained at present by a great 
majority of the kingdom ; yet according as men ap- 
prehend the danger greater, either from the pretender 
and his party, or from ihe violence and cunning of 
other cncmiei to the constitution, so their coaunon 
iiscourses and reasonings turn either 10 the first, or 
?cond set of these opinions, I have mentioned ; and 
ibey arc consequently stjled cither whigs or toriei. 
'hich is as if two brothers apprehended their house 
Vol. III. R would 
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vfould be set upon, but disagreed about the place 
whence they thought the rolibcfs would come, and 
tlicrcfurc would go on different sides to defend it; 
lliey must needs weaken ami expose lijerasclves by 
such a separation ; and su did we, only our case wai 
worse i for, in order to keep off a weak remote 
enemy, from whom we could not suddenly appre- 
hend any danger, we took a nearer and a strongef 
one into the liouse. I make no comparison at all 
between the two enemies ; popery and slavery are 
without doubt t tie greatest and most dreadful of any: 
but I may venture to affirm, that the fears of thcsf 
have not, at least since the Revolution, been so close 
and pressing upon us, as that from another faction ; 
excepting only one short period ; when the leaders 
of that very faction invited the abdicating king to 
return ; of whicii I have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared what sort of persons I have 
always meant under the denomination of whig*, it 
will be ensy to show whom I understand by toriei. 
Such, whose principles in churcli and siatc arc what 
I hive above related j whose actions arc derived 
thence, and who have no attachment to any set of 
ministers, farther rlian as they are friends to the cop- 
ctirution in all its parts ■ but will do their utmost to 
tave their prince and country, whoever be at the 
Ijelm; 

By these descriptions of whig and lory, I aro 
sensible those names are given to several persons very 
undeservedly ; and tliat many a man is called by one 
or the other, who has not tiic lea*t title to the blame 
or praise I have bcitoived ou each of tlicm, through- 
out my paji^crsh 
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NUMBER XLIV. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 171I. 

i vhi est, magnum nomtn, unum et idem sentientis seaaltn, 

Creat i» the name and auchorit; of n senate, in which unanlmii/ 

prcvaili. 



W HO EVER calls to mind the clamour and the 
calumny, the artificial fears and jealousies, the 
shameful misrepresentation of persons and of things, 

Btliat were raised and spread by tiie leaders and in- 
itrumcnt3 of a certain party, upon the change of the 

Hjajt ministry, and dissolution of the parliament ; if 

Vlie be a true lover of his country^ must feel a migliry 
pleasure, although mixed with some indignation, to 
sec tlie wishes, the conjectures, the endeavours, of 
■A inveterate faction, entirely disappointed ; and thii 
important period wholly spent in restoring the pre- 

Brogative of the prince, and liberty to the subject ; in 
reforming past abuses, and preventing future ; sup- 
plymg old deficiencies, providing for debts, re- 
storing the clergy to their rights, and taking care of 
the necessities of the church j and all this, unat- 
tended with any of those misfortunes which some 
ren hoped for, while they pretended to fear. 
For my own part I must confess, the dlfncultiej 
appeared so great to nie, from such a noise and 
show of opposition, that I thougfit nothing but the 
absolute necessity of affairs, could ever justify so 
daring an attempt. But a wise and good prince, 
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inistry, and of a senatt 
freciv chosen, all iiniteil to [nir^ue the true interest 
t>i their country, w a power against which the little 
inferiour politicks nf any faction, wjU be abJc to 
make no king resistance. To this we iTiay add one 
additional strength, which in the opinion of our 
adi'ersaries is the greatest and jusrest of any ; I mean 
the vox fiopuli^ so indisputably declarative on the 
same side. I am apt to believe, when these dis- 
carded politicians begin seriously to consider all this, 
thev will think it proper to give out, and resent 
their wisdom for some more convenient junctofc. 

It Is pleasant enough to observe, that those who 
were the chief instruments of raising the noise, U'ho 
Started fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominoal 
prognosiicks, in or^er to scare the allies, to spirit 
the French, and fright ignorant people at home, 
made use of those very opinions themselves had 
broached, for arguments to prove that the change of 
ministers was dangerous and unseasonable. But if a 
house be swept, the more occasion there is for such 
a work, the more dust it will raise ; if it be going to 
ruin, the rtpairs, however necessary, will make a 
noise, and disturb the neighbourhood a while. And 
as to the rejoicings made in Fnincc, if it iJe tnie 
that they bad any, upon the news of those alteratiotu 
among us ; their joy was grounded upon the same 
hopes with that of the whigs, who comforted tbetn- 
selves, that the change of ministry and parllamcnr» 
wouhl infallibly put us all into confusion, increase 
our divisions, and destroy our credit, wherein I s»p- 
pose by this time tliey arc equally undeceived. 

But ihjs long session being in a manner ended, 
which several circumstances, and one accident al- 
together 
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together unforeseen, have drawn out beyond the 
u&ual time ; it may be some small, piece of justice to 
so excellent an assenibly, barely ro mention a few of 
those great things ihey have done, for I he service of 
their queen and coirntry, which I shall take notice of 
just as they come ro my memory. 

The credit of the nation began mightily to suffer 
by a discount upon Exchequer bills, which have been 
generally reckoned the surest and must sacred oi' all 
scctirities. Ttse present lord treasurer, then a incm- 
berofthe house of commons, proposed a method, 
which was immediately complied with, of raising 
I hem to a par with species ; and so they have ever 
since continued. 

The British coh^nies of Nevis and Sr, Christo- 
pher's had been miserably plundered by ihe French, 
their ]iou:>es burnt, their phitrtations destroyed, ami 
iiUMiy of the inhabitants carried away prisoner*; 
ihey had often, for some years past, a;'plicd in vain 
for relief from hence ; until the present parliament, 
'considering iheir condition as a case of justice and 
iwrcy, voted them one hundred thousand pounds by 
way of recompense, in some manner, for their suf- 
ferings. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation au- 
thorizes me to call her enemies, taking adx'antage of 
the general naturalisation act, had invited over a 
great number of foreigners of all religions, under 
, the name of Palatines, who understood no trade or 
■ hatHlicrafr, yet rather chose to beg than labour; who, 
beside infesting our srreefs, brt'd contagious diseases, 
by which we lost in natives thrice the number of 
wtut we gained in foreigners. The house of cum- 
monsj a$ a remedy against this evil, brought in a 
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bill for repealing that act of general natisralization j 
which, to the surprise of most people, was rejected 
by ilie lords. And upon this occasion I must allow 
myself to have been justly rebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former paper, 
to hope that law would be repealed ; wherein the 
commons being disappointed, took care however to 
send many of the Palatines away, and to represent J 
their being invited over as a pernicious counsel. ' 

The tiualificaijon-bill, incapacitating all men to 
serve in parliament, who have not some estate 
land, cither in possession or certain reversion, 
perhaps the greatest security that ever was contrive 
for preserving the constitution, tvhich otherwis 
might in a little time lie wholly at the mercy of the 
monitrd interest. And since much the greatest part 
of the taxes is paid either immediately from land, or 
from its productions, it is but common justice, that 
those, who arc the proprietors, should appoint whai 
portion of it ought to go to the support of the pub-1 
lick; otherwise, the engrossers of money, would bei 
apt to lay heavy loads on others, which themsclre 
never touch with one of their fingers. 

The publick debts were so prodigiously inci 
by the negligence and corruption of those who 
been managers of the revenue, that the late minii 
tcrs, like careless men who run out their fortuites, 
were so far from any thoughts of payment, that thcy^ 
had not the courage to stare or compute them. Tbefl 
parliament found, that thirry-fivc millions had nerer 
been accounted for j and that the debt on the narx, 
wholly unprovided for, amounted to nine millions 
^"Thc lute chancellor of the Bxchefjuer *, suitably 
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his rranscendant genius for publick affairs, proposed 
1 fund, to be security for that immense rfebt j wliicli 
is now confirmed by a law, and is likely to prove 
the greatest restoration and establishment of tlic 
kingdom's credit. Not content with this, the legis- 
lature lias appointed commissioners of accompts to 
inspect into past mismanagements of the publick 
money, and prevent them for the future. 

I have in a former paper mentioned the act for 
building fiftj- new churches in Loudon and West- 
minster, with a fund appropriated for tliat pious and 
noble work. But while I am mentioning acts of 
piety, it xvould be unjust to conceal my lord high 
treasurer's concern for religion, which has extended 
even to another kingdom: his lordship having some 
months ago obtained of her majesty the first fruits 
and tenths to the clergy of Ireland, as he is known 
to have before done to that reverend body here. 

The act for carrying on a trade to the South-set, 
proposed by the same great person, whose thoughts 
arc perpetually employed, and ever with success, on 
the good of his country, willj in all probability, if 
duly executed, be of mighty advantage to the king- 
dom, and an everlasting honour to the present par- 
liament. 

I might go on farther, and mention that seasonable 
Jaw against excessive gaming ; and putting a stop to 
llut scandalous fraud of false musters in the guards; 
the diligent and effectual inquiry made by the com- 
mons into several gross abuses. I might produce many 
instances of their impartial justice in deciding con- 
troverted elections, against former cxat»plc, and 
great provocations to retaliate. I might show their 
cheerful readiness in granting such vast supplies j 
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their great imanimity, not to be broken by all the 
arts of a malicious and cuoning faction; their un- 
feigned dutjr to the queen ; and la^rly, that repre- 
sentation made to her inajesry from the house of 
commons, discovering such a spirit and dispositioo 
in that noble assembly to redress all those eviU, 
which a long maleadcninistration had brouglit u( 
us. 

It is probable, that trusting only to my memory, 
I may have onutted tnany tilings of great impor- 
tance i neither do I pretend farther in the compata 
of this paper, than to give the world some general, 
however imperfect idea, how worthily this great 
assembly has discharged the trust of ihose who so 
freely cho e them ; and what we may reasonably 
hope and expect from the piety, courage, wisdom, 
and loyalty of such excellent patriots, in a rime so 
fruitful of occasions to exert the greatest abilities. 

And now I conceive the maia design I had in 
writing these papers is fully executed. A great 
majority of the nation is at length thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the queen proceeded witli the highest 
wisdom in changing her ministry and parliament ; 
that under a former administration the greatett 
abuses of all kinds were committed, and the most 
dangerous attempts against the constirurion for some 
timg intended. The whole kingdom finds the present 
persons in power, directly and openly pursuing the 
true service of their queen and country ; and to be 
such, whom their most bitter enemies cannot tax 
with briber)', covetousncss, ambition, pride, in- 
solence, or any pernicious principles in religion or 
government. 
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For my own particular, those little barking cars, 
\vhich have so constantly pursued me, I take to be 
of no farther consequence to what I have written, 
than the scoffing slaves of old, placed behind the 
chariot to put the general in mind of his mortality ; 
which was but a thing of form, and made no stop 
or disturbance in the show. However, if those per- 
petual snarlers against me had the same design, I 
must own they have effectually compassed it ; since 
nothing can well be more mortifying than to reflect, 
that I am of the same species with creatures, capable 
of uttering so much scurrility, dulness, falsehood, 
and impertinence, to the scandal and disgrace of 
human nature*. 

* For the Forty-^fih number of tbe£xainiaer,see thcEighteenth 
Volome of tbu Ckdlection. 
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AB©UT the year, when her late majesty of 
blessed memory thought proper to change hct 
ministry, and brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St.Johnj 
■«ir Simon Harcourt, and some others ; the first mi 
these being made an earl and lord treasurer, he wa* 
.•oon after blamed by rhe friends for not making a. 
general sweep of all the whigs* as the latter did of 
their adversaries upon her majesty's death, when 
they came into power. Ar that time a great num- 
bcT of parliament men, amounting to above two 
hundred, grew so warm upon the slowness of tJie;, 
treasurer in tins part, that they formed tliemsclves 
inro a body imder the name of the October Club, 
jind had many meeting?, to consult upon some 
methods that might spnr on those in power, so that 
rhey might make a quicker dispatch in removing all 
of the whig leaven from the employments they still 
possessed. To prevent the ill consequences of this 
discontent among so many worthy metnbcrs, tlia 
rest of the ministry joined with the treasurer, partly 
to pacify, and partly divide thoje, who were in 
greater haste than moderate men thought conve-k 
nient. It was welt known, that the supposed author 
met a considerable number of this club in a publick 
houte, where he convinced tjiem very plainly of the 
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treasurer's sincerity, with many of those very reafons 
which are urged in the following discourse, bcdde 
some others which were not so proper to appear at 
t]jat time in print. 

The treasurer alleged in his defence » that such l 
treatment would not consist with prudence, because 
there were many employments to be bestowed, which 
required skill and practice ; that several gentlemen, 
who possessed them, had been long versed, rery 
loyal to her majesty, had never been violent party 
men, and were ready to fall into all honest measures 
for the service of their queen and country. But 
however, as offices became vacant, he would hum- 
bly recommend to her majesty such gentlemen, 
whose principles with regard both to church and 
State, his fiiends would approve of, and he would be 
ready to accept their recommendations. Thus the 
earl proceeded in procuring employments for those, 
who deserved them by their honesty and abiliiics to 
execute ihcm ; which I confess to have been a 
singularity not very hkely to be imitated. However 
the gentlemen of this club still continued uneasy 
that no quicker progress was made in removals, until 
those who were least violent began to soften a little, 
or, by dividing them, the whole affair dropped. 
During this dilhculty, wc have been assured tJiatthe 
following discourse was very seasonably published 
with great success; sJiowing the difficulties that iho 
earl of Oxford lay under, and his real desire, that 
all persons in employment should be true Inyai 
churchmen, zealous for her majcsty^s honour and 
safety, as well as for the succession in the hou>c of 
Hanover, if the queen should happen to die with' 

out 



ou| . issue. ThU discourse hAYing been publishedi t 
about the year 1711, and many of the facts fbr-« ; 
g9tten, would not have beea generally trnde^r ' 
stood without some explanation, which w«,Jhav« t 
DQw endeavoured to give, because it seems a point 
of history too material to be lost. We owe thif 
p^ce of intelligence to an intimate of the suppq^d . 
author. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

^INCE the first institution of your society, Ih*» 
always thought you capable of the greatest things. 
Such a niirabcr of persons, members of parliament, 
true lovers of our constitution io church and star 
meeting at certain rimes, and mixing business andl 
conversation together, without the forms and coo- 
straim necessary to be observed inpublick assemblies, 
must very much improve each other's understandin| 
correct and fix your judgment, and prepare your* 
selves against any designs of tlie opposite parry. 
Upon the opening of this session an incident has 
happened, to provide against the consequence 
whereof, will require your utmost vigilance and ap-'' 
plication. All this last summer, the enemy was 
working under ground, and laying their train > they 
gradually became more frequent and bold in their 
pamphlets and papers, while those on our side were 
dropped, as if we had no farther occasion for them. 
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Sometime befot 



fell into their hands. 



1 opportu 

which they have cultivated ever since ; and thereby 
hftve endeavoured, in some sort, to turn tliose arts 
against us, which had been so effectually employed 
to their ruin : a plain demonstriuion of their superiour 
skill at intrigue ; to make a stratagem succeed a 
second time, and this even against those who first 
tried it upon them. 1 know not wliether this oppor- 
tunity I have mentioned could have been prevented 
by any care, without straining a very tender point ; 
which those chiefly concerned avoided by all means, 
because it might seem a counterpart of what they 
had so much condemned In their predecessors ; al- 
though it is certain the two cases were widely dif- 
ferent ; ai^d if policy had once got the better of 
^ood nature, all had been safe, for there was no 
danger in view ; but the consequences of this were 
foreseen from the beginning ; and those who kept 
the watch had early warning uf it. It would have 
been a masterpiece of prudence, in this case, to 
have made a friend of an enemy. But whether that 
were possible to be compassed, or whether it were 
ever attempted, is now too late to inquire. All ac- 
commodation was rendered desperate, by an un- 
lucky proceeding some months ago at Windsor, 
which was a declaration of war, too frank and ge- 
• nerous for that situation of affairs; and I am told 
was not approved of by a certain great minister*. 
It wai obvious to suppose, that in a particular, 
where the honour and interest of a husband -^ were 
so closely united with those of a vvifc-f', he might 
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he sure of her utmost cndearours for Im protectiaOf 
aUlunigh she neither loved nor esteemed him. Th« 
danger of losing piiwcr, favour, prolit, and &he]f«r 
frotn domestlck tyranny, were strong rnciteineots tp 
stir up a working brain, early practised in all the 
arts of intriguing. Neither is it safe to count upon 
the weakness of any man's undersranding, who is 
thoroughly possessed with the spirit of revenge, to 
sharpen his invention : nothing else is required he* 
side obsequiousness and assiduity ; which, as they 
are often the talents of those who have no better, 90 
they are apt to make impressions upon the belt aiid 
greatest minds. 

It was no small advantage to the designing party » 
that since the adventure at Windsor, the penoa 
on whom we so much depend *, was long absent 
by sickness ; which hindered him from pursuing 
those measures, that ministers are in prudence forced 
to take, to defend their country and themselves 
against an irritated faction. The negotiators on the 
other side, improved this favourable conjuncture to 
the utmost ; and by an unparaUdlcd boldness, ac- 
companied with many ftdsehoods, persuaded certain 
lords (who were already in the same principle, but 
were afraid of making a wrong step, Jest it should 
lead them out of their coaches into the dirt) ihst 
voting in appearance against the court, would he 
the safest course to avoid the danger they most ap- 
prehended, which was that of losing ihcir pen- 
sions; and their opinions, when produced, by 
seemingly contradicting their interest, have an ap- 
pearance of virtue into the bargain. This, with 
tome arguments of more immediate power, went 
* The lord treanircr. 
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for in producing tliat strange unexpected turn we 
have so lately seen, and from which our adversaries 
reckoned upon such wonderful effects ; and some of 
them, panicularly my lord chief justice, begao to 
act as if all were already in their power. 

But although the inore immediate causes of this 
desertion were what I have above related, yet I am, 
j^ to think it would hardly have been attempted, or 
at least not have succeeded, but for a prevailing opi- 
nion, that the church party and the ministers had 
different views, or at least were not so firmly united 
as they ought to have been. It was commonly 
said, and I suppose not without some ground of 
truth* that many gentlemen of your club were dis- 
contented to find so little done ; that they thought 
it looked as if the people were not in earnest ; that 
they expected to see a thorough change with respect 
to employments ; and although every man could 
not be provided for, yet when all places were filled 
with persons of good principles, there would be 
fewer complaints, and less danger from the other 
party ; that this change was hoped for all last sum- 
mer, and even to the opening of the session, yet no- 
thing done. On the other hand, it was urged by 
some, in favour of the miniitry^, that it was impossi- 
ble to find employments for one pretender in twenty j 
and therefore in gratifying one, nmetctn would be 
disobliged ; but while all had leave to hope» they 
would all endeavour to deserve : but this again was 
esteemed a verv shallow policy, which was too ea- 
sily seen through, must soon come to an end, and 
would cause a general discontent, with twenty 
other objections to which it was 'liable : and indeedi 
considering tlie short life of ministers in our chmatc, 
k was, witli iome reason, thought a Utile hard, that 
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those for whom any employment wa^ inrendcd, 
Ehouldj by such a delay, be probably deprived of 
half their benefit ; not to mention, ihat a ministry 
is best confirmed, when all inferiour officers are in 
its interest. 

1 have set this cause of complaint in the strongest 
light, although my design is to endeavour tliat it 
should have no manner of weight with yoii, as I am 
confident our adversaries counted upon, and do still 
expect to find mighty advantages by it. 

But it is necessary to say something to this objec- 
tion, which, in all appearance, lies so hard upon 
the present ministry. What shall I offer upon so 
tender a point ? how shall 1 convey an answer that 
none will apprehend, except those for whom I intend 
it ? I have often pitied the condition of great mi* 
nlsters, upon several accounts ; but never s-o much 
upon any* as when their duty obliges them to bear 
the blame and envy of actions, for which they 
will not be answerable in the next world, though 
they dare not convince the present^ till it is too 
late. This letter is sent you, gentlemen, from no 
meanliand, nor from a person uninformed, though, 
for the rest, as little concerned in point of interest 
for any change of mintstr)', as most others of his 
fellow-subjects. I may therefore assume so much 
to myself, as to desire you will depnd upon it, thai 
a short time will make manifest, how linle the de- 
fect you complainof ouglitto lie at that door, where 
your enemies w^ould be glad to see you pUcc ir. The 
wisest man, who is not very near the spring of af- 
fairs, but views thcrn only in their issues and events, 
will be apt to fix applauses and reproaches in the 
wrong place j which is the true cause of a weak- 

ncsi, 
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t, that I never yet knew great ministers without ; 
.1 niean, their being deaf to all advice; for, if i per- 
son of the best understanding offers his opinion in a 
point where he is not master of all the circumstances, 
.(which perhaps are not to be told) tis a hundred to 
[.one but Etc runs into an absurdity : whence it is, that' 
ministers falsely conclude themselves to be equally 
wiser than others in general things, where the com- 
rmon reason of mankind ought to be the judge, and 
is probably less biassed than theirs. I have known 
a great man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a point 
of no importance, against the advice of every friend 
he had, till it ended in his ruin. I have seen great 
abilities rendered utterly useless, by unaccountable 
and unnccessarj' delay, and by difficulty of access, 
by which a thousand opportunities are suffered to 
escape. [ have observed the strongest shoulders 
sink under too great a load of business, for want of 
dividing a due proporiion among otJiers. These, and 
more that miglit be named, are very obvious fail- 
ings, which every rational man may be allowed 
to discern, as well as lament ; and wherein the 
wisest minister may receive advice from others, of 
infcriour understanding. But in those actions where 
we arc not thoroughly informed of all the motives 
and circumstances, it is hardly possible that our 
judgment should not be miftaken. 1 have often 
been one of the company, where we have all blamed a 
measure taken, which has afterward proved the 
only one tliat could possibly have succeeded. Nay, 
I Isave known those very men, who have for- 
merly been in the secret of affairs, when a new set of 
people hath come in, offering their refinements and 
conjectures in a very plausible manner upon what 
was passing, and widely err in all they advanced. 

s 3 Whatever 
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Whatever occasions may have be«ti given for 
complaints diat enough has not Ijccn done, those 
complaints should not be carried so far, as to make 
U5 forget what hath been done ; which, at first, was 
a great deal mare than we hoped, or thougJit prac- 
ticable ; and you may be assured, that so much cou- 
rage and address were not employed in the beginning 
of so great a work^ ivithmu a rcwiution of carn'ing 
it through, as fast as opponunities would offer. Any 
of the most sanguine gentlemen in your club, would 
gladly have compounded two years ago, to have been 
assured of seeing affairs in the present situation : it 
is principally to the abilities of one great person, 
that you, gentlemen, owe the happiness of meetingto- 
gethcr, to cultivate the good principles, and fortn 
yourselves into a body for defending your country, 
against a restless and dangerous faction. It is to the 
same we all owe that mighty change in the most im- 
portant posts of the kingdom ; that we see the sacred 
person of our prince encompassed by those, whom 
we ourselves would have chosen, if it had been left to 
our power : and if every thing besides that you 
cnuld wish, has nut been hithcno done, you will 
be but just TO impute it to some powerful, though 
tinknoivn impediments, wherein the ministry is more 
to be lamented than blamed. But there i* good rea- 
son to hope, from the vigorous proceedings of il 
court, that these impediments will in a short time ef- 
fectually be removed : and one great motive to luv- 
. ten the removal of them, will doubtless be, ilic re- 
flection upon thtisc dangerous consequences, which • 
h^d like to have ensued upon not removing the© 

* Had t'tie — a bsd phrase j It should be—' whtcb vtrr LMj 
toliBvr cmucd, &c,* 
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before. Besides, after so plain and formidable a con- 
viction, that mild and moderate methods meet witti 
no oihcr reception or return, than to serve as oppor- 
tunities to tlie insatiable m.ilice of an enemy ; power 
will awake to vjndrcate irseif, and disarm its opposera, 
«t least of all offeftjtve weapons. 

Condider, If you please, how hard beset the pre-» 
sent ministry has been on everj' side : by the impoa- 
sibiliry of carrying an the war any longer, without 
talcing the moat desperate courses ; or of recovering 
Spain from the house of Bourbon, although we could 
continue it many years longer t by the clamours of 
a faction against any peace without that condition, 
which the most knowing among themselves allowed 
to be impracticable ; by she secret cabals of foreign 
ministers, who endeavoured to inflame our pci'ple, 
and spirited up a sinking faction to blast our endca- 
vows for peace, with those popular reproaches of 
France and the pretender ; not to mention the dan- 
ger they have been in, from private insinuations, of 
snch a nature as it was almost impossible to fence 
again ft. These cl-ouds now begin to blow ovefj and 
tlin^c who arc at the helm, will have leisure to 
kx>k about tlicm, and complete what yet remains to 
be done. 

Tliat confedcrafe body, which now makes up the 
adverse part)', consists of a union so monstrous and 
unnatural, that in a little time it must of neccssiiy 
fall to pieces. The dissenters, with reason, think 
themselves betrayed and said by their brethren. What 
they htive been told, that the present bill against oc- 
lional conformity was to prevent a greater evil, is 

excuse coo gross to pass ; and it any otlicr pro- 
s 4 found 
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found refinement were meant, it is now come to no- 
thing. The remaining sections of the party, have no 
other tie, but that of an invctt^rate hatred and ran- 
cour against those in power, without agreeing in Any.^ 
other common interest, not cemented by principU 
or personal friendship : I speak particularly of their 
leaders ; and altliough I know thai court enmities 
are as inconstant as its friendships, yet from the diffe- 
rence of temper and principle, as well as the scars 
remaining of former animosities, I am persuaded 
their league will not be of long continuance ; I know 
several of them, wlio will never pardon those witl^ 
whom they are now in confederacy ; and when 
once they see the present ministry thoroughly fixed, 
tiiey will grow weary of Ivunting upon a cold sccDtj 
or playing a desperate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that party 
continues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruises 
of their fall, which pain them afresh since their late 
disappointment, they will leave no arts untried to re* 
cover themselves ; and it behoves all, who have any 
regard for the safety of the queen or her kingdom, 
to join unajnimously against an adversary, who will 
return full fraught with vengeance, upon the first op- 
portunity that shall offer : and this perhaps is mote 
to be regarded, because tlat party seem yet to hive 
a reserve of hope in tlie same quarter, whence their 
last reinforcement came. Neither can any thing cid- 
tivatc this hope of theirs so much, as a disagreement 
among ourselves, foiindedupon ajealousvof rbc mi- 
nistry J who I think need no better a testioMKty of 
their good intentions, than the incessant rag* of the 
party-leaders against them. 

There 
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There is one fault, which both sides are apt to 
cliarge upon themselves, and very generously com- 
mend their adversaries, for the contrary virtue. 
The tories acknowledge, that the whigs outdid 
them in rewarding their friends, and adhering to 
each other ; the whlgs allow the same to the tories, 
I aai apt to think, that the former may a little excel 
the latter in tliis point ; for^ doubtless, the lories 
are less vindictive of the two ; and whoever is remiss 
in punishing, will probably be so in rewarding : al- 
though, at the same time, I well remember the cla- 
mours often raised during the reign of that party, 
against the leaders, by those who thought their me- 
rits were not rewarded j and they had reason on their 

le, because it is no doubt a misfortune to forfeit 
'honour and conscience for nothing : but surely the 
case is very different at this time, when, whoever ad- 
heres to the admin istration» does service to God, 
his prince, and his country, as well as contributes 
to his own private interest and safety. 

But if the whig leaders were more grateful in re- 
warding their friends, it must be avowed likewise, 
that the bulk of them were in general more zealous 
lor the service of their parry, even when abstracted 
from any private advantage, as might be observed 
in jirthousand instances ; for which I would likewise 
commend them, if it were not unnatural for man- 
kind, to be more violent in an ill cause, than a good 
one. 

The perpetual discord of factions, with several 
changes of late years in the very nature of our go- 
irernment, have controlled many maxims among us. 
The court and country party, which used to be the 
old division, seems now to be ceased, or suspended, 

fox 
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for better timesj and worse princes. The queen aiui 
cninistry are at this time fully in the true interest a| 
the kingdom ; and therefore the court and countr)' 
of a side; and the whigs, whoorigioaliy were of the« 
latter, are now of neither, but an independent fac- 
tion, nursed up by the necessities^ or mistakc^t ofi 
late good, although unexperienced prince. Coui 
and country ought therefore to join their forcc»' 
against these common enemies, until they are en> 
tirely dispersed and disabled. It b enough to 
ourselves against them, when we consider that tlie 
greatest misfortunes which can befall the nation, 
what would most answer their interest and thet 
wishes; a perpetual war increases their moacf, an 
breaks and beggars rheir landed enemies. The mia 
of the church would please the disjenters, dclsn, 
and socinians, whereof the body of their par 
consits. A commonwealth, or a protector, wool^ 
gratify the republican principles of some, and the 
ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an in- 
feriour nature, such I mean as I have already mcnri> 
oned, should be carried so far as to give any Ui impre 
»ion of the present ministry'. If all tilings hure nc 
been hitherto done as you, gentlemen, could reason^ 
ably wish, it can be imputed only to the secret in- 
struments of that faction. The truth of this hn 
appeared from some late incidents, more visibly tha« 
formerly. Neither dn I believe tftat any one wittl 
now make a doubt, whether a certain person be in 
earnest, after the uniicd and avowed cndeavotirs of 
a whole party, to strike directly at his head. 

When it happens by some private cross intnguei 
tlut a great man hai not that power which is i 

due 
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to his Station, he will however prohaliTv desire 
the repuration of it, without which he neither can 
j^e«ervc the dignity, nor hardly go through the com- 
mon business of his place ; yet i> it tliat reputation 
to which he owes all the envy and Imtrtd of others, 
as well as his own disquiets. Mean time, his expect- 
ing friends impute all their disapwintments to some 
t-jdcep design, or to his defect of good will ; and his 
enemies are sure to cry up \m excess of power, es- 
pecially in those points where they are confident it 
is nnost shortened. A minlitet', in this difficult 
ca.%e, is «)metiraes forced to preserve his credit, by 
forijcaring what is in his power, for fear of disco- 
vering how far the limifs extend of -.vhat is not ; or, 
perhaps, for fear of shoiving an inclination contrary 
to thai of his master. Yet all this while he lies un- 
der the rcproLich of delay, unsteadiness, or want 
of sincerity. So that there are many inconveniences 
and dangers, cither in discovering, or concealing 
the want of power. Neither h it hard to conceive, 
that ministers may happen to suHer for the sins of their 
predecessors ,who, by their great abuses and monopo- 
lies of power and iavour, have taught princes to be 
iDore thrifty for the future, in the distiibution of 
both. And as in common life, wjio ver has been 
long confined, is very fbnd of his liberty, and will 
not ca&ily endure the very appearance of reftraint, 
even from those who have been the inftruinents of 
' setting him free ; so it is vvitlt the recovery of power, 
^ which is usually attended with an undtstin- 
-guished jealousy, lefi^ it should be again invaded. 
In »tKh a juncture, I cannot discover why a w.se and 
-bdnest man should venrnrc to place himself at the 
bead of afi^irs, upoaanv other regard than the safely 
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of his country, and the advice of Socrates, to prevenl 
an ill man from coming in. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground of 
suspicion or dislike, whicli you, gentlemen, or 
tJthcTS who wish well to their country, may have 
entertained about persons or proceedings, but what 
may probably be misapprehended, even by thoic 
who think they liave the best information. NaVf 
I will venture to go one step farther, by adding, 
that although it may not be prudent to speak out 
xipon this occasion ; yet whoever will reason im- 
partially upon the whole state of affairs, raust en- 
tirely acquit the ministry of that delay and neutra- 
lity, which have been laid to their charge. Or, 
suppose some small part of this accusation were true, 
(which I positively know to be otherwise, whereof 
the world will soon be convinced) yet the conse- 
quences of any resentment at this time, most either 
be none at all, or tlic most fatal that can be ima- 
gined ; for, if the present ministry be made so un- 
easy, that a change be thought necessary, things 
will return of course into the old hands of tho^e, 
whose little lingers will be found heavier thnra their 
predecessors loins. The whig faction is so dextrou* 
at corrupting, and the people so susceptible of it, 
that you cannot be ignorant how easy it will be, 
after sucJj a turn of affairs, upon a new election, to 
procure a majority against you. They will lesume 
their poivcr, with a spirit like that of Marius or 
Sytla, or the last triunvvirate ; and those ministers 
who have been most censured for too much hesita- 
tion, will fall the first sacrifices to their vengeance : 
but thcic arc the smallest mischiels to be appre- 
flcndcd from such returning exiles. What security 

can 
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can a prince hope for his person, or his crown, or 
.even for the monarchy itself? He must expect to 
see his best friends brought to the scaffold, for as> 
serting his rights ; to see his prerogative trampled 
on, and his treasure applied to feed the avarice of 
those, who make themselves his keepers; to hear 
himself treated with insolence and contempt ; to 
have his family purged at pleasure by their humour 
and malice ; and to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer than his ephori shall 
think fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such a 
change of afikirs, as that envenomed party is nonr 
projecting ; which will best be prevented by your 
firmly adhering to the present ministry, until this 
domestick enemy is out of all possibility of making 
head any more. 
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Some Observations on the Seasonableness, CandoW) 
Erudition, and Style of that Treatise. I7i3>i4. 



Upon the first publication of this pamphlet, all the 
Scotch lords then in London went in a bodv, and 
complained to queen Anne of the affront put oa 
them and their nation by the Author of this Trea- 
tise. Whereupon a proclamation was published 
by her Majesty, offering a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds for discovering him. 
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CANNOT, without some envy, and a jast re- 
sentment against the opposite conduct of others, re- 
fleet upon that generosity and tenderness, where- 
with the heads, and principal members of a struggling 
faction, treat those who will undertake to hold a pen 
in tlieir defence. And the behaviour of these patrons 
is yet the more laudable, because the benefits they 
confer are almost gratis- If any of their labourers 
can scratch out a pamphlet, they desire no more j 
there is no question offered about the wit, the style, 
the argument. Let a pamphlet come out upon de- 
mand, in a proper juncture, you shall be well and 
Certainly paid j you shall be paid beforehand; every 
one of the party who is able to read, and can spare 
a shilling, shall be a subscriber ; several thousands 
of each production, shall be sent among their friends 
through the kingdom s the work shall be reported 
admirable, sublime, unanswerable ; shall serve to 
raise the sinking clamours, and confirm the scandal 
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of introducing popery and the preteoder, upon the 
queen and her ministers. 

Among the present writers on that $ldc, I can re- 
collect but three of any great distinction ; which 
arc, the Flying Post, Mr. Duoton, and the author 
of the Crisis *. The first of these, seems to have 
been much sunk in reputation, since the sudden 
retreat of the only true, genuine, original author, 
Mr. Ridpath, who ia celebrated by the Dutch Ga- 
zetteer, as one of the best pens in England. Mr. 
Dunton has been longer, and more conversant io 
books, tlian any of the three, as well as nnore volu- 
minous in his productions : however, having em- 
ployed his studies in so great a variety of other sub- 
jects, he has, I think, but lately turned his genius 
to politicks. His famous tract, entitled Neck or 
Kotliing, must be allowed to be the shrewdest piece, 
and written with the most spirit, of any which ha5 
appeared from that side, since the change of the 
ministry : it is indeed a most cutting satire upon the 
lord treasurer, and lord Bolrngbruke ; and I wonder 
none of our friends ever undertook to answer it. I 
confess, I was at first of the same opinion with 
several good judges, who from the style and rowiatr, 
suppose it to have Issued from the sharp pen of the 
earl of Nottingham ; and I am still apt to think It 



* Mr. Steele was ex^iclled the lionse of rominon* lor um» 
pamplilcf, ill ilie vrry wtiie time ilrai, the hfm»e ot lords vn 
inowJagiinsl the dr:m for llu- Reply. TIjc jibn nf the Cri*i» 
was laid ;iud cliirJly txcLUteJ bv Mr. MtKjrc, of tLc Inner 'Veokr 
|>l« ; and muoy hints of it eanH: from arrlibtshop Tciinisoiv, wfaMe 
steward obtaiurd \crj' large subscripliuiu lur ic •• Maamth 
olSlctk, i;ji," p. 14* 
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ittight ifcccive his lordship's '. 
and principal of this triumvirate, is tlie author of the 
Crisis ; who, although he must yield to the Flying 
Post, in knowledge of the world, and skill in poli- 
tick* ; and to Mr. Duntonj in keenness of satire and 
variety of reading, has yet other qualities enough to 
denominate him a writer of asuperiour class to either ; 
provided he would a little regard the propriety, and 
disposition of his words, consult the grammatical 
part, and get some information in the subject he in- 
tends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and encou- 
ragement that have been shown to the persons and 
productions of the two former autliors, I shall here 
only consider the great favour conferred upon the 
last. It has been advertised for several months in 
The Englishman *, and other papers, that a pam- 
phlet, called the Crisis, should be published at a 
proper time, in order to open the eyes of the nation. 
It was proposed to be printed by subscription, price 
a sblUIng. This was a little out of form; because 
subscriptions are usually begged only for books of 
great price, and such as are not likely to have a 
general sale. Notice was likewise given of what this 
pamphlet should contain ; only an extract from cer- 
tain acts of parliament relating to the succession, 
which at least must sink ninepence in the shilling, 
and leave but threepence for the author's political 
reflections ; so that nothing very wonderful or de- 
cisive could be reasonably expected from this per- 
formance. But, a work was to be done, a hearty 

• A pflp<r written by tlic same author in fjvoar of the pre- 
ceding admiuiitf^tion, 
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writer to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thousand copies were bespoke. Neitlicr could this 
be sufficient ; for when we expected to have our 
bundles delivered us, all was stopped ; the Cnends 
to the cause sprang a new project; antl it was at! - 
vertised that the Crisis could not appear, tiU the 
ladies had shown their zeal against the pretender, ti 
well as the men ; against the pretender, in the bloom 
of his youth, reported to be handsome, and endued 
with an understanding, cxacdy of asi^e lo please ilic 
sex. I should be glad to have seen a printed list of 
the fair subscribers prefixed to this pamphlet ; by 
which the chevalier might know, he was so farfroi: 
pretend'mg to a monarchy here, that he could not 
much a.s pretend to a miitress. 

At the destined period, the first news we hear, 
isof a huge train of dukes, carls, viscounts, baroas, 
knights, esquires, gentlemen, and others, going to 
Sam. Buckley's, the publisher of the Crisis, to fcich 
home their cargoes, in order to transmit them by 
dozens, scores, and hundreds^ into tl)e several coun- 
ties, and thereby to prepare the wills and undt 
standings of their fricntls, against the approachti 
sessions. Ask any of tliem, whether they have read 
it, they will answer, no ; but they have sent it 
every where, and it will do a world of good. It ti a. 
pamphlef they hear agaiJist the ministry ; t^lks of 
Mavcrj', France, and the pretender; they desire tuy 
more ; it will settle the wavering, cunfirai the doubt- 
ful, instruct the ignorant, inflame tUc clamorous, 
although it never be once looked into. 1 am tuld 
by those who arc expert in the trade, that the author 
and bookseller of this twclvcpcnny treatise, will be 
greater gainersj tlian from one edition of uty folt 
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las Been puDJisnea tliese twenty years. What 
needy writer would not solicit to work under such 
masters, who will pay us beforehand, take off as 
much of our ware as wc please, at our own rates, and 
trouble not themselves to examine, either before or 
after they have bought it, whether it be staple, or 
not. 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munificence 
of these noble patrons, I cannot take a more effec- 
tual method than by examining the production it- 
self; by which we shall easily find that it was never 
intended, farther than from the noise, the bulk, and 
the title of Crisis, to do any service to the factious 
cause. The entire piece consists of a title page, a 
dedication to the clergy, a preface, an extract from 
certain acts of parliament, and about ten pages of 
dry refle6\ions on the proceedings of the queen and 
her servants ; wiiich Jiis coadjutors* the earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Dunton, and liie Flying Post, had 
long ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In fKjpish countries, when some impostor cries 
out, A miracle ! a miracle I it is nut done with a 
hope or intention of conxertlng hereticks, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and so 
the cry goes round without examining into the cheat. 
Thus the whigs among us give about the cry, A 
pamphlet ! a pampMet ! the Crisis ! the Crisis! not 
with a view of convincing their adversaries, but to 
raise the spirits of their friends, recall their strag- 
glers, and unite their numbers, by sound and im- 
pudence ; as bees assemble and cling together hy 
the noise of brass. 

That no other effee?l could be imagined or hoped 
for, by the publication oF tliia timely treatise, will 

T z be 
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be manifest from stitne obvious reflexions Tipon the 
several parts of it; whereia the follies, the falser 
hoods, or the absurdities, appear so frequent, t\ 
they may boldly contend for number with 
lines. 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet toward 
you, the first words you perceive are, The Crisis ; 
or, A discourse, &c. The interpreter of Suidas 
gives four translations of the word Crisis, any of 
which itiay be as properly applied to this author's 
letter to the bailiff of Stockbridge *. Next, wl 
he calls a discourse, consists only of two pages, pre 
fixed to twemty-two more, which contain extracts 
from acts of parliament j for, as to the twelve last 
pages, they are provided for themselves in the tiilt 
under the name cf some seasonable remarks on tht 
danger of a popish successor. Another circumstinc© 
worthy our information in the tiilepage, is, that the 
crown has been settled by previous act?. I never 
heard of any act of parliament that was not previous 
to what it enacted, unless those two, by which the 
carl of Strafford and sir John Fcnwjck lost their 
heads, may pass for exceptions. A Discourse, repre- 
senting from the most authentick Records, &c. HSS 
has borrowed tliis expression from some writer, who 
probably understood the words ; but this gcnilenun 
has altogether misapplied tliem ; and, under favour, 
he is wholly mistaken ; for a heap of extracts from 
several acts of parliament, cannot be called a dis- 
course; neither do I believe he copied them from 
the most authentick records, which, as I take it, 

• Slcdf addressed a LrUcr lo ihr ItaililTof Stockbr ■» 

appears lo have been rrmrning officer fur this boroii:_ U 

|(fc|e r^P^'^otcc! in parliament. 
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are lodged in the Tower, but out of some common 
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printed cop)-. I grant there is nothing material in 
all this, farther than to show the generosity of our 
adversaries, in encouraging a writer, who cannot 
furnish out so much as a titJepage, with propriety 
or common sense. 

Next follows the dedication to the ckrg)' of the 
church of England, wherein the modesty, and the 
meaning of the first paragraphs, are hardly to be 
matched. He tells them, he has made a comment 
upon the acts of settlement, which he lays before 
them, and conjures them to recommend, in their 
writings and discourses, to their fellow -subjects : and 
Jie does all this, out of a just deference to their great 
power and influence. This is the right whig scheme 
of directing the clergy what to preach. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's jurisdiction extends no farther, 
than over his own province; but the author of the 
Crisis constitutes himself vicar general over the whole 
clergy of the churcii of England. The bishops, in 
their letters or speeches to their own clergy, proceed 
no farther than to exhortation; but this writer, con* 
jures the whole clergy of the church, to recommend 
his comment upon the laws of the land, in their 
writings and discourses. I would fain know, who 
made him a commentator upon the laws of the 
land ; after which it will be time enough to ask 
him, by what authorit)' he directs the clergy to 
recommend Iiis comments from the pulpit or tlic 
press ? 

He tells the clergy, there are two circumitanccs 
which place the minds of the people under their 
direction ; the first circumstance, is their education ; 
the second circumstance^ is the tenths of our lands. 

T 4 This 
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This last, according to tlie Latin phrase, is spoken 
fid invidiam ; for he knows well enough, they have 
not the twentieth : but if you take it in his own way> 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the people's] 
minds under his direction. Upon this rock. tb«' 
author before us is perpetually splitting, as often as 
he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of hi» 
literature. He has a confused remembrance of wordt 
iince he left the university, but has lost half their 
meaBtng, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadence ; as I remember a feUoMrj 
nailed up maps in a gentleman's closet, some sidelong, 
others upside down, the better to adjust them to th< 
pannels. 

I am sensible it is of little consequence to their 
cause, whether this defender of it understands gram- 
mar or not j and if what he would fain say, dis- 
covered him to be a well wisher to reason or truth, 
J would be ready to make large allowances. But, 
when with great difficulty I descry a composition of 
rancour and falsehood, intermixed with plausible 
nonsense, I feel a struggle between contempt and in^ 
dignation, at seeing the character of a Censor, a 
guardian, an Englishman, a commentator on th« 
laws, an instructor of the clergy, assumed by a chiJ4" 
of obscurity, without one single qualification to sup- 
port them. 

Tias writer, who either affects, or 15 commanded, 
of late to copy after the bishop of Sarum, has, qui' 
of the pregnancy of his invention, found out an old 
way of insinuating the grossest reflections, under ibe 
lippearance of admonitions ; and is so judicious 
follower of the prelate, that he taxes the clergy for 
Inflaiping tlieir people with apprehensions of danger 
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tid their constitution, from men, who are 
innocent of such designs ; when he must needs con- 
fess, the whole design of his pamphlet is, to inilame 
the people with apprehensions of danger from the 
present ministry, whom we believe to be at least as 
innocent men as the last. 

What shall I say to the pamphlet, where the ma- 
lice and falsehood of every line, would require an 
answer ; and where the dulncss and absurdities, will 
pot deserve one ? 

By his pretending to have always mamtamed an in» 
violable respect to the clergy, he would insinuate, 
that those papers among theTatlers and Spectators, 
where the whole order is abused, were not his own. 
I will appeal to all who know the flatness of his style, 
and the barrenness of his invention, whether he doe* 
not grossly prevaricate ? was he ever able to walk 
without leading-strings, or swim without bladders, 
without being discovered by his hobbling and his 
sinking i has he adhered to his character in his paper 
called the Englishman, whereof he is allowed to be 
the sole author, without any competition ? what does 
he think of the letter signed by himself, which re- 
lates to Molesworth, in who^e * defence, he affronts 
the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wise maxim, that because the clergy are no 
civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obedience to 
governors ; and therefore they ought not to preach 

» The right honourable Robert MoleswcTlh, «q , one of the 
privj council aud member of llic house of corutions in Ireland, 
created a prer by king George [. The lowtrhtniie of convocation 
there [irclVrrcd a cciTipbint against him for disresiicclful words, 
which being rcpresciiied Jn England he was removed from the 
council : to justit)' him tigainst this compl-iiiit was the subject of 
Ptecic'^ Lcuer. S«e the ^qgliahmaa, Jaii, ig, 1713-14. No. 46. 
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temperance, because they are no physicians. Exa- 
mine all tliis author's writings, and then point me 
out a divine who knows less of the constitution of 
England than he ; witness those many egregious blan- 
ders in his late papers, where he pretended to dabbl 
in the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their no- 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent from our 
laws, from the pompous ideas of imperial grcatoe&Syj 
and the submission to absolute emperors. This is ] 
ignorance, below a schoolboy in his Lucius Flori 
The Roman historj', wherein lads arc instructed, 
reached little above eight hundred years, and the au- 
thors da every where instill republican principles; 
and from the account of nine in twelve of the first 
emperors, we learn to have a detestation against ty- 
ranny. The Greeks carry this point yet a great d( 
higher, which none can be ignorant of, who has 
or heard them quoted. This gave Hobbes the occa- 
sion of advancing a posirlon directly contrary ; that 
the youth of Englan<l were corrupted in their poli 
tical principles, by reading the histories of Ror 
and Greece ; which, having been written under re- 
publicks, taught the readers to have ill notions of mo- 
narchy. In this assertion there was something spe- 
ciouSj but that advanced by the Crisis, could otily 
issue from the profoundest ignorance. 

But, would you know his scheme of education for 
young gentlemen at the university ? it is, that they 
should spend their rime in perusing those acts of par- 
liament, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, which 
if it had been done, the kingdom would not be in its 
present condiiion, but every member sent into the 

world 
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world thus instructed, since the revolution, would 
have been an advocate for our rights and liberties. 

Here now is a project, for getting more money by 
the Crisis ; to have it read by tutors in the universi- 
ties. I thoroughly agree with him, that if our students 
had been thus employed for twenty years past, the 
kingdom had not been in its present condition ; but 
we have too many of such proficients already among 
the young nobility and gentry, who have gathered 
up their politicks from chocolate houses and factious 
clubs; and * who, if they had spent their time in 
hard study at Oxford or Cambridge, we might in- 
deed have said, that the factious part of this kingdom 
had not been in its present condition, or have suf- 
fered themselves to be taught, that a few acts of 
parliament relating to the succession, are preferable 
to all other civil institutions whatsoever. Neither 
did I ever before hear, that an act of parliament re- 
lating to one particular point, could be called a 
civil inftitution. 

He spends almost a qu^rro page in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured It they 
bring in the pretender^ wliom they have abjured ; 
and he wisely reminds them, that they have sworn 
without equivocation or mental reservation ; other- 
wise the clergy might think, that as soon as they re- 
ceived the pretender, and turned papists, they 
would be free from their oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows in 
his conscience, that there are not ten clergymen In 
JEngUnd (exceps nonjurors) who do not abhor the 

• Here tlic nominative, * who,' has no verb lo which it refers in 
the rc«t of the scDleace. 

thoughts 
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thoughts of the pretender * reigning over us, mucu] 
more than himself. But this 13 tlic spittle of the 
bishop of Sarum -|*, which our author I'lcJcs up, and 
swallows, and then coughs out again witli an addi- 
tion of his own phlegm. I would fain suppose the 
body of the clergy were to return an answer, by one 
of their members, to these worthy counsellors- I con- 
ceive it might be in the following terms : 

*' My Lord and Gentleman, 

** The dtrgy command me to give you thanks fo 
" your advice ; and if they knew any crimes, frc 
** which either of you were as free, as they arc frocn^ 
** those which you so earnestly exhon them to avoid, 
*' they would return your favour as near a» pcMsible, 
*• in the same IVyle and manner. However, that 
*' your advice may not be wholly lost, particularly 
*' that part of it whicli relates to the pretender, they 
** desire you would apply it to more proper persons. 
** Look among your own leaders } c&aminc which of 
" them engaged in a plot to restore the late king 
" James,|aHd received pardons under his seal ; exa- 
** mine which of them have been since tamperii 
*• with his pretended son, and to gratify iheir ambi-' 
" tion, their avarice, their malice and revenge, arc 
** now willing to restore him, at the expense of the 
*' religion and liberty of rlieir country. Retire, 
" good my lord, with your pupil, and let us heat' 
" no more of these hyprocritical insinuations, lest thol 
** queen and ministers, who have been hitherto con- 

* It should be — of tlie pretender's reigning over u», mH fn- 
lendcr reigning, &c. A» we should write — of hit reigning a%xx 
ta, not ofhifi rcigQing, &c. 

t Dr. Gilbert Bumcl, 

" tent 
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** tent with only disappointing the lurking villanies 
** of your faction, may be at last provoked to expose 
" them." 

But his respect for the clergy is such, that he does 
not insinuate as if they really had these evil disposi- 
tions ; he only insinuates > that they give too much 
cause for such insinuations, 

I will upon occasion strip some of his insinuations 
from their generality and solecismsj and drag them 
into the light. His dedication to the clergy is full 
of them, because here he endeavours to mould up 
bis rancour and civility together ; by which con- 
straintj he is obliged to shorten his paragraphs, and 
to place them in sucfi a light, that they obscure one 
another. Supposing therefore that I have scraped 
off his good manner?;, In order to come at his mean- 
ing, which lies under ; he tells the clergy, that the 
favour of the queen and her ministers, is but a co- 
lour of zeal toward them i that the people were de- 
luded by a groundless cry of the church's danger at 
SachevcrcH's trial j that the clcrg)'', as they are men 
of sense and honour, ought to preach this trutJi to 
their several congregations ; and let them know, that 
the true design of the present men in power, in that, 
and all their proceedings since in favour of the church, 
was, to bring in popery, France and the pretender, 
and to enslave all Europe, contrary to the laws of our 
country, the power of the legislature, the faith of 
nations, and the honour of God. 

I cannot see why the clergy, as men of sense, and 
men of honour, (for he appeals not to tlietn as men of 
religion) should not be allowed to know when they 
arc in danger, and be able to gtiess wlience it comes, 
and who arc iheic protectors. The design of tJieir 

destruction 
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destruction indeed may have been projected ifl the 
dark; but when all was ripe, their enemies pro* 
ceeded to so many overt acts in the &ce of the na- 
tion, that it was obvious to the meanest people, who 
wanted no other motives to rouze them. On the 
other side, can this author, or the wisest of hu 
faction, assign one single act of the present ministry, 
any way tending toward bringing in the pretender, 
or to weaken the succession of the house of Hanover ? 
Observe then the reasonableness of this gentleman*s 
advice : the clerg}', the gentry, and the common 
people, had the utmost apprehensions of danger to 
the church under the late ministry j yet then it was 
the greatest impiety to inflame the people with any 
such apprehensions. His danger of a popish succes- 
sor, from any steps of the present ministry, is an 
artificial calumny, raised and spread against the con- 
viction of the inventors, pretended to be believed 
only by those, who abhor the constimtion in church 
and state ; an obdurate faction who compass Heaven 
and earth, to restore themselves upon the ruin of 
their country ; yet here our author exhorts the 
clergy to preach up this imaginary danger to their 
people, and disturb the pubhck peace, with his 
strained seditious comments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the clergy 
from the whigs, to concern themselves with poli- 
ticks of any sort, although it be only the glosses and 
comments of Mr. Steele ? The speeches of the ma- 
nagers at Sacheverell's trial, particularly those of 
Stanhope, Lcchmcre, King, Parker*, and some 
others, seemed to deliver a different doctrine. Nay, 

* Those persons were created peers by king George I. 

this 
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this rery dedication complains of some in holy 
orders, who have made the constitution of their 
country, (in which and the Coptick Mr. Steele is 
equally skilled) a very little part of their study, and 
yet made obedience and government, the frequent 
subiects of their discourses. This difficulty is easily 
solved; for by politicks, they mean obedience. Mr. 
Hoadly *, who is a champion for resistance, was 
never charged with meddling out of his function : 
Hugh Peters, and bis brethren, in the times of usur- 
pation, had full liberty to preach up sedirian and 
rebellion; and so here, Mr. Steele issues out his 
licence to the clergy, to preach up the danger of a 
popish pretender, in defiance of the queen and her 
administration. 

Every whlffler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-house, and is able to spell the title of a 
pamphlet, shall talk of the constitution with as much 
plausibility as this very solemn writer, and with as 
good a grace blame the clergy for meddling with 
politicks, which they do not understand, I have 
known many of these able politicians furnished be- 
fore they were of age, with all the necessary topicks 
of their faction, and by the help of about twenty 
polysyllables, capable of maintaining an argument, 
that would shine in the Crisis ; whose author ga- 
thered up his little stock from the same schools, and 
has written from no other fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this 
gentleman addresses himself to the clergy of Eng- 

* DtH-'tor Benjamin HoadU*, created bisliop of Bangor by 
king George I, in 171,^, U'anslatcd lo Hereford >» 1721. tu iJaiU- 
biiry in 172J, aad to VVindiestcr in 173:4. 

land 
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land in genera), or only to those very Tew (hardly 
enough in case of a change, to suppty the tnorra- 
lity of those self-dctjj'ing prelates he celcbraccs) 
who are in his principles, and among ihe*e, onlj 
such as live in and about London ; uhich probably' 
will reduce the number to about half* a dozen at 
most. I should incline to guess the latter; because 
he tells them they are surrounded by a Icamedf 
wealthy, knowing gentry, who know with whaci 
firmness, self-denial, and charity, the bishops *d-l 
hered to the publick cause, and what contumelies 
those clergymen have undergone, he, who adhcFcd 
to the cause of truth. By those terms, the publick 
cause, and the cause of truth, he understands the 
cause of the whigs, in opposition to the queen and 
her servants : therefore by the learned, wealthy, and 
knowing gentry, he must understand the Bank and 
East- India company, and those other merchants or 
citizens within the bills of mortality, who have been 
strenuous against the church and crown, and whose 
spirit of faction has lately got the better oi* their in- 
terest. For let him search all the rest erf the king* 
dom, he will find the surrounded clergy, and the 
surroundiing gentry, wholly strangers to the merits of 
those prelates ; and adhering to a very different 
cause of truth, as will soon, t hope, be manifest, by 
a fair appeal to the representatives of both- 

It was very unnecessary in this writer to bespeak*) 
the treatment of contempt and derision, which the' 
clergy arc to expect from his faction, whenever they 
come into power- I believe that venerable body is 
in very little concern after what manner tlicir most 
mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever it 

shall 
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shaH please God, for our sins, to visit us with so fatal 
an event ; which I hope it will be the united en- 



of 



jndcr. 



deavoura b( _^ 

It would be some support to this hope, if I could 
have any opinion of his predicting talent, (which 
some have ascribed to people of this author's ciia- 
racter) where he tells us, that noise and wrath will 
not always pass for zeal. What other instances of 
zeal has this gentleman, or the rest of his party been 
able to produce f if clamour be noise, it Js but 
opening our ears to know from what side it comes ; 
and if Sedition, scurrility, slander and calumny, be 
the fruit of \vrath, read the pamphlets and papers 
issuing from the zealots of that faction, or visit their 
clubs and coffee liouscs, in order to form a judg- 
ment of the tree. 

When Mr. Steele tells us, we have a religion that 
wants DO support from the enlargement of secular 
power, but is well supported by the wisdom and 
picry of its preachers, and its own native truth ; it 
would be good to know what religion he professes : 
for the clergy to whom he speaks, will never allow 
him to be a member of the church of England. 
They cannot agree, that the truth of the Gospel, 
and the piety and wisdom of its preachers, are a 
sufficient support in an evil age, against infidelity, 
faction, and vice, without the assistance of secular 
power, unkss God would please to confer the 
gift of miracles on those who vvait at the altar. I 
believe they venture ro go a little farther, and think, 
that upon some occasions, they want a little enlarge- 
ment of assistance from the secular power, against 
atheists, deists, socinians, and other hereticks. 

Vol. III. U Every 
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Every first Sunday * in Lent a part of the Liturgy b 
read to the people, in the preface to which, the 
church declares her wishes for Ihe restoring of that 
discipline she formerly had, and vvliich, for some 
years past, has been more wanted than ever. But of 
this no more, lest it might insinuate jealousies b«- 
tween the clergy and laity ; which ihc author tclb 
lis, is the policy of vain ambitioiis^ men among the 
former, in hopes to derive from their order, a vene- 
ration they cannot deserve from their liniie. If this 
be their method for procuring veneration, it is iht 
most singular that ever wa^ thouglit on j and the 
clergy would then indeed havl: no more to do with 
politicks of any sort, than Mr. Steele or his factioo 
will allow them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro- 
ceed to consider his preface, which, half consisting 
of quotation, will be so much the sooner got through. 
It is a very unfair thing in any writer to employ his 
ignorance and malice together ; because i I '1. 

answerer double work : it is like the sort ot , ry 
that the logicians call two mediums, which are nex'cr 
allowed in the same syllogism. A writer, with a 
weak head, and a corrupt heart, is an over- match for 
any single pen ; like a hireling jade, dull and vici- 
ous, hardly able to stir, yet oft'cnng at every tum to 
kick. 

He begins his preface with such an account of the 
original of power, and the nature of ci^il inMisu- 



* So ll has Etood ill all edition* ; iliough mniked out as aa er^ 
ifitMin by tl%c aui])orj j«i rlic end or Oldiiwortli's. bxaaiixter* 
SUrck 11, i;tj. ll ^uiUd be, " every first tby io Leni." 
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tionsj as I am confident was never once imagined 
by any writer upon government, from Plato tu Mr. 
Locke. Give me leave to transcribe his first para- 
graph. " I never saw nn unruly crowd of people 
Cool by degrees into temper, hut it gave me an idea 
of the original of power, and the nature of civil in- 
stiiutions. One particular man lias usually in those 
cases» from tfie dignity of his appearance, or other 
qualities known or imagined by the mtilrieude, been 
Tcceived into sudden favour and authority} the oc- 
casion of their difference has been represented to 
him. and the matter referred to his decision." 

I have known a poet, who never was out of Eng- 
Lxnd, introduce a fact by way of fimile, which could 
probably no where happen nearer than in the plains 
of Libya ; and begin with, ** So have f seen." Such 
a fiction I suppose may be justi5ed by poetical li- 
cence ; yet Virgil is much more modest. This para- 
graph of Mr. Steele's, which he sets down as an ob- 
servation of his own, is a, miserable mangled transla- 
tion of six verses out of that famous poet, who speaks 
after this manner: ** As when a sedition arises in a 
great muliiTude, &c. then if they see a wise great 
man, &c." Virgil, who lived but a little after the 
ruin of the Roman republick, where seditions often 
liappened, and the force of oratory was great among 
the people, made use of a simile, which Mr. Steele 
turns into a fact, after such a manner as if he had 
icen it a hundred times ; and builds upon it a system 
of the origin of government. When the vulgar here 
in England assemble in a riotous manner, (which is 
not very frequent of late years) the prince takes i 
much more effectual way than that of sending ora- 
tors to appease tiiem : but Mr. Steele imagines 

u % such 
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such a crowd of people as this, where there is 
government at all ; their unruliness quelled, ar 
their passions cooled by a particular man, wh< 
great qualities they had known before. Such 
assembly must have risen suddenly from the earth^ 
and the man of authority dropped from the clouds s^ 
for, without some previous form of government, no 
such crowd did ever yet assemble, or could possibly 
be acquainted with the nierlts and dignit)'^ of any 
particular man among them. But to pursue his 
scheme ; this man of authority, who cools the crowd 
by degrees, and to whom they all appeal, must of 
necessity prove either an open, or clandcsrine t)'ranL 
A clandestine t)Tant I take to be a king of Brent- 
ford, who keeps his army in disgttisc, and when- 
ever he happens either to die naturally, be knocked 
on the head, or deposed, the people ** calmly take 
farther measures, and improve upon what was begun 
imder his unlimited power." All this our author tells 
las, with extreme propriety, is what seems reasonable 
to common sense; that is, in other words, it seems 
reasonable to reason. This is what he calls giving 
an idea of the original of power, and the nature of 
civil institutions. To which I answer with great 
phlegm, that I defy any man alive to show me io 
double the number of lines, although writ by the 
same author, such a complicated ignorance in his^ 
lory, human nature, or politicks, as well a* in the 
ordinary properties of thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound specuUtions were 
only premised to introduce some quotations in fa- 
vour of resistance. What has resistance to do with 
the succession of the house of Hanover, that the 
whig writers should perpetually affect to lack them 

together ? 
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together ? I can conceive nothing else, but that 
their hatred to the queen and ministry, puts thera 
upon thoughts of introducing the successor by ano- 
ther revolution. Arc cases of extreme necessit)- ta 
be introduced as common maxims, by which we are 
always to proceed ? should not these gentlemen 
sometimes inculcate the general rule of obedience, 
and not always the exception of resistajice ? since 
the former has been the perpetual didlate of all 
laws both divine and civile and the latter is still in 
dispute. 

I shall meddle with none of the passages he cites 
to prove the lawfulness of resisting princes, except 
that from the present lord chancellor's* speech in 
defence of Mr. Sacheverell : " that there are extraor- 
dinary cases, cases of necessity, which are implied 
l^Itliough not expressed, in the general rule [of obe- 
lience]." These words, very clear in themselves, 
Mr. Steele explains into nonsense; which in any 
other author, I should suspect to have been intended 
as a reflection upon as great a person as ever filled or 
adorned tliat high station ; but I am so well ac- 
quainted with his pen, that I much more wonder 
iiow it can trace out a true quotation, than a false 
comment. To see him treat my lord Harcourt witli 
so much civility, looks indeed a litde suspicious, 
and as if he had malice in his heart. He calls his 
lordsiiip a very great nun, and a great living autho- 
rity ; places himself In company with general Stan- 
iiope, and Mr. Hoadly ; and in short, takes the 

• Sir Simon Harcourt, who at die lime of Sachcverdl's Irial 
bad resigned his pUce of attorney general, which he afterward 
•ccepied again ; Upon the change of [he miiiiilry be wu made 
Jtinl keeper^ and Ut IJJI created a baron, 

V 3 most 
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most efFecttial method in bis power of niloing hh 
lordship in the opinion of every man, who is wise or 
good, I can only tell my lord Harcourt, for litt 
comfort, that these praises are encutnbcrcd with tlie 
doctrine of resistance, and the true revolution prin- 
ciples ; and provided he will not allow Mr. Steele for 
his commentator, he may liore to recover the honour 
of being libelled again, as wcU as his sovereign and 
felJow-servants. 

We now come to the Crisis ; where wc meet with 
two pages, by wa.y of introduction to those estracf* 
from acts of parliament, that constitute the body of 
his pamphlet. This introduction begins with a de- 
finition of liberty, and then proceeds in a pancgy- 
rick upon that great blessing. His panegyrick i$ 
made up of half a dozen shreds, like a schoolboy's 
theme, beaten general topicks, where any other 
man alive might wander securely: but this politic 
cian, by venturing to vary the good old phrswes, ind 
give them a new turn, commits a himdrcd sole- 
cisms and absurdities. The weighty truths, which i 
he endeavours to press upon his reader, are such a»1 
these. That liberty is a very good rhtng ; that 
without liberty we cannot be fret ; that health 
good, and strength is good, but liberty is bctt< 
than either ; that no man can be happy without the 
liberty of doing whatever his own mind tetU him h 
best; that men of quality love liberty, and commoo 
people love liberty ; even women and children lo^ 
liberty ; and you cannot please tliem better than bj 
jctiing them do what they please. Had Mr. Steele 
contented himself to deliver (Ik'Ic, and the like 
maKtnis, in such intelligible terms, I could bare 
fouiid where we agreed, and wiierc we differtd. 

But 
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But let us hear some of iJicse axioms, as lie has in- 
volved them. *' We cannot possess our souls wilh 
pleasure and satisfaction, except we preserve in our- 
selves that inestimable hkJlingt which we call liberty. 
By liberty I desire to be understood to mean tlie 

happiness of men's Hving, &c. The true life of 

man consists in conducting it according to his own 
just sentiments and innocent inclinations — man's 
being is degraded below that of a free agent, when 
his artections and passions are no longer governed 

by the dictates of his own mind.^ Without liberty 

our licaltli (among other things) may be at the will 
of a tyrant, emplojed to our own ruin, and that of our 
fellow-creatures." If there be any of these maxims, 
whicfi are not grossly defective in truth, in sense, or 
in grammar, 1 will allow them to pass for uncon- 
trollable. By the fir^t, omitting tlie pedantry of 
the whole expression, there are not above one or two 
naiions in the world, where any one man can possess 
his soul with pleasure and satisfaction. In the se- 
cond, he desires to be underitood to mean ; that is, 
he desires to be meant to mean, or to be understood 
to understand. In the third, the life of man con* 
sjsts in conducting his life. Jn tlie fourth he affirms, 
that tnen's brings arc degraded, wjicn their passion* 
are no longer governed by the ditftatcs of their own 
minds; directly contrary to lessonsof all moralists 
and legisliitures; who agree unanimously, that the 
passions of men must be under the government of 
reason and law; neither arc the laws of any other 
use, than to correct the irregularity of our affec- 
tions. By the last, our healtli is ruinous to ourselves, 
and other men, when a tyrant pleases j which I leave 
to him tu make out. 

u 4 I cam- 
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I cannot sufficiently commend our anccirors, 
tranamitring to us the bleising of ]il>crty t yet having 
]aid out their blood and treasure upon the purchase, 
I ilo not see how they acted parsimoniously, because 
lean conceive nothing more generous, than that of 
employing our blood and trcaiiure for the service of 
others. But I am suddenly struck with the thought, 
that I have found his meaning ; our ancestors acted 
pars i men lous!y» because ihcy spent only their own 
treasure for the good of their posterity; whereas irc 
squandered away the treasures of our posterity too ; 
but whether they will be thankful, and tliitik it was 
done for the preservation of their liberty, must be 
left to themselves for a decision. 

I Teriiy believe, although I could not prove it in 
Westminster hall before a lord chief justice, that by 
enemies to our present establishment, Mr. Steele 
would desire to be imderstood to mcaiiT my lord 
treasurer and the rest of the ministry : by those who 
are grown supine, in proportion to the danger to 
which our liberty is every day more exposed, 1 
should guess he means the tories: and by honest 
men, who ought to look up with a spirit that be- 
comes honesty, he understands the whigs : 1 like- 
wise believe, he would take it ill, or think me stupid, 
if I did not Urns expound him. J »ay then, tbftt 
according to this expositioQ, the four great olficersof 
state, together with the rest of the cabinet council, 
(except the archbishop of Canierbury*) arc '* one- 
inics to our establishment, making anful and open 
attacks upou our coiHtituiion, and are now practising 
indirect arts, and mean subtleties, to weaken the 
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Bccurity of those acts of parliament, for settling die 
succession in the house of Hanover." The first, 
and most notorious of these criminals, is, Koberc 
Harley, e^rl of Oxford, lord high treasurer, who is 
reputed to be chief minister : the second is, Jaoies 
Butler, duke of Ormond, who commands the army, 
and designs to employ it in bringing over the pre- 
tender : the third is, Henry St. John, lord viscount 
BoUngbroke, secretary of state, who must be sup- 
posed to hold a constant correspondence at the court 
of Bar le DuCf as tlie late earl of Godolphin did 
with that at St. Germain : and to avoid tediou&oess, 
Mr. Bromley *, and the rest, are employed in their 
several districts to the same end. These are the 
opinions, which Mr. Steele and his faction, under 
the direction of their leaders, are endeavouring, 
with all liieir might, to propagate among the people 
«f England, concerning the present ministry ; with 
what reservation to the honour, wisdom^ or justice 
of the queen, I cannot determine; who, by her 
own free choice, after long expertenccof their abili- 
_ ties and integrity, and in compliance to-J- the general 
Irishes of her people, called them to her service. 
Such an accusation against persons in so high trusr, 
(•hould require, I think, at least one single overt 
™ct to make it good. If there be no other choice of 
persons fit to sene the crown, without danger from 
tl»€ pretender, except among those who are called 
^<he whig party, the Hanover succession is then in- 
iced in a very desperate state: that illustrious 
family will have almost nine in ten of the kingdom 



♦ Speaker <ii the house of commons. 
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against it, and those principally of the landed in- 
terest ; which is raost to be depended upoiij in sued 
a nation as ours. 

I have now got as far as his extracts, which I 
shall not be at the pains of comparing with the ori- 
ginals, but suppose he has gotten them fairly tran- 
scribed i I only think, that whoever is patentee for 
printing acts of parliament, may hai'c a vcrj' fair 
action against him for invasion of property : but 
this is none of my business to inquire into. 

After two and twenty pages spent in recitiag acti 
of parliament, he desires leave to repeat tlie historyJ 
and progress of the union ; upon which I havesoai< 
few things to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully at-' 
tempted by several of her majesty's predecessors: 
although I do not remember * it was ever thoughts 
on by any, except king James the first, and the htt 
king WjlHam. I have read indeed, that some small 
overtures were made by the former of these princes 
toward a union between the two kingdoms, but 
rejected with indignation and contempt by the Eng*' 
lish : anti the historian tells us, that how degenerate 
and corrupt soever the court and parliament tltei 
were, tliey would not give ear to so infamous a pro-^ 
posal. I do not find, that any of the succeeding 



* Dr. Hawkeswfirth has remnrltcil, that Iheaullior't 
fnjlcd liim a little in this asstriian, as one ot ht« an&w-crcn 
■ejied. The dtaa had obviated this remark m a pustscripi to tbe 
ahtivemeiuioncd Examiner, by aikoowlctiging hisraUukc} aadj 
thai hr: had since he eti told, •• Tliat some overtures were made 1 
ibat end in die reignj of othtr prhicea ;" and complainiof < 
some literal mistaken of the priatcr, particularly that poltilcdi 
in p. 39Q. 
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princes before the revolution, ever resumed the 
destt^n ; because it was a project, for which there 
could not possibly be assigned the least reason or 
necessity ; for l defy any mortal to name one single 
advantage that England could ever expect frono such 
a union. 

But toward the end of the late king's reign, upon 
apprehensions of the want of issue from him or the 
princess Anne, a proposition for uniting both king- 
doms was begun ; because Scotland had not settled 
their crown U|«n the house of Hanover, but left 
themselves at large, in hopes to make their advan- 
tage ; and ii was thought highly dangerous to leave 
that part of the island, inhabited by a poor fierce 
northern people, at liberty to put themselves under a 
different king. However, the opposition to this 
work was so great, that it could not be overcome, 
until some time afttr her present majesty came to the 
crown ; when, by the weakness or corruption of a 
certain minisfer, since dead* anactof parliament was 
obtained for the Scots, which gave them leave to 
arm ihcmsehes * ; and so the union became ncces- 
Mry, not for any actual good it could possibly do 
us, but to avoid a probable evil ; and at the same 
time save an obnoxious minister's head ; who was so 
wise as to take the first opportunity of procuring & 
general pardon by act of parliament, because he 
could not, with so much decency and safety, desire 
a particular one for himself. These facts are well 
enough known to the whole kingdom. And I re- 
member, discoursing above six years ago with the 
moGt considerable person -f- of the adverse party, and 
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a gr€«tt promoter of the union, he frankly owned to 
me, that this necessity, brought upon us by the 
wrong management of tlie earl of GodoSphin, was the 
only cauje of the union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
auihor of the Crisis: first, that the union became 
necessary for the cause above related ; because it 
prevented this island from being governed by two 
kingLs ; which Eni^land would never have suficrcd ; 
And it might probably have cost US a war of a year 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondlv't that it 
would be dangerous to break this union, at least in 
this juiKture^ while there is a pretender abroad, 
who might probably lay hold of such an opportU' 
fiity. And this made ntc wonder a little at liic spirit 
of faction last summer, among some people, who, 
having been the great promoters of the untun, and 
icveial of them the principal gainers by it*, could 
yet proceed so far as to propose in the house of lords, 
tliat it should be dissolved : while, at the same time, 
those peers, who had ever opposed it in the begin* 
iiing, were then for preserving it, upon the reason I 
have just assigned, and which the aulhor of tiie 
Crisis has likewise taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, " the Englishmen ought, in 
generosity, to be more particularly careful in pre- 



• The duke of Argyll, who ?ea)ousJy promoled the onioii^tiip 
rarl of Mat, Mr. I.ockbartj and Mr. Cockburn, liavitig bcca de- 
jHvtcd (iti [jiirjRisc, rttniiiistratt-tl to the queen against the null lax, 
whicli they said would |irahab1y itroittpt the Scuts to drclare the 
iHiion diRsoKcd. The curt ut Finbtcr soon sAeT oiored Ibe Imiia 
of lurds for Icuvr to briug bi a bill iot disulviag tlw tinioo i he 
\rns <;fCfn«Ud by the cm\ of Mar, and supported by lord £§Ub> 
iwn, the earl of H«y, the duke of Argyll, and other; 
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serving thb union,** he argues like himself. ** The 
late kingrlom of Scotland ^^say9 he) had as niitnerous 
a nobiiity as England," &c. They had indeed ; and 
to that we owe one of the great and necessary evils of 
the union, upon the foot it now stands. Their nobi- 
lity is indeed so numerous, that the wiiolc revenuea 
of their country would be Jiardly able to maintain 
ehem, according to the dignity of their titles j and 
what is infinitely worse, they are never likelv to be 
extinct until the last period of all things; because 
the greatest part of them descend ro htirs general, 
I imagine a person of quality prevailed on to marry 
a woman much his inferiour, and without a groat to 
her fortune^ and her friends arguing she was as good 
as her husband, because she brought him as numer- 
ous a family of relations and servants, as she found 
in his house. Scotland, in the taxes, is obliged to 
contribute one penny for every forty pence laid upon 
England ; and the representatives they send to par- 
liament are about a thirteenth. Every otlier Scotch 
peer has all the privileges of an English one, except 
that of sitting in parliament, and even precedence 
before aJl of the same title that shall be created for 
the time to come. The pensions and employments 
poMessed by the natives of that country now among 
us, do amount to more than the wliule body of their 
nobility ever spent at home ; and all the money they 
raise upon the publick, is hardly sulBcicnt to defray 
their civil and military lists. I could point out some» 
with great titles, wtio affected to appear very vigor- 
ous for dissolving the union, although their wholb 
revenues before that period, would have ill main- 
tained a Welsh justJte of peace ; and have since 

gathered 
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gathered more money, than crer any Scotchman, 
who had not travelled, could form an idea of. 

I have only one thing more to say upon occasian 
of the union act ; which is, that the author of the 
Crisis may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
to be guihy of high treason* In a paper of his 
called die Kngllshman, of October 29^ there i* an 
advertisement about taking in subscriptions for print- 
ing the Crisis, wliere tlie title is published at length 
with the following clause, which the author thought 
tit to drop in the publicatiuo ; [" and that no pcmcf 
on earth can bar, alter, or make void the prcMrnt 
setdement of the crown, &c. By Richard Steele."} 
In his extract of an act of parliament made since the 
union, it appears to be high treason for any person 
by writing or printing to maintain and affirm, that 
the kings or queens of this realm, with and by the 
authoritjf of parliament, are not able to make laws 
and statutes of sufficient force and validity to limit 
and bind the crown^ and the descent, limitation, in- 
heritance, and the government thereof. This act 
being subsequent to the settlement of the crown 
confirmed at the union, it is probable some friend of 
the author advised him to leave out those treasonable 
words in the printed titlcpage, which he had before 
published in the advenisenicnt ; and accordingly we 
iind, that in the treatise itself he only offers it to 
every good subject's consideration, whether this 
article of the sertlement of the crown is not as firm 
as the union itself, and as the settlement of episco- 
pacy in England, &c. And he thinks the Scots un- 
derstood it so, that the succession to the crown was 
never to be controverted. 

Theae 
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These I take to be only treasonable insinuations ; 
but tlie advertisement before mentioned, is actually 
liigh treason ; for wiiicb the author ought to be pro- 
secured, if that would avail any thing under a juris- 
diction, where cuising tlie queen is not above the 
penalty of twenty marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that the whigs of 
late years, both in their writings and discourses, have 
affected upon at! occasions to allow the legitimacy of 
liic pretender. This makes me a little wonder to see 
our author ]abr>uring to prove the contrary^ by pro- 
ducing all the popular chat of those times, and other 
solid arguments from Fuller's narrative : but it must 
be supposed, that this gentleman acts by the com- 
mands of his superiours, who have thought fit at this 
juncture to issue out new orders, for reasons best 
known to themselves. I wish they had been more 
clear in their directions to him upon that weighty 
pointy whether the settlement of the succession in the 
house of Hanover be alterable or not, I have ob- 
served where, in his former pages, he gives it in the 
negative j, but in the turning of a leaf, he has 
wholly changed his mind. He tells us, he wonders 
there can be found any Briton weak enough to con- 
tend against a power in their own n.ition, which is 
practised in a much greater degree in other states ; 
and how hard it is, that Britain should be debarred 
the privilege of establishing its own security, by re- 
linquishing only those branches of the royal line, 
which threaten it with destruction ; while other 
nations never scruple, upon less occasions, to go 
much greater lengths; of which he produces in- 
fttances in France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and 
then addSj can Great Britain help to advance men 

to 
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to other thrones, and have no power in limitiog its 
own ? How en a senator, capable of doing honour 
to sir Thomas Hanroer, be guilty of such ridiculoos 
incoosistcticies .' *♦ The author of the Conduct of the 
Allies (says hei has dared to drop insinitatioas aboQC 
altering the succession." The author of the Conduct 
ofthcAlfies writes sense and English; neither of 
which the author of the Crisis understaodf. The 
fenDCT thinlLs '* ir wrong in point of policy to call lo 
a foreign power to be guarantee of our succession, 
hecmnse it puts it out of the power of our own legi»» 
bmre to change our succession* wiiboiit the cooxnt 
oTthat prince or staie^ who is guarantee, whatever 
oeeessity txay happen in future times." Now, if it 
be high treason to atHnn by wrieing,^ that the legi^ 
fature hvs no such power; and if Mr. Steele thiokf 
it ftraitge that Britain should be debarred this priri- 
1^, what could be the crime of putting such a case, 
that in future ages, a necessity mrght happen a£ 
hmtting the succession, as well as it has happeiied 
atnady? 

When Mr. Steele ** reflects upon the many soleaw, 
strong barriers (to our succession) of lawa and oatJis, 
tec. he thinks all firaf vanishes before them." I think 
90 too, profrided the epithet fttrmn goes for nothing; 
facc a nae, afthoogh I have often heard of a solemn 
daf , « loiemn fe^t, and a solemn coxcomb, yet I 
can conceive no idea to myself of a tolemn barrier. 
However, be that as it wilt, his thoughts it seems 
will not let him rest, but, before he is aware, be 
asks hintself several questions; and, since he 
lesolrc them, I will cndearour to give him 
SttiifiKtion I am able. The Hrst is, what are IJ 
marks of a lasting tecurity ? To which 1 answer, that 

the 
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the signs of it in a kingdom or state are, first, good 
laws; and secondly, tfiose hws well executed: vtc 
are pretty well provided with the forn^cr, but ex- 
tremely defective in the laiter.^ — Secondly> what are 
our tempers and our hearts at iiome ? If by ours he 
means those of himself and his abettors, they are 
most damnably wicked ; impatient for tlic deatli of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and re- 
venge, by all desperate methods; wholly alienate 
from truth, law, religion, mercy, conscience, or 
honour. — ^Tjiirdly, in what hands is power lodged 
abroad ? To answer the question naturally. Lew is XIV 
is king of France, Philip V (by the counfcls and 
acknowledgments of the whigs) is king of Spain, 
and so on. If by power lie raeuns money i the duke 
of Marlborough is rhoiigiit to have more ready 
money than all the kings of Christendom together; 
but, by the peculiar disposition of Providence, it is 
locked up in a trunk, to which his ambition has no 
key: and that is our security. — Fourthly, are our 
unnatural divisions our strength r I think not ; but 
they arc the sign of it, for being unnatural tlicy 
cannot last ; and this shows, that union, the foun- 
dation of all strength, is more agreeable to our na- 
ture. — Fifthly, is it nothing to us, which of the 
princes of Europe lias the longest sword ? Not 
much, if we can tie up his hands, or put a strong 
iliicld into those of his neiglibours j or if our sword 
be as sharp as his is long i or if it be necessary for 
him to turn liis own sword into a ploughsjiare ; or if 
such a sword happens to be in the hands of an in- 
fant, or struggled for by two competitors. — Si.vthly, 
the poweriul hand that deals out crowns and king- 
doms all around us, may it not in time reach a king 
Vol. UL X out 
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out to US too ? If the powerful Jiantl lie means be 
that of France, it may reach out as many kings as it 
pleases ; but vvc will not accept them- Whence 
does this man get his intelligence ? I «.hoMM think 
even his brother RIdpath might furnish him with 
better. What crowns or kingdoms has I'Vaocc dealt 
about ? Spain was given by the will of ihc former 
king, in consequence of that infamous treaty of par- 
tition, the adviser of which will, I hope, never be 
forgot in England. Sicily wa« disposed of, by her 
majesty of Great- Britain ; so in effect was S;»rdinia. 
France indeed once reached out a king to Polantli 
but the people would not receive litni. This qi 
tion of Mr. Steele's was therefore only pntia terrortm, 
ivithout any regard to truth. — Sevcntlily, are there 
no pretensions to our crown that can ever be ft- 
\-ived ? There may, for aught I know, be about a 
dozen ; and those, in time, may possibly beget a 
hundred ; but we must do as well as vvc can. Cap- 
tain Bessus, when he had fift)' challenges to answer* 
protested he could not fight above three duels a daysl 
If the pretender should fail, (says the writer) the 
French king has in his quiver a succession of them ; 
the duchess of Savoy, or her sons, or the dauphii 
her griindson. Let me suppose the chevalier dc 
George to be dead ; the duchess of Savoy will then 
be a pretender, and consequently must h rj 

husband, because his royal highness (for \li. .Sit 
has not yet acknowledged him for a king) is in 
liance with her British majesty ; her sons, when they 
grow pretenders, must ontlergo the same fetc« Bi 
1 am at a loss how to dispose of the dauphin, »f 1 
happen to be king of France before the prctcndcniiij 
to Britain faUs to his slure; for I doubt he will 

never 
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never be persuaded to remove out of his own king- 
dom, only because it is too near England. 

But " the duke of Savoy did, some years ago, put 
in his claim to the crown of England in right of his 
wife; and he is a prince of great capacity, in strict 
alliance with France, and may therefore %'ery well 
add to our fears of a popish successor." Is it the 
fault of the present, or of any ministry, that this 
prince put in his claim ? must we give him opium 
to destroy his capacity ? or can we prevent his al- 
liance with any prince, who is in peace with her 
.majesty? Must we send to stab or poison all the 
'popish princes, who have any pretended title to our 
crown by the proximitj' of blood i What, in the 
name of God, can these people drive at ? what is it 
'they demand ? Suppose the present dauphin were 
tiow a man, and the king of France, and next popish 
heir to the crown of England ; is he not excluded by 
the laws of the land I But what regard will he have 
to our laws f I answer ; has not the queen as good a 
IJtlc to the crown of France ? and how is she ex- 
Jed, but by their law against the succession of 
:malcs, which we are not bound to acknowledge ? 
And is it not in our power to exclude female suc- 
cessors, as well as in theirs ? If such a pretence shall 
prove the cause of a war, what human power can 
prevent it ? But our cause must necessarily be good 
and righteous; for cither the kings of England 
have been iinjusdy kept out of the possession of 
France, or the dauphin, although nearest of kin^ 
can have no legal title to England. And he must be 
an in prince indeed, who will not have the hearts and 
hands of ninety nine in a hundred among his sub- 
ject s, against such a popish pretender. 

X 2 I havt 
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I have been the longer in answering the seventh 
question, because it led mc to consider all he had 
afterward to say upon the subject of the pretender. 
Eighthly, and lastly, he asks himself whether Popery 
and Ambition arc become tame and quiet neighbours? 
In this I can give Iiim no satisfaction, bcdose I 
never was in that street where they live ; nor do I 
converse with any of their frienils ; only I find iHcy 
are persons of a very evil reputation. But I am told 
for certain, that Ambition had removed her lodging, 
and lives the very next door to Faction, where they 
keep such a racket, that the whole parish is disturbed, 
and every night in an uproar. 

This much 5n answer to those eight uneasy ques- 
tions put by the author to himself in order to satisfy 
every Briton, and give him an occasion of *' taking 
an impartial view of the affairs of Europe in gen«^ 
as well as of Great Britain in particular." 

After enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate armies, under the command of prince ICu- 
gene and the duke of Marlborongli, Mr. Steele ob- 
serves, in the bitterness of his sou!, that the British 
** general, however unaccountalile it may be to 
terity, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of hi«" 
glorious labour." Ten years fruits, it fccnvs, were 
not sufficient, and yet they were the fruitfullest cam- 
paigns that ever any general cropiped. Iloivcver, I 
cannot but hope, that posterity will not be left in the 
dark, but some care taken both of her majesty's 
glory, and the reputation of those she employs. An 
impartial historian may tell the world, (and the next 
age will easily believe what it continues to (eel) that 
the avarice and ambition of a few factious insolent 
subiccts, had almost destroyed their country, by 

con- 
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COTitinuing^a ruinous war in conjunction with allies^ 
for whose sake principally we fought, wlio refused to 
bear their just proportion of their charge, and were 
connived at in their refusal, for private ends : that 
these factious people, treated the best and kindest 
of sovereigns, witJi insolence, cruelty, and ingrati- 
tude, of xvhich he will be able to produce several in- 
stances ; that they encouraged persons and princi- 
ples alien from our religion and government, in or- 
der to strengthen their faction ; he will tell the 
reasons, why the general, and first minister, were 
seduced to be heads of this faction, contrary to the 
opinions they had always professed. Such an histo- 
rian will snow many reasons, which made it neces- 
sary to remove the general and his friends ; who, 
knowing the bent of tlie nation was against them, 
expected to lose tlieir power when tlic war was at an 
end. Particularly, the historian will discover the 
whole intrigue of tJie duke of Marlborough's en- 
deavouring to procure a commission to be general 
for life '*; wljcrein justice will be done to a person at 
that time of high station in the law, wlio {I mention 
It to his honour) advised the duke, when he was 
consulted upon it, not to accept of such a commis- 
sion. By these, and many other instances which 
time will bring to light, it may perhaps appear not 
very unaccountable to posterity, why this great man 
was dismissed at last ; but rather why he was dis- 
missed no sooner. 

But this is entering into 4 wide field. I shall 
therefore leave posterity to the information of better 
histori<uis, than the author of the Crisis, or myself; 
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and go on to inform the present age, in some facts, 
wliicli the great orator and politician thinks fit to 
misrepresent, with tlie utmost degree either of natural, 
or wilful ignorance. He asserts, that in the duke of 
Ormond's campaign, *' after a suspension of arms be- 
tween Great Britain and France proclaimed at the 
head of the armies, the Briribh troops, in the midst 
of the enemy's garrisons, withdrew themselves frot 
their conftderates."* The fact is directly otherwise i^ 
for the British troops were most infamously deserted 
by the confederates, after all that could be urged bj 
the duke of Oi'mor.d and the earl of Sir-iflTord, to 
press the confederate generals not to forsake chcm. 
Tlie dxike was directed to a\oid engaging in any 
action^ until he had farther orders, because zn ac- 
count of the king of Spain's renunciation was every} 
day expected i this, the Imperialists and DutcK* 
knew well enough j and therefore proposed to the 
duke, in that very juncture, to engage the French, 
for no other reason but to render desperate all rhc 
queen's measures toward a peace. Was not the 
certain possession of Dunkirk, of equal advantage to 
the uncertainty of a battle ? A whole campaign 
under the duke of Marlborough, with such an ac- 
quisition, although at the cost of n\any thousand 
lives, and several millions of money, would Jiavc 
been thought very gloriously ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing, cither io 
the British general, or the Dutch deputies, to reftise. 
fighting, wh'en they did not approve it. When the 
duke of Marlborough was going to invest Uoucliain, 
i^hc deputies of the States pressed him in vain to en- 
gage the enemy ; and one of them was so fiu" dis- 
coniented upon his grace's refusal, that he presently 

became 
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became a partiz.in of ihe peace ; yet I do not re- 
member any clamour then raised here against the 
duke upon that accouiii. Again, when the French 
invaded Douay* after tlic confedenitcs had deserted 
the duke of Ormniid, prince Eugene wns violently 
bent upon a batde, and said they should never have 

another so good an opportunity ; but monsieur , 

a private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so far, 
that tije prince was forced to desist. Was It then 
more cruninal in the duke oi' Ormond to refuse fight- 
ing by express command of the queen, and in order 
to get posseision of Dunkirk, than for the duke of 
Marlborough to give the same refusal, without any 
such orders, or any such advantage) or shall a 
Dutch deputy assume more power than the queen of 
Great Britain's general, acting by the immediate com- 
mands of his sovereign } 

The emperor and the empire (says Mr. Steele by 
way of admiration) continue the war ! Is his Imperial 
majesty able to continue it or not ? if he be, then 
Great Britain has been strangely used for ten years 
past ; then how came it to pass, that of about ten 
thousand men in his service in Italy at the time of 
the battle of Turin, there were not above four 
thousand paid by himself i' if he be not able to con- 
tinue it, why does he go on ? The reasons are 
clear; because the war only aifects the princes of 
the empire, whom he is willing enough to expose, 
but not his own dnminions. Besides, his Imperial 
ministers are in daily expectation of the queen's 
death ; which they hope will give a new turn to 
affairs, and rekindle the war in Europe upon the old 
foot ; and we know how the ministers of that court 
pubUckly alTlgti it for a reason of their obstinacy 

X 4 against 
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against peace, that tliey hope for a sudden revalutioo 
in England. Jn t!ie mean time, tliis appearance of 
the emperor's being forsaken by his ally, will serve 
to increase the clamour, both here and in Hullaiul^ 
again &c her majesty and thos-e she employs. 

Mr. Steele says, there can be no crime in af- 
firming (if it be truth) that the house of fiourtxin 
is at this juncture become more formidable, and 
bids fairer for a univcrsil monarchy* and to engross 
the whole trade of Europe, than it did before the 
war. 

No crime in affirming it, if it be truth. I «vill 
for once allow his proposition. But, if it he f:ilst, 
then I affirm, that whoever advances so seditions a 
falsehood, deserves to be hanged. Does Ik mean by 
the house of Bouibon, tJ;c two kings of France and 
Spain ? W so, I reject his meaning, which would in- 
sinuate, that the interests and designs of b<»th those 
princes will be the same; whereas th«r\f arc more op* 
posiie than those of any two other monarch* in 
Christeniiora. Tliis is the whole fooUsh slander so 
frequently flung upon the peace, and as frequently 
refuted. These factious undertakers of the pr 
write with great j«.lvaniagc ; they strcnuou'^Iy aftinsp 
a. thovisanj falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, 
or knowledge; and ue, who ajiswer them, must be 
at the expense of an argument for each ; after which, 
in the very next pamphlet we sec ilie sanw asseniuos 
produced again, without the least notice of what lias 
been said to disprove them. By the hou>c uf Bour- 
bon, does he mean only the French king for the 
lime being ? If so, and his assertion be true, th< 
that prince must deal with the devil, or eUe 
money and blood spent m ^out ten years Tictories 

against 
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against him, might as well have continued in the 
purees and veins of her majesty's subjects. 

But die particular assertions of this author, are 
easier detected • than his general ones ; I shall 
therefore proceed upon examining the former. For 
instance : I desire him to ask the Dutch, who can 
best inform^ him, why tJiey delivered up Traerbach 
to the Imperialists ? far, as to the queen, her ma- 
jesty was never once consulted in it ; whatever his 
preceptors, the politicians of Button's coffee-house, 
^H may hive informed him to the contrary. 
H Mr. Steele affirms, that the French have begun. 

H the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuously and arfai- 
^B^trarily their own way. The governor of the town, 
^^Bpnd those gentlemen intrusted with the inspection of 
^^^^is work, do assure me, that the fact is altogether 
^m otherwise ; that the method prescribed by those 
^P whom her majesty employs, has been exactly fol- 
lowed, and that ihe works are already demolished, 
II will venture to tell him farther, that the demoli- 
tion was so long deferred, in order to remove those 
dtBicuUies, which the barrier treaty has put us 
under; and the event has shown, that it was prudent 
to proceed no faster, until those difficulties were got 
over. The mole and harbour could not be destroyed, 
until the ship* were got out ; which, by reason of 
^B some profound secrets of state, did not happen un- 
^^ til the other day. Who gave him those Just sus- 
picions, that the mole and harbour will never be 
destroyed ? What is it he would now insinuate 7 
flint the ministry is bribed to leave the most impor- 



* II sbotild be — ' irc easier to be detected >* or, ' arc mor* 
easily delected/ &c. 
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tant part of the work undone i or, tliat die pretender 
is to invade us from thence ; or, that tlve queen has 
entered into a conspiracy with her servants to prc-i 
vent the good effects of the peace, for no other cikI 
but to lose the affections of her people, and eadanger 
herself? 

Instead of any farther information, wlijch I could 
easily give^ but which no honest man Cia want, I 
ventiu'e to allirni that tJie mole and harbour of Dun- 
kirk will in a short time be most etfcctually d<* 
stroyed ; and at the same time I vci\turc to pr 
phcsy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his faction, wil 
ever confess they believe it. 

After all, it is 3 little hard that the queen cannot 
be allowed to demolish this town, in whatever raa 
Her she pleases to fancy. Mr. Steele n^ust have 
done in his own way, and is angry the French Jiavc 
pretended to do it in theirs ; and yet he wrongs ihcta 
into the bargain. For my own part, I do scriousl) 
think, the most Christian king to be a much betted 
friend of her majesty's, than Mr. Steele, or any of his 
faction. Besides, it is to be considered, iIue he is 
a monarch and a relation ; and therefore, if I wcr 
a privy counsellor, and my advice to be asked/l 
which of those two gentlemen born *, should have 
the direction in the demolition of Dunkirk, I w]ll 
give it for the former ; because I look upon Mr. 
Steele, in quality of a member of his pany, 10 be 
much more skilful in demolishing at home than 
abroad. 

There is a prospect of more danger to die balance 
of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, from the 
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emperor* overrunning Italy, than from France over- 
runiiing the empire ; that his imperial mnjesty enter- 
tains such tliuughts, is visible to the world : and 
although little can be said to justify many actions of 
tile French king, yet the worst of them, have never 
equalled the emperor's arbitrary keeping the posses- 
sion of Milan, directly contrary to his oath, and to 
the express \vords of tlie golden bull, which oblige 
him to deliver up every rief that falls, or else they 
must all, in the course of time, lapse into his own 
hands, 

I was at a loss who it was that Mr. Steele hinted at 
some time ago, by " the powerful hand, that deals 
out cro'vns and kingdoms ail around us:" I now 
plainly find he meant no other hand but his own. 
He has^ dealt out the crown of Spain to France; to 
France he has given leave to invade the Empire next 
spring, with two hundred thousand men ; and now 
at last he deals to France the imperial dignity j and 
so farewell liberty ; Europe will be French. But, 
in order to bring all this about, the capital of Austria, 
the residence of his imperial majesty, mast continue 
to be visited by the plague, of which the emperor 
must die, and so the thing is done. 

Mhy should not I venture to deal out one sceptre 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele ? I therefore deal 
out the empire to the elector of Saxony, upon failure 
of issue to this emperor at his death : provided the 
whigs will prevail oij the son to turn papist, to get 
an empire, as they did upon the fatiicr, to get a 
kingdotn. Or, if this prince be not approved of, I 



• Tt *.lvoukl be — ' from the r mprn^r's ovctTumiing Ilal/, than 
I iroui FrstiLc'ii ovcrruiiaing the empire' 
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deal it out in his stead to the elector of Bavaria : 
and in one or the other of these, I dare engage to 
have all Christendom to second me» whatever the 
spleen, in the shape of politicks, may* dictate to the 
author of the Crisis, 

The design of Mr. Steele, in representing ibe 
circumstances of the affairs of Europe, isj to signify 
to the world, that all Europe is put in the high road 
to slavery, by the corruption of her majesty's pre* 
sent ministers; and so he goes on to Portugal; 
which, having during the war supplied us with gold 
in exchange for our woollen manufacture, has only 
at present a suspension of arms for its protection to 
last no longer than till the Ca talon ians are reduced ; 
and then the old pretensions of Spain to Portugal 
will be revived : and Portugal when once enslaved 
by Spain, falls naturally, with the rest of Europe, 
into the gulf of France. In the mean time, let 
us see what relief a little truth can give this unhappy 
kingdom. That Portugal has yet no more than a 
suspension of arms they may thank themselves, be- 
cause they came so late into the treaty ; and that they 
came so late, they may thank the whigs, whoK 
false representations they were so weak as to believe, 
f Jowever, the queen has voluntarily given tliera a 
guarantee to defend them against Spaint until the 
l^eace shall be made ; and such terms after the peace 
arc stipuhucd for them, as the Portuguese themselves 
are contented with. 

Having mennoned the Catalonians, he puts the 
question, *' who can name the Catalon ians without 
a tear ?" Tliat can I ; for he has told so many 
melancholy stories without one syllable of iiuih, 
that he has blunted the edge of my fears, and I 

sluill 
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ill not be startled at the worst he can say. What 
he afitrms concerning the Catalonians, is tncluded 
in the following particulars ; first, that they were 
drawn into the war by the encouragement of the 
maritime powers i by which are understood England 
and Holland: but he Is too good a friend of the 
Dutch, to give them any part of the blame. Se- 
condly, that they are now abandoned and exposed 
to the resentment of an enraged prince. Thirdly, 
that they always opposed the person and interest of 
that prince, who is their present king. Laady, 
that the doom is dreadful of tJio3e» who shall, in 
the sight of God, be esteemed their destroyers. 
And if we interpret the insinuation he tnakea, ac- 
cording to his own mind, the destruction of those 
people must be imputed to the present ministry. 

I am sometimes, in charity, disposed to hope, that 
this writer is not always sensible of tJie flagrant false- 
hoods he utters, but is either biased by an inclina- 
tion to believe the worst, or a want of judgement 
to choose his informers. That the Catalonians were 
drawn into the war by die encouragement of her 
majesty, should not in decency have been affirmed, 
until about fifty years hence ; when it might be sup- 
posed there would be no living witness left to dis- 
prove ii. It was only upon the assurances of a re- 
volt given by the prince of Hesse and others, and 
their invitation, that the queen was prevailed with to 
send her forces upon that expedition. When Bar- 
celona was taken, by a most unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the m^azine, then indeed 
the Catalonians revolted, having before submitted 
and sworn allegiance to Philip, as much as any other 
province of Spain. Upon the peace between that crown 
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aod Brhain, tlic queen, in nr 
and are his troops, ^tpuli: a 

oeutnltty in Itdy, and that tm impeml ttu^y 
should hare liberty to ?: " Ion a ; upon coo- 

duioo of absolate ioder. _. l .,: CataUos within 

entife rcsriration ro chcir hontnin, dignities, and 
ettates. As this DetitraKty was never observed by 
the ctnpeTor, 50 he never effectually c^'acuatcd Cati- 
lonia; for, although he sent away the main body, 
tie left behind laany officers and private men, who 
now spirit np and assist those obstinate people to 
continue in their rebellion. It is true indeed that 
king Philip did not absolutely restore the Catalans 
to ali their old privileges, of which they never made 
other nx than as an encooragcmcnt to rebel ; bnt 
admitted thetn to tlic same pri\nlegcs vr'v^ > 

jects o*^ Castik, partscuLirl y to th e 1 • ' - ' • ■ ■ ^ , 

and having employments in the \\\ , 1» 

they never enjoyed before. Besides, the queen re- 
served to herself the power of procurin " ' ■ r im- 
munities for them, whcrctn the most . '^"•?g 
was obliged to second her : for^ his cr. (v 
intended no more rhan to retrench those privileges, 
utxler the pretext of which ihey now rebel, as they 

hati formerly done in favour of France. 1 1 '—'.'i- 

ful then raost be the tloom of those, who c^i 

these people from submitting to the gentle terms of- 
fered them by their prince ! and who, H 
they be conscious of their own inaW*"' .w.ih 
one single ship for the support of the ^ -i, arc 
at diis instant spurring them on to their ruin, by 
promi^s^ of aid and protection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mr. Steele's 3'r— '— of 
the aAairs of Eropc, from which he ikdui\: . .t- 

vcral 
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versal monarchy of France, and the danger of I 
know not how many popish successors to Britain, 
His political reflections are as good as his facts, 
*• We must observe," says he, ** that the person who 
seems to be the most favoured by the French king in 
tJie late treaties, is the duke of Sa\'oy." Extremely 
right : for, whatever that prince got by the peace, 
he owes entirely to her majesty, as a just reward for 

this having been so firm and useful an ally ; neither 
was France brought with more difficulty to yield any 
one point, than that of allowing the duke such a 
I barrier as the queen insisted on. 

*• He is become the most powerful prince in Italy." 

II had rather see him so than the emperon •' He is 
supposed to have entered into a secret and stria 
alliance with the house of Bourbon/' Tliis is one of 
those facts wherein 1 am most inclined to believe the 
author, because it is what he must needs be ut- 
H terly ignorant of, and tlierefore may possibly be 
r true. 

I thought indeed we should be safe from all popish 
successors as far as Italy, because of the prodigious 
[clutter about sending the pretender thither. But 
they will never agree where to fix their longitude. 
The duke of Savoy is the more dangerous for re- 
moving to Sicily : he adds to our fears for being too 
ixiear. So, whetlier France conquer Germany, or be 
in peace and good understanding with it, either 

(event will put us and Holland at the mercy of France, 
which has a quiver full of pretenders at its back, 
whenever tlie chevalier shall die. 

This was just the logick of poor prince Butler, a 
fpleaetick madman, whom every body may remem- 
ber 
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ber about the town. Prince Paraphtlio in Italy, 
employed emissaries to torment prince Butler here. 
But what if prince Paraphllio die ? "VVJiy then he 
had left in his will, that his heirs and executor* tor- 
ment prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think, it a misfortune, what Mr. Stetle 
affirms*, " that treasonable books lately dispersed 
among us, striking apparently at the Hanover suc- 
cession, have passed almost without observation from 
the generality of the people ;" because it seems a 
certain sign, that the generality of the people are 
well disposed to that illustrious family : but 1 look 
upon it as a great evil, to see seditious books dis- 
persed among us, apparently striking at tlie qncm 
and her administration, at the constitution in church 
and state, and at all religion ; yet passing without 
observation from the generality of those in power ; 
but whether this remissness may be imputed to 
Whitehall, or Westminsterhall, is other men's busi' 
ness to inquire, Mr. Steele knows in his conscience, 
that the Queries concerning the Pretender, issued 
from one of his own parry. And as for the poor 
nonjuring clergyman, who was trusted with com^- 
mitting to the press a late book on the subject of 
hereditary right, by a strai.n of a ittmmumjus^ he » 
now, as I am told, with half a score children, starr- 
ing and rotting among thieves and pickpockets, ia 
the common room of a stinking jail '\: I have 
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Stede affirms/ &rc, not, * what .Mr. Srccic .-tifirmt }' wlikh b oat 
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f Upon \\h ronvictioti he was committed to tl»c Mxnhakea) 
a»d at hia bcntcncc, to liic Cluccii's Brncli tor thrrr jv^Ui. 

never 
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never seen either the book or the publisher ; how- 
ever, [would fain ask one single person* in the 
world a question ; why he has so often dr*nk the 
abdicated king's health upon his knees ? — But the 
transition is natural and frequent, qnd I shall not 
trouble Jiim tor an answer. 

It is the hardest case in the world, that Mr, Steele 
should take up the artificial reports of his own fac- 
tion, and then put them, off upon the world, as 
additional fears of a popish successor, I can assure 
him, that no good subject of the queen's is under 
the least concern, whether the pretender be con- 
verted or not, farther than their wishes that all men 
wouhi embrace the true religion. But reporting 
backward and forward upon ttiis point, helps to 
keep up the noise, and is a topick for Mr. Steele to 
enlarge himself upon, by showing how little we can 
depend upon such conversions, by coltetting a list 
of popi'^h cruelties, and repeating after himself an. 1 
the bifliop of Sarum, the dismal effects likely to 
follow upon the return of that superstition among 
us. 

But, as this writer is reported by those who know 
him, to be what the French call jmrnalur^ his fear 
and counige operating according to the weather in 
our uncertain climate; I am apt to bdieve the two 
last pages of his Crisis, were wristcn on a sunshiny 
day. This I guess from the general tenourof them, 
and particularly from an univary asstirtton, which, 
lIT he believes as firmly as I do, will at once over- 
irow all his foreign and domcstick fears of a popish 
successor. " As divided a people as we are, those 
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IV 1)0 stand for the house of Hanover, are infinitdf 
superiour in number, wealth, courage, and all ans 
military and civil, to thuse in the t-ontrary intefest; 
beside which, we have laws, I say, the laws on otir 
side. The laws, I say, the laws.*' This elegant r«- 
petition is, I tliink, a little out of place; for the 
stress might better have been laid upon so great a 
majority of the nation; without which, i doutx the 
l.iws would be of Utile weight, ahhough rhcy be 
very good additional securities. And if wliai he 
here asserts be true, as it certainly is, although he 
asscit It (tor I allow even the majority of his own 
party to be ag.iln^t the pretender} there can be no 
danger of a p<jpish successor, except from the un- 
reasonable jealousies of the best among that party, 
and fiom rhe malice, the avarice, or ambition of tlic 
worst ; without vvliich, Britain would be able to 
defend her succession, against all her enemies, both 
at home and abroad. Most of the dangers from 
abroad, which he enumerates as the consequences of 
this very bad peace made by ihe queen, and ap- 
proved by parliament, must have subsisted under 
any peace at alt ; unless, among other pn^ccts 
equally feasible, wc could have stipulated to cut the 
throats of every popish relation to the royal family. 
Well, by this author's own confession, a number 
inRt^iiely superiour, and the best ctrcumstaDilatod 
imaginable, arc for the succession in the huuse o( 
Hanover. This succession is established, contiratcd, 
and secured by several laws; her majesty's repeated 
declaratiuns, and the oaths of all her subjects, en- 
gage both her and them to preserve what those bwi 
have settled. This is a security indeed, a sccnritv 
£de(]uate at least to the imporiance of the tl 

and 
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, according to the whig scheme, as delivered 
to us by Mr. Steele and his coadjutors, is altogether 
insufficient; and the succession will be defeatedi 
the pretender brought in, and popery established 
among us, without the farther assistance of this 
writer and his faction. 

And what securities have our adversaries substi- 
tarcd in tlie place of these ? A club of politicians, 
where Jenny Man presides ; a Crisis written by Mr, 
Steele ; a confederacy of knavish stockjobbers to 
ruin credit ; a report of the queen's death ; an effigies 
of the pretender run twice through the body by a 
valiant peer; a speech by the author of the Crisis; 
and, to sum up all, an unlimited freedom of reviling 
her majesty, and those she employs. 

1 have now linished the most disgustful task tliat 
ever I undertook. I could witli more ease have 
written three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon 
the falsehoods and absurdities of one. But I was 
quite confounded last Wednesday, when the printer 
came with anotlier pamphlet in his hand, written by 
the same author, and eniitled, " The Englishman, 
being the Close of the Paper so called," ■&c. He 
ilesircd 1 would read it over, and consider it in 3 
paper by itself; which last I absolutely refused* 
Upon perusal, I found it chiefly an invective against 
Toby, the ministry, the Examiner, the clergy, the 

jtjuecn, and the Post-boy; yet, at the same time» 
with great justice esjclaiming against those, who 
presumed to offer the least word against the heads 
p{ tliat faction, whom her majesty discarded. The 

' author likewise proposes an ^qual division of fa- 
vour and employments, between the whigs and 
tories ; for, if the former *' can have no part or por- 
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tion in David*, they desire no longer to be his sub- 
jects." lie insists, that her majesty Uas exactly fol- 
lowed monsieur Tugglii.'s memorial against the demo- 
lishing of Dunkirk -j~. Me reflects with great saii*- 
faction on the good already done to lii» country by 

the Crisis, Nou nchht domine, non noHi, &fr. 

He gives us hopes that he will leave off writing, 
and consult his own quiet and happiness ; and coo* 
eludes with a letter to 1 iriend at court. 1 suppose, 
by the style of ** old friend," and the like, it must 
be some body there of his own level ; among whom 
his party have indeed more friends than ] could 
wish. In this letter he asserts, that the present 
ministers were nor educated in the church of Eng- 
land, but are new ccnvcris from presbytery. Upon 
which I can only rcfkcti how biind the malice of 
that man must be, who invents a groundless lie iQ 
order to defame his supcriours, xvhich would be no 
dirgrace if it had been a truth. And he 1: s 

with ttiaking three demands, for the satisl.v...... of 

himstlf, and other maleconrents. First, the demo- 
lition of the harbour of Dunkirk, Secondly, that 
Great Britain and France would lieartily join against 
tlie exorbitant power of the duke of Lorrain, and 
force the pretender from his asylum at Bar le- Due. 
Lastly, '*thar his electoral highnessof Hano\er,woukl 
be so grateful to signify to all the world tlit perfect 
good understanding he has with the court of England, 

• \V't»at portion Imvt wt in David? 

t "Tugghc was dqniicd. hy ihe n}Agistniir.s of Dunkirk loin* 
*' leri-cdc will) the qiimi, that ihe would recall part of her •<»• 
" tciiCT cunccming Duttkirk, L>y causing hrr tluuutcrbolls to^ 
" irtily on tlir mania] work*, »ik1 to sjiare llir luulct Ami djkn. 
" vvbich ill their naked L-ondiliap could be no more than object! 
" ol pit)-." 
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in as plain terms, as her majesty was pleased to de- 
clare she had with that house, on her part." 

As to the first of these demands, I will venture to 
undertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr. Steele, 
and his brother malecontents, must promise to believe 
the thing h done, after those employed have made 
their report ; or else bring vouchers to disprove it« 
Upon the second ; I cannot tell whether her majesty 
will engage in a war against the duke of l.orrain, to 
force iiim to remove the pretender ; but I believe, if 
the parliament should think it necessary to address 
upon such an occasion, tlie queen would move that 
prince to send hi^ away. His last demand, offered 
under the title of a wish, is of so insolent and sedi- 
tious a strain, that I care not to touch it. Here lie 
djrecdy charges her majesty with delivering a false- 
hood to her parliament from the throne j and de- 
clares he will not believe her, until the elector of 
Hanover himself shall vouch for the truth of wliat 
she has so solemnly aiilrmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing in 
his antagonists to trouble themselves upon tlje arti- 
cles of his birth, education, or fortune; for who- 
ever writes at this rate of his sovereign, to whom hi 
owes so many personal obligations, I shauld never 
inquire whether he be a gentleman born, but whe- 
tlier he be a human creature. 
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I CANNOT sufHcienily admire the industry of a 
sort of men, wholly out of favour with the prince 
and people, and openly professing a separate interest 
from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are able 
to raise at this juncture so great a clamour against a 
peace, without offering one single reason, but what 
wc find in their ballads. I lay it down for a maxim, 
that no reasonable man, whether v^hig or tory, 
(since it is necessary to use those foolish terms) can 
be of opinion for continuing the war upon the footing 
i". now is, unless he be a gainer by it, or hopes it 
may occasion some ne%v turn of affairs at home, to 
the advantage of his party ; or, lastly, unless he be 
very ignorant of the ktngdotn's condition, and by 
what means we have been reduced to it. Upon 
the two first cases, where interest is concerned, I 
have nothing to say : but, as to the last, I think it 
highly necessary, that the publick should be freely 
and impartially told, what circumstances they are 
in, afrcr what manner they have been treated by 
those, whom they trusted so many years with the 
disposal of their blood and treasure, and what the 
consequences cf this management are likely to be, 
upon themselves, and their posterity. 

Those, who, either by writiig or discourse, have 
undcrtiken to defend the proceedings of the late 
(hinistry in the management of the war, and of the 
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treaty at Gertruydenburgh, have spent time in cele- 
brating the conduct and valour of our leaders and 
tlieir troops, in summing up the victories they have 
gained, and the towm they have taken. Then 
they tell us, what high articles were insisted on hf 
our ministers, and those of the confederates,^ sod' 
what pains both were at in persuading France to 
accept them. But nothing of this can give the least* 
satisfactiun to the just complaints of the kingdom. 
As to the war, our grievances arc, that a greater 
load has been laid on us than was either just orncces- 
sary, or than we have been able to bear ; that the 
grossest impositions have been submit ted to, for the 
advancement of private wealth and power, or, in 
order to forward tlie more dangerous designs of a- 
factioHj to both which a peace would have put nni 
end ; and that the part of tlie war which was chicflf^* 
mir province, which would liave been most bene- 
ficial to us, and destructive to the enemy, was 
wholly neglected. A« to a peace» we complain of 
being deluded by a mock treaty ; in which, those 
who negotiated took care to make such demands, as^ 
they knew were impossible to be complied with ; and 
therefore might securely press every article as if they 
were in earnest. 

The^e are some of the points I design to treat of in 
the following discourse ; with several others, which 
1 thought* ii necessary at this time for the kingdom 
to bf informed "of. I think I am not mistaken in 
tliosc facis I mention j at least not in any circum- 



* ' Wbkb I thciti^ht,' kr. ThU scmence U h:it.i in i: .? 
evprcjiitm, juid badly arranged. It should run tlms — nr whuii 
I itiouglu it neccssaty at ibii time ' ibat' the kingdom should bs 
iatortoed. 
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Stance so material, as to weaken the consequences I 
draw from them. 

After ten years war with perpetual success, to tell 
vs it is yet impossible to have a good peace, is very 
-surprising, and seems so different from what has ever 
happened in the world before, that a man of any 
party may be allowed suspecting *, that we have 
been either ill used, or have not made the most of 
our victories, and might therefore desire to know 
where the difficulty lay. Then it is natural to in- 
quire into our present condition $ how long we shall 
be able to go on at this rate ; what the consequences 
may be upon the present and future ages ; and whe- 
ther a peace, without that impracticable point which 
some people do so much insist on, be .really rumous 
in itsdf, or equally so, with the continuance of the 
war. 

* ' May be allowed suspecting' is QOgrammatieal, it should be 
— ' maj be aUewed to suspect/ &c. 
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r HE motives that may engage a wise prince or 
state in a war, 1 take to be one or more of these : 
either to check the overgrown power of some ambi- 
tious neighbour ; to recover what has been unjastly 
taken from them ; to revenge some injury they have 
received, which all political casuists allow; to win 
some ally in a just quarrel ; or, lastly, to dcfer>d 
themselves when they are invaded. In all these 
cases, the writers upon politicks admit a war to be 
justly undertaken. The last is, what lias been usually 
called pro arts et focn \ where no expense or endea* 
vour can be too great, because all wc have is at stake, 
and consequently our utmost force to be exerted; 
and the dispute is soon detcrmincdt either in safety, 
or utter destruction. But in the other four, I believe, 
it ivill be found, that no monarch or commonwealth 
did ever engage beyond a certain degree ; never 
proceeding so far as to exhaust the strength and 
substance of their country by aoticipationi and loans, 

which. 
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whtch^ in a few years, must put them in a worse 
condition than any they could reasonably apprehend 
from those evils, for the preventing of which they 
first entered into the war ; because this would be to 
run into real infallible ruin, only in hopes to remove 
what might, perhaps, but appear so, by a probable 
speculation. 

And as a war should be undertaken upon a just 
and prudent motive, so it is stilt more obvious, that 
a prince ought naturally to consider ihe condition he 
is in, when he enters on it ; whether his coffers be 
full, his revenues clear of debts, his people numerous 
and rich by a long peace and free trade, not over- 
pressed with many burdensome taxes; no violent 
faction ready to dispute his just prerogative, and 
thereby weaken his authority at home, and lessen 
his reput^uion abroad. For, if the contrary of all 
tills happen to br bis case, he v/Wl hardly be per- 
suaded to disturb the world^s quiet and his own, 
while there is any other way left of preserving the 
latter, with honour and safety. 

Supposing the warto have commenced upon a just 
motive i the next thing to be considered, is, when 
a prince ought in prudence to receive the overtures 
pf a peace; which I take to be, either when the 
enemy is ready to yield the point originally con- 
tended for, or when that point is found impossible 
to be ever obtained ;*or when contending any lon- 
ger, although with probability of gaining that point 
at last, would put such a prince and his people, in 
a worse condition than the present loss of ir. All 
wiiich considerations, are of much greater force, 
where a war is managed by an alliance of many 
confederates, which, in a variety of interests among 

the 
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the several paitk$j is liable to so many uofbreseea 
accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered 
which party has the deepest share in the quarrel : 
for although each may have their particular reasons, 
yet one or two among tliem will probably be mon 
concerned than the rest, and therefore ought to bear 
the greatest part of the burden, in proportion to their 
Strength. For example : two princes may be com- 
petitors for a kingdom; and it will be your interest 
to take the part of him, who will probably allow you 
good conditions of tratlc, rather than of the other, 
who may possibly not. However, that piioce, 
wiiose cause you espouse, although never * so vigor- 
ously, is the principal in that war, and you, pro- 
perly speaking, arc but a second. Or a common* 
Wealth niav lie in danger to be overrun by apower-> 
ful neighbour, which, in time, may produce very 
bad ronsf quences upon your trade and liberty : ir is 
tlicrefore necessary, as well as prudent, to lend them 
assistances and help ilicm to win a Mrong secure 
frontier j but, a? they must, in course, be the first 
and greatest sufferers, so in justice, they ought to 
bear the greatest weight. If a house be on fire, it 
behoves all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets 
to quench it ; but the owner is sure to be undone 
first : and it is not impossible, that those at next 

* Tliis phrase, in wliUh Ihc wnnl, Hcct-r, i* imprnpi ilr ii%r 
iaiilract of", n>i-r, h;i5 hccu adopted l>y mnit wriliTs ; tn ^^ 
it-* absurdity it will be only nrrctsary lo ftxamiiie hiiv 
lUltig « cxpreshtd in a diril-rciit mode, a& thuf— . 
vigorously — how vigorously WH-vtr. How riu>n&irm» 
It Bppmr tu say, how pever ripnuotuiyl how vigoaroo%ly < 
asict 1 
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escape by a shower from Heaven, or the 
stillness of the weather, or some other favourable 
accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not so immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be so 
gencruus as to contribute more than tlic principal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
he ought at least to have his share in what is con- 
quered from the enemy; or, if his romanrick dispo- 
sition transport him so far, as to expect little or 
nothing fiom this, he miglit liowever hope, that the 
principals would make it up in dignity and respect j 
and he would surely think it monstrous to find tlicm 
interraeddhng in liis domestick afF,iirs, prescribing 
what servants he should keep, or dismiss, pressing 
him perpetually with the most unreasonable demands, 
and at every turn threatening to break the alliance, 
if he will not comply. 

From these reflections upon war in general, I 
descend to consider those wars wherein England has 
been engaged since the conquest. In the civil wars 
of rfie barons, as well as those between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, great destruction w:i3 made of 
the nobility and gentry ; new ^miltes raised^ and 
old ones extinguished ; but the money sper^ton both, 
sides, was employed and circulated at home ; no 
publick debts contracted ; and a. very few years of 
peace quickly set all right again. 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatural 
rebellion against king Charles J* The usurpers 
maintained great armies in constant pay, had al- 
most continual war with Spain or Holland ; but, 
managing it by their fleets, they locrea&cd very 

much 
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much the riches of the kingdom^ instead of ex- 
hausting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally against Scotland, 
or France ; the first, being in this island, carried 
no money out of the kingdom, and were seldom of 
long continuance. During our first wars with France, 
we possessed great dominions in that country, where 
we pieserved some footing till the reign of queen 
Mary ; and although some of our later princes made 
irery chargeable expeditions thither, a subsidy and 
two or three fifteenths cleared all the debt. Besides, 
our victories were then of some use as well as glory; 
for we were so prudent as to fight, and so happy ai 
to conquer, only for ourselves. 

The Dutch wars in ihe reign of king Charlei II, 
although begun and carried on under a very corrupt 
administration, and much 10 the dishonour of the 
crown, did indeed keep the king needy and poor, 
by discontinuing or discontenting his parliament, 
when he most needed their assistance ; but neither 
left any debt upon the nation, nor carried any 
money out of it. 

At the Revolution, a general war broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
against France, to check the ambilious designs 
that monarch ; and here the Emperor, the Dutch,"' 
and England, were principals. About this time, 
the custom firit began among us, of borrowing 
millions upon funds of interest. It wa> pretendcd| 
that the war could not possibly last above one or t« 
campaigns ; and that the debls contracted might be 
easily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without 
burdening tlie subject. But the true reason for ent- 
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bracing this cxpctlieni:, was, the security of a new 
prince, not firmly settled on the throne. People 
were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large 
interest ; and it concerned them nearly to preserve 
that government, whicJi they had trusted with their 
money. The person * said to have been author di 
so detestable a project, lived to see some of its fatal 
consequences, whereof his grandchildren will not 
see an end. And this pet nicious counsel closed very 
well with the posture of affairs at that time : for a set 
of upstarts, who had little or no part in the revolu- 
tion, but valued themselves upon their noise and pre- 
tended 2.eal when the work was over, were got into 
credit at rourti by the merit of becoming under- 
takers and projectors of loans and funds: these, 
finding that the gentlemen of estates were not willing 
to come into their measures, fell upon those new 
schemes of raising money, in order to create a 
monied interest, that might in time vie with the 
landed, and of which they hoped to be at liie 
head, ^^^. 

The grouna of the first war for ten ycai-s after the 
resolution, as to the part we had in it, was to make 
France acknowledge the late king, and to recover 
Hudson's Bay. But during that whole war the sea 
was almost entirely neglected, and the greatest part 
of six millions annually employed to enlarge the 
frontier of the Dutch ; for the king was a general, 
but nor an admiral ; and although king of England, 
was a native of Holland. 

After ten years fighting to little purpose, after the 
losv of above a hundred tiiuu^and men, and » debt 



* Dr. fiurnec, bishop of Sarum. 
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remaining of twenty millionsj we at length bcarkcncdi 
to the terms of peace, which waa concluded with great 
advantages to the empire and Holland, but none at 
all to us ; and clogged soon, after with the famous 
treaty of partition, by which Naples, Sicily» and 
Lorrain, were to be added to the French domi- 
nions ; or, if that crown should think fit to set aside 
the treaty, upon the Spaniards refusing to accept it, 
as shey declared they would to the several parties at 
the very time of the transacting it, then the French 
would have pretensions to the whole monarchy. And 
so it proved in the event : for the late king of Spain, 
reckoning it an indignity to have his territories can- 
toned out into parcels by other princes, during his 
own life, and without his consent, rather chose to 
bequeath the monarchy entire to a younger son of 
France ; and this prince was acknowledged for kjng 
of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It must be granted, that the coanscls of entering 
into tliis war were violently opposed by the churcb- 
party, who firit advised tlie Lite king to acknow- 
ledge the duke of Anjou ; and particularly it is 
afRrmed, that a certain great person *, who was 
then in the church interest, told the king in Novem- 
ber, 1701, that since his majesty was determined to 
engage in a war so contrary to his private opinion, 
he could serve him no longer, and accordingly gare 
up his employment ; although he happened after- 
wards to change his mind, when he was to be at the 
head of the treasury, and have the sole manage- 
ment of affairs at home, while those abroad were to 
be in the hands of one -f*, whose advantage, by all 
sorts of ties, he was engaged to promote. 

♦ Earl o/Godolphiii, ( Duke of M.if!boroo|fh. 
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The declarations of war against France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a few 
days of each other. In that published by the States, 
they say very truly, that they are nearest ajid most 
exposed to the fire ; that they are blocked up on 
all sides, and actually attacked by the kings of 
France and Spain ; that their declaration is the effect 
of an urging and pressing necessity; with other expres- 
sions to the same purpose. They desire the assist- 
ance of all kings and princes, &c. The grounds of 
their quarrel with France, arc such as only affect 
themselves, or at least more immediately than any 
other prince or state ; such as, the French refusing 
to grant the Tariff [promised by the treaty of Rys- 
wick; the loading of the Dutch inhabitants settled in 
France, with excessive duties, contrary' to the said 
treaty s the violation of the Partition Treaty by the 
French accepting the king of Spain's will, and threat- 
ening the States if they would not comply ; the 
seitingofthc Spanish Netherlands by the French 
troops, and turning out the Dutch, wlio, by per- 
mission of the late king of Spain, v«ere in garrison 
there ; by which means that republick ivlis deprived 
of her barrier, contrary to the treaty of partition, 
where it was particularly sttp. dated, that the S].ainsh 
Netherlands should be leit to the archduke. They 
alleged, that the French kiitg governed Flanders aj 
his own, although under the name ot his grandson, 
and sent great numbers of troops thither to fright 
them; that he had st-ized the city and ciradelofLieoej 
had possessed himself of several places in the archbi- 
fthoprick of Cologne, and maintained tronps in the 
country of Wolfen buttle, in order to block up the 
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Dutch on all sides; and cau«d bis resident to gire 
ifi a memorial, wherein he threatened the States to 
act ngainst them, if they refused complying with 
the contents of rliar memorial. 

Tlie queen's declaration of war is grounded upon 
the grand alliance^ as this was upon tlie unjust usur- 
pations and encroachments of tlie French king} 
whereof the instances produced are, his J;c-- - - in 
possession a great part of the Spanish tjs , 

seizing Milan and the Spanish Low-countries, leaking 
himself master of Cadiz, 8{c. And instead of giving 
satisfaction in these points, his putting an indignity 
and affront on her majesty and Kingdoms by declaring 
the pretended prince of Wales king of England, &c. 
Which last was the only personal quarrel we had in 
the war; and even this was positively denied by 
France, that king being willing to acknowledge her 
majesty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declaration*, 
that England ought no more to have been a principal 
in this \var than Prussia, or any other power, who 
came afterward into that alliance. IluUund was fint 
in danger, the French troops being at that time 
jvist at the gates of Nimeguen. But the complainii, 
made in our declaration do all, except the last, as 
nuich, or moic concern almost every prince ia 

Europe, 

For, among the several parties, whocame firstor, 
last into this confcderacv, there were few but whoS 



♦ * 'f here were but few who." fcc — TliU is a baJ tnaie d 
phrasctibgy, and should l>c tliaiiffpd lo ilic fulU)!* iag — ' then' 
were lew who, in proportion, had not more lo gel or lo ktCv* 
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in proportion, had more to get or to lose, to hope or 
to fear, from the good or ill sifccess of this war, than 
we. The Dutch took up arms to defend, themselves 
from immediate ruin ; and by a successful war, they 
proposed to have a Urge extent of coutitry, and a 
better frontier against France. The emptror hoped 
to recover the monarchy of Spain, or some part of 
^ ir, for his younger son, chiefly at The expcnce of us 
and Holland, The king of Portugal had received 
intelligence, tliat Philip defigntd to renew the oil 
pretensions of Spain upon that kingdom, which is 
surrounded by the other on all sides, except toward 
the sea ; and could therefore only be defended by 
maritime powers. This, with the adva'iitageo s 
terms ofRred by king Charles, as well as by us, 
prevailed with that prince 10 enter into the alliance. 
The duke of Savoy's temptations and fears were yet 
greater: the main charge of the war on that side 
was to be supplied by England, and the profit to re- 
dound to him. In case Milan fhould be conquered, 
I it was stipulatetl, that his highness aliould have the 
duchy of Montserrat belonging to the duke of M-m- 
tua, the provinces of Alexandria and Valmcia and 
Lomellino, with other lands between tiiePo and the 
Tanaro, together with the Vigcvenasco, or in lieu 
of it an equivalent out of the province of Novara, 
adjoining to his own state; beside whatever else 
could be taken from France on that side by the con- 
federate forces. Then he was in terrible apprehen- 
sions of being surrounded by France, who had so 
itiany troops in the Milanese, and might have easily 
swallowed up his whole duchy. 

The rest of the allies came in purely for subsidies, 
whereof they sunk considerable sunis into their own 
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coffers, and refused to send their contingent to il»e 
Emperor, alleging their troops were already hired bf\ 
Engia id and Holland. 

Some time after the duke of Anjou's succeeding to 
the monaichy of Spain, in breach of the partition 
treat) j^ the question here in England was, whether 
the peace should he continued, or a new war begun. 
Those who were for the former, alleged the debts 
and difficulties we laboured under; that both wc and 
the Dutch had already acknowleged Philip for king 
of Spain; that the inclinations of the Spaniards to 
the house of Austria, and their aversion for that of 
Bourbon, were not so surely to be reckoned upon as 
some would pretend : that we thought it a piece of 
insolence, as well as injustice, in the French, to ofTcf 
putting * a king upon us, and the Spaniards wouk 
conceive we had as little reason to force one upon 
them : that it was true, the nature mid genius 
of those two people differed very much, and so 
would probably continue to do, as well under a 
king of French blood, as one of Austrian : but that 
if wc would engage in a war for dethroning the duke 
•of Anjou, wc should certainly efFcct what by the 
progress and operations of it we endeavoured to pre- 
vent, 1 mean a union of interest and affections be- 
tween the two nations s for the Spaniards must, of 
necessity, call in French troops to their assistance; 
this would introduce French counsellors into king 
Philip's court, and this, by degrees, would habituate 



* 'To officr putting' h ungrdmmatical j it •— .'tti 

©fler to put,' tSrr, or iJ" in ordrr to avoid the du-. , *i«i <rf 

th*" two infiiiiiite^, nnd ilie rci"ctififi» of ibc parudc, ' to,' tbt 
p^rtidpijl iiimlc be preferred, it should be — ' i{> offirr tbc f^tk 
of a king upun us.' 
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and reconcile the two nations : that to assist king 
Charles by English and Dutch forces, would render 
him odious to liis new subjects, who have nothing in 
so great abomination a^ those whom they hold for 
hereticks ; that the French would by this means 
become masters of the treasures in the Spanish West 
Indies ; that in the last war, when Spain, Cologne, 
and Bavaria, were in our alliance, and by a modest 
computation brought sixty thousand men into the 
field against the common enemy ; when Flanders, 
the scat of war, was on our side, and his majesty, a 
prince of great valour and conduct, at the head of 
the whole confederate army ; yet we had no reason 
to boast of our success r how then should we be able 
to oppose France with those powers against us, which 
would carry sixty thousand men from iis to the 
enemy ; and so make us upon the balance weaker l^y 
one hundred and twenty thousand men at the begin- 
ning of this war, than of that in 1688 ? 

On the other side, those, whose opinion, or some 
■ private motives inclined them to give their aclvice for 
entering into a new war, alleged, how dangerous it 
would be for England that Philip should be king of 
Spain : that we could luve no security for our trade 
while that kingdom was subject to a prince of the 
Bourbon faniily, nor any hopes of preserving the 
balance of turopc, because the grandfather would in 
pfFcct be king, while his grandson had but tlie iitlc» 
jind thereby have a better opportunity thau ever of 
pursuing his design for universal monarchy. These, 
and the like arguments prevailed ; and so, without 
taking time to consider the consequences, or to re- 
flect on our own condition, wc hastily engaged in a 
war, which has cost us siKty millions ; and after re- 
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peated, &s well as unexpected success in arms, haa 
put us and our posterity \n a worse condition, not 
only than any of our allies, but even our conquered 
enemies themselves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, and 
to a prevailing faction at home, is what I shall no«r 
particularly examine ; where, I presume, it will ap- 
pear by plain matters of fact, that no nation was ever 
so long or so scandalously abused, by the folly, the 
temerity, the corruption, and the ambition of its 
doniestick enemies ; or treated vvilli so much in- 
solence, injustice, and ingratitude by its foreign 
friends. 

This will be manifest by proving the three follow- 
ing points : 

First, that against all manner of prudence m 
common reason, we engaged in this war as prin- 
cipals, when we ought to have acted only as auxilia- 
ries. 

Secondly, that we spent all our vigour in pursuing 
that part of the war, which could least answer the 
end we proposed by beginning it ; and made no 
efibrts at all, where we could have most weakened 
the common enemy, and at the same time enrichetl 
ourselves. 

Lastly, tliat we suffered eacli of our allies to 
brc-ik every article in those treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and to lay the burden 
upon us. 

Upon the first of these points, that we oitghi to 
h.ivc entered into ihls war only as auxiliaries, let 
any man reflect upon our condition at that time: 
just com^ out of the most tedious, expensive, and 
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unsuccessful war, that ever England had been en- 
gaged in ; sinking under hea\'y debts, of a nature 
and degree never heard of by us or our ancestors ;" 
fhc bulk of the gentry and people, heartily tired of 
the war, and glad of a peace, although it brought no 
other advantage but itself; no sudden prospect of 
lessening our taxes, which were grown as necessary 
to pay our debts, as to raise armies ; a son of artifi- 
cial wealth of funds and stocks, in the hands of 
those, who, for ten years before, had been plun- 
dering the publick; many corruptions in every 
branch of our governments that needed reformation. 
Under these difficulties, from which, twenty years 
peace and the wisest management could liardly re- 
cover us, we declare war against France, furlified 
by the accession and alliance of those powers, I 
mentioned before, and which, in the former war, 
liad been parties in our confederacy. It is very 
obvious, what a change must be made in the balance, 
by such weights taken out of our scale, and put into 
theirs ; since it was manifest, by ten years expe- 
rience, that France, without those additions of 
stre^^gth, was able to maintain itself against us. So 
that human probability ran with mighty odds on the 
other side ; and in this case, nothing, under the 
most extreme necessity, should force any state to en- 
gage in a war. Wc had already acknowleged Philip 
for king of Spain ; neither does the queen's declara- 
tion of war take notice of the duke of Anjou's suc- 
cession to that monarchy, as a subject of quarrel, 
but the French king's governing it as if It were his 
mvn; his seizing Cadiz, Milan, and the Spanish 
Low-countries, with the indignity of proclaiming 
tJie Pretender. Jn all which, we charge that prince 
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with nothing directly relating to us, excepting ihc 
last ; arid thb, attliough indeed a great af^onr, 
roiglit easily have been redressed without a war ; 
for the French court declared they did not ackaow- 
lege the pretender, but only ga\x him the title of 
king, wliicli was allowed to Augustus by his enemy 
of Sweden, who had driven him out of Poland, 
forced him to acknowjcge Stanislaus. 

It is iriie indeed^ the danger of the Dutch, by so 
31 a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect us very 
much in the consequences of it; and the loss of 
Spain to the hou&e of Austria, if ir should be go- 
verned by French influence, and French politicks, 
might, in time, be very pernicious to our trade. It 
would therefore have been prudent, as well as. 
generous and charitable, to help our neighbom-; 
and so we might have done without injuring our-i 
Selves; for, by an old treaty with Holland, wc were 
bound to assist that republick with ten thousand 
men, whenever they were attacked by the French; 
whose troops, upon the king of Spain's death, taking 
possession of Flanders in right of Philip, and securing 
the Dutch garrisons till they would acknowledge him, 
the States-general, by memorials from their envoy 
hcrc^ demanded only the ten thousand men wc were 
obliged lo give them by virtue of that treaty. And 
I make no doubt, but the Dutch would have ex- 
erted thctmelves so vigorously, as to be able, with thai 
assisiancc alone, to defend their frontiers ; or, iif 
tliey had btcn forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
ahhoi di^meinbering their monarchy, woiJd never 
have suftered the French to possess themselves of 
Flanders. At that time they had none of i^"" ' n-, 
dearnicnts to each other, which this war Iva-- , 
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»nd whatever hatred and jealousy were natural be- 
tween tlie two rations, would Then have appeared. 
So that there was no sort of necessity for us to pro- 
ceed farther, although we had been in a better con- 
dition. But our pohticians at that time had other 
views : and a new war must be undertaken, upon 
the advice of those, who, with their partizans and 
adherents, were to he sole gainers by it, A grand 
alliance w^s rherefure made between the Emperor, 
Enghnd, and the Srates-general ; by which, if the 
injuries complained of from France were not re- 
medied in two montlts, the parties concerned were 
obUg-'d mutually to assist each other with their 
whole strct gth. 

Thus wc became principal in a war in conjunc- 
tion with nvo allies, whose share in the quarrel was 
beyond all proportion greater than ours. However 
I can stc no reason, from the words of the grind 
alliance, by which wc were obliged to make thos* 
prodigi'iiis expenses we have since been at. By 
what t have always heard and read, I take the whole 
strength of the nation, as understood in that treaty, 
to be the utmost that a prince can raise annually 
from his subjects. If he be forced to mortgage and 
borrow, whether at home or abroad, it is not properly 
speaking his own strength, or that of the nation, but 
the entire substance of particular persons, which, 
not being able to raise out of the annual income of 
his kingdom, he takes upon security, and can only 
pay the interest. And by this method, one part of 
the nation is pawned to the other, with hardly a pos- 
sibility left of being ever redeemed. 

Surely it would have been enough for us ro have 
fuspeoded the paymefit of our debts* cofitracted in 

the 
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the former war ; and to have Continued our land and. 
malt tax, with tho&e others which have since been 
mortgaged : these, witli some additions, would have 
made up such a surrij As with prudent management 
mlghr, I suppose, have maintained a hundred thou- 
sand men by sea and land ; a reasonable quota in all 
conscience for that ally, who apprehended least 
c!angcr, and expected least advantage. Nor can we 
imagine that either of the confederates, when the 
war began, would have been so unreasonable as to 
refuse joining with us upon such a foot, and expect 
that we should every year go between three and four 
millions in debt, 1 which hath been our case) because 
the French could hardly have contrived any offers of J 
a peace so ruinous to us, as such a war. Posterity^ 
will he at a loss to conceive, what kind of spirit 
could possess their ancestors, who, after ten y< 
suffering, by the unexampled politicks of a nation^ 
maintaining a war by annually pawning itself; *nd 
during a short peace, while they were looking back 
with horrour on the heavy load of debts tliey had con- 
tracted, universally condemning those pernicit 
counsels which had occasioned them ; racking tljcir 
invention for some remedies or expedients to mend 
their shattered condition ; I say, that these very peo- 
ple, without giving themselves time to breathe, sltould 
again enter into a more dangerous, chargeable^ and 
extensive war, for t!ie same, or perhaps a greater period 
of time, and without any apparent necessity. It is 
obvious in a private fortune, that whoever annually 
runs out, and continues the same expenses, most 
every year mortgage a greater quantity of land ilun 
^e did before ; and as the debt doubles and trcblo 
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Upon him J so does hb inal-uUty to pay It. By the 
same proportion we have suffered twice as much by 
lliis last ten years war, as we did by the former 5 
and if it were possible to continue it five years longer 
at the same rate, it would be as great a burden 
as the whole twenty. This computation being so easy 
and trivial, as it is almost a shame to mention it, 
posterity will think, that those who first advised the 
war, wanted either the sense or the honesty to con- 
sider it. 

As wc have wasted our strength and vital substance 
in this profuse manner, so we have shamefully mis- 
applied it to ends, at least very different from those 
for which we undertook the war ; and often to effect 
others, which after a peace we may severely re- 
pent. This is the second article I proposed to ex- 
amine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the. 
wjiole force and expense of the war, where the 
enemy was best able to liold us at a bay ; where we 
could propose no manner of advantage to ourselves;' 
where it was highly impolitick to enlarge our con- 
{juests ; utterly neglecting that parr, which would 
have saved and gained us many millions ; which the 
perpetual maxims of our government teach us to 
pursye; which would have soonest weakened the 
enemy, and must either have promoted a speedy, 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war, Cry up 
our constant success at a most prodigious rate, and 
reckon it infinitely greater, than in all human pro- 
bability we had reason to hope. Ten glorious cam- 
paigns arc pa (Ted : and now at last, like the fick 
man, \\t are just expiiing with all sorts of good 
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symptoms. Did the advisers of this war, suppose it 
would continue ten years, without expecting th« 
successes we have had; and yet, at the same time,* 
determine that France must be reduced, and Spain^ 
subdued, by employing our wliole strength upon 
Flanders ? Did they believe the last war left us in a 
condition to furnish such vast supplies for so long a 
period, Without involving us and our posterity in 
unextricable debts ? If, after such miraculous doing$, 
we are not yet in a condition of bringing France to 
our terras, nor can tell when we shall be so, altbougbi 
we should proceed without any reverse of fortune p 
what could we look for in the ordinary course of 
things, but a Flanders war of at least twenty y< 
longer ? Do they indeed think, a town taken for 
the Dutch is a sufficient recompense to us for six 
miUions of money j which is of so little consequence 
to determine the war, that the French may yet hold 
out a dozen years more, and afford a town every cam- 
paign at the same price ? 

I say nor tliis by any means to detract from the 
army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's lines, 
passing rivers, and taking towns, may be actions ai*J 
tended with many glorious circumstances : but when 
all this brings no real solid advantage to us ; when it 
has no other end than to enlarge the territories of the 
Dutch, and to increase the fame and wealth of oi 
general ; I conclude, however it comes about, tl 
things are not as they should be ; and that surel] 
our forces and money might be better employed, 
both toward reducing our enemy, and working out 
some benefit to ourstlves. But the case is still much 
harder ; we are destroying many thousand lives, cx- 
liausting our substance^ not for our own hiteivsti 
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tiling indifferent, which would be sufficient foUjr ; 
bur, perhaps, to our own deslruction, which is per- 
fect madness. Wc may live to feel the effects of qur 
own valour more sensibly, than all the consequences 
we imagine from the dominions of Spain in the duke 
of Anjou. We have conquered a noble territory for 
the States, that will nnaintain sufficient troops to de- 
fend itself, and feed many hundred tliousand inhabi- 
tants ; where all encouragement will be given to in- 
troduce and improve manufactures, which was the 
only advantage t!iey wanted ; and which, added to 
their skill, industry, and parsimony, will enable 
them to undersell us in every market of the world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according to 
the first stipulation, added to the quotas of the em- 
peror and Holland, which they were obliged to 
furnish, would have made an army of near two hun« 
dred thousand, exclusive of garrisons : enough to 
withstand alt the power that France could bring 
against it ; and we might have employed the rest 
much better, both for the common cau^e, and our 
own adrantage. 

The war in Spain niu5t be imputed to the cre- 
dulity of our ministers, who suffered tliemselvcs to 
be persuaded by the imperial court, that tlie Spa- 
niards were so violently affected to the house of 
Austria * ; as, upon the first appearance there with 

a few 
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a few trnop3 under the archduke, the whole king- 
dom would ititmediately revolt. This we tried ; 
and found the emperor to have deceived cither us* 
or himself. Yet there wc drove on the war at a 
prodigious disadvantage, with great expense j and 
by a most corrupt nsanagement, the only general •, 
who, by a course of conduct and fortune almc 
miraculous, had nearly put us into possession of th«' 
kingdom, was left wholly unsupported, exposed to 
the envy of his rivals, disappointed by the caprices 
of a young unexperienced prince, under the guidance 
of a rapacious German ministry, and at last called 
home in discontent. By which our armies, both to 
Spain and Portugal, were made a sacrifice to sprarice, 
ill conduct, or treachery. 

In common prudence, ^^•e should either hzte' 
pushed that war with the utmost vigourv in so foniH 
nate a juncture, especially since the gaining of that 
kingdom was the great point for which we pretended 
to continue the war i or at least, when wc had 
found, or made that design impracticable, we should 
not have gone on in so expensive a management of 
it ; but have kept our troops on the defcitsire in 
Catalonia, and pursued some other way more effec- 
tual for distressing the common enemy, and adtj 
vantaging ourselves. 

di>m wotild IiTuneJintflj' rrvolt npo» the fir^il ^ppraiajvce tbero,' 
&c. — Htrc it ts cvklent thiil imtcad yf ihir p.irlicte, ' ■«,* tlw 
cunjiinctlnn, ' that,' shuuld h« eniplaycd . 'U|X)aUic tintappetr' 
ance iht-rc, &:c. Tbii part of ihe Ncutrme^is also ungnramiit* 
c;tl, and ttio whole; might be rluingcd thin — * ibal the Spatuariii 
Were so vii)]f.ivtly afftcted lo tlie liuuse of Austfi.T, ittal ihc whole 
kingdom wmild iiniiiediatrly rcToU, npnn tlic first nppeanixice o# 
tbc arcluhikc tlirrf, \t itj a fc* tnxips Hudcr bis comiiwitid .* 
* The e.irl wf I'ctcrboryw. 
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And wJiat a noble field of honour and profit had 
wc bcfare us, wherein to employ the best of our 
strength, which» against tiie maitlms of BritiOi po- 
licy, we suffered to lie wholly negle^ed ! I have 
sometimes wondered how ir came to pass, that the 
style of" marilimc powers, by which our allies, in a> 
sort of contempuious manner, usually couple us with 
the Dutchj did never put us in mind of the sea } 
and while some politicians were showing us ttie way 
to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or Naples, 
that the West-Indies should never come into their 
heads. With half the charge wc have been at, we 
might have maintained Our original quota of forty 
thousand men in Flanders, and at the game time, by 
our fleets and naval forces, have so distressed the 
Spani;vrd5, in the north and south seas of America, 
as to. prevent any returns of money from thence, 
except in our own bottoms. This is what best be- 
came us to do as a marititne power; this, with any 
comtnon degree of success, would soon have com- 
pelled France to the necessities of a peace, and Spain 
to acknowledge the archduke. But wliile we, fur 
ten years, have been squandering away our money 
upon the continent, France haa been wisely cn- 
proffrng all the trade of Pern, going directly with 
their ships to Lima and other ports, and there re- 
ceiving ingots of gold and silver for French goods of 
little value; whicli, belidc tiic mighty advantage to 
their nation at present, may divert the channel of 
that trade for the future, so beneficial to us, who 
used to receive annually such vast sums at GidiK, for 
our goods sent thence to the Spaniih West-Indies, 
All iliis we tamely saw and suffered, without the 
least attempt to hinder it ; except what was per- 
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/brmed by somt private men at Bristol» who iiKj 
flamed by a true spirit of courage and industry, dit 
about three years dgiJ, with a few vessels fitted out 
at their oWn charge, niakc a most successful voyage 
linto those parts ; took one of the AquapiUco ihipsi 
Very tjarrowly missed of the other, and arc lately re* 
turned laden with unenvied wealth, to show us what 
hiight have been done with the like tnanagement, 
a piiblick undertaking. At least wc might easily h»i 
prcvcifiVed those great returns of money to France 
and S^arn, although we could not have taken it our- 
Selifes. And if it be true, as the advocates for war 
ixrould have it, that the French are now so im- 
poverished, in what condition must they have been 
if that iflTiie of wealth had been stopped ? 

But great events often turn upon very snull dr- 
cunistanres. It was tJie kingdom's misfortune^ thai 
the sea was not tlie duke «>f Marlborough's element] 
otherwise, the whole force of the war would in- 
fallibly have been bestowed there, infinitely lo the 
advintage of his country, which woUtd then ha« 
gone hand in hand with his own. But it is very 
truly objected, that if we alone had made such afl 
iattempt ivs this, Mollantl would have been jealous; 
or if wc had done it in conjunction ^kill! Uoil«&d| 
the house of AustHa would have been dtscontenfrtl. 
This has been the style of late years; which 
ever introduced among us, they have tAught our 
allies to speak after them. Otherwise it could hardly 
enter inro any imagination, that while wc are coo* 
federates in a war with those who are to Imvc ttic 
whole profit, and who leave a double shailc of the 
burden upon us, we dare not think, of any desigti 
(altlmugh against the common enemy) where there 
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Is ilie legist prospect of doing good to our . owa 
country, fof fear of giving umbrage and offence to 
our allies, wlulc we are ruining ourschea to conquer 
provinces and kingdoms fof them. I therefore con- 
fess wich shame, that this objection is true : for it 
is very well known, that while the design of Mr. 
t r Hill's expedition remamed a secret, it was suspected 

■ in Holland and Germany to be intended against 
~ Peru • whereupon the Dutch made every where their 

publick complaints ; and the ministers at Vienna 
tdkcd of it as an insolence in the queen to attempt 
such an undertaking ; the failure of which (partly 
by the accidents of a storm, and partly by the stub- 
bornness or treachery of some in that colony, for 

■ whose relief and at whose entreaty it was in some 

■ measure designed) is no abjection at all to an cnter- 

■ priae so wcU concerted^ and with auch fair probabi* 
^lity of success- 

»Ir was something singular, that the States should 
express their uneasiness, when they tliought we in- 
tended to make some attempt in the Spanish Wcst- 
Jndies; because it is agreed between us, wliatever is 
conquered there, by us, or them, shall belong to the 
conqueror t which is the only article that I can call 
Bto mind in all our treaties or stipulations, wirh any 
Vvtew of interest to this kingdom j and for that very 
"reason I suppose, among others^ has been altogether 
, neglected. Let those who think this a severe rcflec- 

Pjlion, examine the whole management of the present 
war by sea and land, with all our alliances, treaties. 
I^iputations, and conventions, and consider whether 
|tbe vvIjoIc does not look as if some particular care 
ami industry had been used, to prevent any be- 
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nefit or advantage that might possibly accrue tO 
Britain i 

This kind of treatment from otir principal allJcf 
lias taught the same dialect to all the rest ; so that 
there is hardly a petty prince, whom wc half main- 
tain by subsidies and pensions, who is not rcad^ 
upon every occasion to threaten us, that he will re- 
call his troops (although they must rob or starve it 
home) if wc refuse to comply with him in any de- 
mand, however unreasonable. 

Upon the third head, I shall produce some in- 
stances to show, how tamely we have suffered each 
of our allies, to infringe every article in those treaties 
and stipulations, by wliich they were bound ; and 
to lay the load upon us. 

■ ' But before I enter upon this, which is a large sub- 
jet!!:, I shall take leave to offer a few remarks on cer- 
tain articles in three of our treaties, which may let 
us perceive how much those ministers vaKietl or un- 
derstood the true interest, safety, or honour of tlidr 
country. 

We have made t-A*o alliLUiccs with Portugal, an 
offensive and a defensive : the first, is to rctiuin In 
force only during the present war ; the second to be 
perpetiiaL In tlic oficnsive alliance, the emperor, 
England, and flolland, are parties with Por^igal; 
in the defensive only we and the States. 

Upon the first article of the offensive airia.nce, it ii 
*.o be observed, that although the grand alliance, tl 
I have aheady said, allows England and Holland to 
possess for Tlicir own whatever each of them shall 
conquer in the Spanish West-Indies ; yet, ilicrc we 
arc quite cut out, by consenting that tl»c archduke 
' 8han 
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shall possess the dominions of Spam^ in as full a 
manner as tlieir late king Charles. And what is 
more retnarkablc, we broke this very article, in 
L^ivour of Portugal, by subsequent stipulations ; 
'where we agree tliat king Charles shall deliver up 
Estremadura, Vigo, and some other places, to the 
Portuguese, as soon as we can conquer them from 
the enemy- They, who are guilty of so much folly 
and contradiction, know best, whether it proceeded 
from corruption or stupidity. 

By two otiier articles (beside the honour of being 
convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguese 
ships and coasts) we arc to guess the enemy's thoughts, 
and to take tlic king of Portugal's word, whenever 
he has a fancy that he shall be invaded. VV'c are 
also to furnis^h him with a strength superiour to what 
the enemy intends to invade any of his dominions, 
with, let that be what it will. And until we know 
what the enemy's forces are, his Portuguese majesty 
is sole judge what strength is superiour, and what will 
be able to prevent an invasion ; and may send our 
fleets, whenever he pleases, upon his errands to some 
of the farthest parts of the world, or keep them at- 
tending upon his own coasts, till lie thinks fit to 
dismiss them. I'hesc fleets must likewise be subject 
in all things, not only to tlic king, but to his vice- 
roys, admirals, and governors, in any of Iiis foreign 
dominions, when he is in a humour to apprehend 
an invasion; which I believe is an indignity that 
was never oflercd before, except to a conquered 
nation. 

In the defensive alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where only England and 
lioliand arc parties with them, tlie same care, in 
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finest the same words, Is takpn, for our fleet la 
attend their coasts and foreign dominions, and to bei 
i:ndcr the same obedience. We and the States are 
likewise to furnish them with twelve thousand meai 
at our own charge, which we are consuntly to re-' 
cruit ; and these are to be subjeift to the Portuguese 
generals. 

In the offensive alliance, we took no care of 
having the assistance of Portugal, whenever we should 
be invaded ; but in iliis it seems we arc wiser ; for 
that king is obliged to make war on France or Spsin^ 
whenever we or Holland arc invaded by either ; but 
before this, we are to supply tJiem witli the same^ 
forces both by sea and land, a&if he were ini'adtd 
himself. And this must needs be a very prudent and 
safe course for a maritime pQwer to take, upon a 
sudden invasion; by which, instead of nuking tue 
cf our fleets and armies for our own defence, we mi 
send them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article, we are told what thii 
assistance is, which the Portuguese arc to give us,' 
and upon what conditions. They are to furnish tea 
rren of war; and when England and Holland shall 
be invaded by France and Spain Icgethcr, or bySpaii 
alone, in either of these cases, those ten Ponugueae' 
men of war are to sen e only upon their own coasts ; 
where no doubt they will be of mighiy use to their 
allies, and tcrrour to the enemy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have & part b 
either of tlicae two alliances, is nor very material 
to inquire^ since they Jiave been so wise as never to 
observe them ; nor 1 suppose ever intended it ; but 
resolved, as they have since done, to iJuft ibc load 
upon us. 

let 
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Let any man read these two treaties from the be- 
gianing to the end, he will imagine that the king ai 
Portugal and his ministcTs sat down and made them by 
themselves, and then sent them to their allies to sign; 
the whole spirit and tcnour of thetn quite through 
running only upon tliis single point, what we and 
Holland are to do for Portugal, without any men- 
tion of an equivalent, ejtcept those ten shipSj, which, 
at the time when we have greatest need of their assist- 
ance, are obliged to attend upon their own coasts. 

The barrier treaty between Great- Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague on the 49th of 
October in the year 1709. In this treaty, neither 
her majesty nor her kingdoms have any interest or 
concern, farther than what Is mentioned in the second, 
and the twentieth articles ; by the former, the States 
are to assist the queen in defending the act of succes* 
sion ; and by the other, not to treat of a peace, till 
France has acknowledged the queen, and the suc- 
cession of Hanover, and promised to remove the pre* 
tender out of that king's dominions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the safety 
and interest of the States-gencraU that the protestant 
succession should be preserved in England ; because, 
such a popish prince as we appreh^f nd would infallibly 
join with France in the ruin of that republick. And 
the Dutch arc as much bound to support our succes- 
sion, as they are tied to any pivtt of a treaty, or 
league offensive and defensive against a common 
enemy, without any separate benctit upon that con- 
sideration. Her majesty is in the full peaceable pos- 
•ession of Vr kingdoms, and of the hearts of her 
people ; among whonx, hardly one in five rHousand 
^v in the precender*s interest. And wheiher the as- 
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sistance of the Dmch, to preserve a right so well 
established, be an equivalenl to those many uniea* 
sopablc exorbitant articles in the rest of »hc ireaiyi 
let the world jtidge, Wliat an impressitr- -'' "T" 
Bettlcmcnt must it give abroad, to sec our n 
offering such conditions to the Dutch, to prevail oa 
them to be guarantees of our acts of parliament .' 
neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or good 
sense, that a foreign power should be colled an to 
confirm our succession by way of guarantee, but 
only to acknowledge it ; otherwise we put it out 
the power of our own legislature to change our sue 
cession, wuhouc the consent of that prince or stj 
who is guarantee, law much soever the netenuiu of 
the kingdom may require ii *. 

As to ihe otlier articles, it is a natural consequence 
that raust attend any treaty of peace v.c can make 
with France j being only the acknowledgment of 
her majesty as queen of her own dominions, and the 
right of succession by our own laws, which no forciga 
power has any pretence to dispute. 
• However, in order to deserve these mighty ad- 
Tantages from the States, tlie rest of the treaty ii 
wholly taken up in dircciing what we arc to do fox 
ihem. 

By the grand alliance, which was the foundation 
of the present war, the Spanish Low-countries were 



* Afitr the first edilton llsi* sentence was altcfrd hy Dr. Swift : 
" However oui pwttitty may hcrrafler, by ' 
*• prewon of nny snciecding prince*, br i ■ j 

** necessity of breaking in iit>mi ihe Fxcellrnt iiuppy iHtlaBHii 
" now in toicc." The r^afons for this allrrsticm will appear in 
th« Poiucnpl ID tbti> pamphlet, which i& iDi>crtcd in (be prriad 
rdition of tlic dean's works. 
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to be recovered, and delivered to the king of Spain ; 
but, by this treaty, that prince is to possess aothing 
■ in Flanders during the war ; and after a peace, the 
States are to have the military command of about 
twenty towns, with their dependencies, and four 
hundred thousand crowns a year Irom the king of 
Spain, to maintain their garrisons. By which means, 
they wiU have the command of all Flanders, from 
Newport on the Sea, to Namur on the Maese, and 
be entirely masters of the Pais de Waas, the richest 
part of those provinces. Farther, they have liberty 
to garrison any place they shall think fit in the 
Spanish Low countries, whenever there is an appear- 
ance of war ; and consequently to put ganisons into 
Osrend, or where else they please, upon a rupture 
with England. 

By this treaty likewise, the Dutch will in effect 
be entire mafVers of all ihc Low-countries ; may im- 
pose duties, reftrictions in commerce, and prohibi- 
JH tions, at their pleasure ; and m that fertile country 
^^ may set up all sorts of manufactures, particularly the 
woollen, by inviting the disobliged manufacturers in 
Ireland, and the French refugees, who are scattered 
all over Germany. And as this manufacture in- 
creases abroad, the clothing people of England 
will be necessitated, for want of employment, to 
follow ; and in few years, by the help of the low 
intereft of money in Holland, Flanders may recover 
that beneficial trade, which wc got from them. 
The landed men of England will then be forced to 
reestablish the Aaplcs of wool abroad ; and the 
Dutch, inftcad of being only the carriers, will be- 
come the original possessors of those commodiries, 
with which the grtatest part of the trade of the world 

is 
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h now carried on. And as they increase their trade, 
it is obvious they will enlarge their strength at sea, 
and that ours must lessen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be subje^ to the 
like duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the Scheldc, 
which is to be closed on the side of the States : thus 
all other nations are in effect shut out from trading 
with Flanders. Yet in the very same article it h 
said, that the States shall be fav'^oured in ail the 
Spanish dominions as much as Great-Britain, or as 
the people most favoured. We have conquered 
Flanders for them, and are in a worse condition, *$ 
to our trade there, than before the war began. Wa 
fcavc been the great support of the king of Spain, 
to whom the Dutch have hardly contributed any 
thing at all ; and yet they arc to be equally favourr4 
with us in all his dominions. Of all this, the queen 
is under the unreasonable obligation of being gm- 
rantec, and that they shall possess their barrier, and 
their four hundred thousand crowns a year, even be- 
fore a peace ► 

It is to be observed, that this treaty was only 
figned by one of our plenipotentiaries* ; and I hare 
been told that theothcr^ was heard to say, he wotik) 
rather lose his right liand than set it to such a treaty. 
Had he spoke those words in due season, and loud 
enough to be licard on this fide the water, confider- 
ir^gthe credit he had then at courtj he might hatre 
saved much of his country's honour, and got is 
much to himself; therefore, if the report be true, 
I am inclined to think he only said it. ] have been 
likewise told, that some very necessary circ 
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t^ces were wanting in the entrance upon this treaty; 
but the ministers here rather cliose to sacrifice the 
honour of the crown, and the safety of their country, 
than not ratify what one of their favourites h^d 
transactc4- 

Let me now consider in what manner our alliea 
have observed those treaties they niadc ^ith us, and 
the several ftipuUtions and agreements pursuant to 
them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, ^ng- 
landj and HoUand,^ we were to assist the other two 
toiii viribus by sea and land. By a convention sub- 
sequent to this treaty, tlie proporiiona, which the 
several parties should contribute toward the war, 
were adjuste4 in the following manner : the emperor 
was obliged to furnish ninety thousand men against 
France, either in Italy, or upon the Rhine ; Holland 
to bring sixty thousand into the lield in Flanders, 
exclusive of garrisons j and we forty thousand. In 
winter 170a, which was the next year, the duke of 
Marlborough proposed raising ten thousand men 
more by way of augmentation, and to carry on rhe 
war with greater vigour ; to which the parliament 
agreed, and the Dutch were to raise the same nom^ 
J)er. This was upon a par, directly contrary to the 
former stipulation, whereby our part was to be a 
third less than theirs; and therefore it was granted 
with a condition, that Holland should break off all 
[trade and commerce with France, But this condi- 
tion was never executed i the Dutch only amusing us 
[with a specious declaration, till our session of par- 
Uament waa ended ; and the following year it was 
taken off by concert bet^vecn our general and the 
S^ateSj without any reason assigned for the satisfac- 

tioQ 
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tion of the kingdom. The next* and some ensuing 
campaigns, fartlxcr additional forces were allowed by 
parliament for the war in Flanders j and in every 
new supply, the Dutch gradually lessened their pro- 
portions, although the parliament addressed the 
queen, that the States might be desired to observe 
chem according to agrcctncnt ; which had no othcx 
effect, than to teacJi them to elude it by nuking 
iheir troops nominal corps; as they did, by keeping 
Up the number of regiments, but sinking a fifth pan 
of the men and money, so that now things arejiut 
inverted. And in all new levies, we contributed a 
third more than the Dutch, who, at first, were 
obliged to the same proportion more tlian wc. 

Be&ides, the more towns we conquer for the States, 
the worse condition we arc in toward reducing the 
common enemy, and consequently of putting an end 
to the war. For they make no scrupk of emptoyiog 
the troops of tlieir quota, toward garrisoning cveiy 
town, as fast as it is taken ; directly contrary to the 
agreement between us, by which all garrisons are 
particularly excluded. This is at length arrived, by 
several steps, to such a height, that there arc at 
present in the fiehl, not so many forces under the 
duke of Marlborough's command in Flar'--^ ss 
Britain alone maintains for that service, nor . a 

for some years past. 

The duke of Marlborougli, having entered tite 
enemy's lines and taken Bouchain, formed the de- 
sign of keeping so great a number of troops, ood 
particularly of cavalry, in Lisle, Tourjiay, l>]uar, 
and the country bettvccn, as should be able tohaa» 

all the ncighbouritig provinces of Fran— '■'" 'c 

winter, prevent the enemy from ereciii;^ 
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and by consequence from subsisting their 
forces next spring, and render it impossibic for 
them to assemble their army another year, without 
going back behind the Soam to do it- In order to 
cfir<ft this project, it was necessary to be at an ex- 
pense extraordinary of forage for the troops, for 
building stables, finding fire and candle for the sol- 
diers, and other incident charges. The queen 
readily agreed to furnish her share of the first article, 
that of the forage,, wfiich only belonged to her. But 
the States insisting that her majesty should likewise 
come into a proportion of the other articles, which 
in justice belonged totally tothein; she agreed even 
to that, rather than a design of this importance should 
foil. And yet we know it has failed, and that tlie 
Dutch reftjsed their consent, till tJie time was past 
for putting it in execution, even in the opinion of 
those who proposed it. Perhaps a certain article in 
the treaties of contribution, submitted to by such of 
the French dominions as pay them to the States, was 
the principal cause of defeating this project 5 sitKe 
one great advantage to have been gained by it, was, 
u before la mentioned, to have hindered the enemy 
from erecting their magazines; and one article in 
those treaties of conrrlburions, is, that the product 
of those countries shall pass free and unrnolested. So 
that rhe question was reduced to this short issue: 
whether the Dutch should lose this paltry benefit, 
or the common cause an advantage of such mighty 
importance ? 

The sea being the element where we might most 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to our- 
selves, it was agreed that we should bear live eighths 
of the charge in that service, and tJie Dutch the 

other 
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Other three ; and by the grand alliance, whuterer^ 
or Holland should conquer in the Spanish W< 
Indies, was to accrue to the conquerors. It might 
therefore have been hoped, that this maritiine alh 
of ours, would have made up in their fleet, wl 
they fell short in their array ; bat quite oihcrwis 
they never once furnished their quota either of ship* 
or men ; or, if some few of their fleet now and then 
appeared, it was no more tlian appearing : for tljrj 
immediately separated, to look to their merchs 
and protect their trade. And we may remember 
very well, when these guarantees of our succession, 
after having not one ship for many montlts togethc 
in the Mediterranean, sent that part of tlieir qi 
thither, and furnished nothing to us, at the same 
time that they alarmed us with tlie rumour of aa in- 
vasion. And last year, ^vhen sir James Wishart 
dispatched into Holland to cxpostidatc with tlrt 
States, and to desire they would make good thcif 
agreements in so important a part of the service ; he 
m£t with such a reception as ill became a republick 
to give, that were under so mnny great obligations 
to us; in short, such a one, as those only deserve, 
who are content to take it. 

It has likewise been no small inconvenience to 
that the Dutch are aUvays slow in paying their sut 
wdics ; by which mean* tlic weight and pr«Mure 
the payment lies upon the queen, as well as the 
blame, if her majql^y be not very exact. Nor will 
lliis always content our allies : for in July, 171 1» the 
king of Spain was paid all his subsidies to the first of 
January next ; neiertlicless he has since complained 
for want of money ; and Iiis secretary threatened, 
that if we wo^ld not iafthj/ fupply his majcary, he 
* '' . could 
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Could not answer for what might happen ; although 
king Charles had not at that time one third of tijc 
troops for which he was paid ; and even those he had, 
Were neither paid nor cloth ed- 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another passage 
concerning subsidies, to show what opinion foreigners 
have of our easiness, and how much they reckon 
themselves masters of our money, whenever they 
tliink fit to call for it. The queen was, by ^ree- 
ment, to pay two hundred thousand crowns a year to 
the Prussian troops ; the States, one hundred thou> 
sand ; and the emperor, only thirty thousand for 
recruiting; which his imperial majesty never paid. 
Prince Eugene happening to pass by Berhn, the 
bunisters of that court applied to him for redress in 
this particular; and his highness very frankly pro- 
mised them, that in consideration of this deficiency, 
Britain and the States should increase their subsidies 
to seventy thousand crowns more between them ; and 
that the emperor should be punctual for the time to 
come. This was done by that prince witliout any 
orders or power whatsoever. The Dutch very 
P reasonably refused consenting to it ; but the Prussian 
minister here, making his applications at our court, 
prevailed on us to agree to our proportion, before 
wc could hear what resolution would be taken in 
Holland. It is therefore to be hoped, that his Prus- 
sian majesty, at the end of this war, will not have 
the same cause of complaint, which he had at the 
close of the last; that his militar)' chest was emptier 
by twenty tliousand crowns than at the time that war 
began. 

'I'lie emperor, as we have already said, was, by 
tt'pulatlQn, to furnish ninety thousand men a^in^t. 

the* 
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the common enemy, as having no fleets to mairh 
tain, and in right of his family being most con- 
cerned in the war. However, this agreement has 
been so ill observed, that from the beginning of tl>c 
war to tliia daj*, neither of the two last emperors 
had ever twenty thousand men, on their own ac- 
count, in the common cause, excepting once in 
Italy ; when the imperial court excried itself in a 
point they have much more at heart, than that of 
gaining Spain or the Indies to their family. When 
they had succeeded in their attempts on the side of 
Italy, and observed our blind zeal for pushing on the 
war at all adventures, rhey soon found ou": *^- — nst 
effectual expedient to excuse themselves. ': ^ ■ n- 
puted easily, that it would cost them less, to make 
large presents to one single person, than to paiy ao 
army, and turn to ns good account. They thought 
they could not put their affiurs into better hands ; and 
therefore wisely left us to fight their battles. 

Besides, it appeared by several inutanc^s how little 
the emperor regarded his allies, or the cuusc Tdiey 
were engaged in, when once he thought the cmiMrt 
itself was secure. It is known enough, that he ttiigbt 
*everal rimes have made a peace with his liiscontenred 
subjects in Hungary, upon terms not at all unbtiit' 
ting cither his dignity or interest ; but he rather 
choic to sacrifice the whole alliance to his fkttvate 
passion, by entirely subduing and enslaving a 
miserable people, who had but too much provoca- 
tion to take up arras, to free thenijelvcs from the 
oppressions under which they were groaning; yet 
thii must serve as an excuse for breaking his agree- 
ment, and divertihg so great a body of troops^ 
which might have been employed against Prance. 

Another 
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Another instance of the emperor's indifference, 
or rather dislike to tlie common cause of the allies, 
is the business of Toalon. This design was indeed 
difcovcred here at home, by a person whom every 
body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
man» at least as much noted for his skill in gaming, 
as in politicks, upon the Iwsc mercenary end of get- 

Iting money by wagers; which was then so common 
a practice, that I remember a gentleman In business, 
who having the curiosity to inquire how wagers went 
upon the Exchange, found some people deep in the 
secret ro have been concerned in that kind of traffick ; 
as appeared by prcmiimi'i named for towns, which 
nobody but tJiose behind the curlain could suspect. 
However, although this project had gotten wind by 
so scandalous a proceeding, yet Toulon might pro- 
bably Jiave been taken, if the emperor had not 
thought fit, in that very juncture, to detach twelve 
or fifteen thousand men to seize Naples, as an en- 
terprise that was more liis private and immediate in- 
terest. But it was manifest, that his imperial majesty 
had no mind to see Touloti in possession of the allies ; 
for, even with tliese discouragements, the attempt 
Kinight yet have succeeded, if prince Eugene had not 
^tthought fit to oppose it ; which cannot be imputed 
^mo his own judgment, but to some politick reasons of 
^Piis court. The duke of Savoy was for attacking the 
enemy as soon as our army arrived ; but when the 
niareschal de Thesse's troops were all come up, to 
pretend to besiege tlie place in the condition we were 
at that time, was a farce and a jest. Had Toulon 
fallen then into our hands, the maritime power of 
■"ranee would in a great measure have been destroyed. 
Vot. III. B B But 
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But a much greater instance than either of ihe 
foregoing, how little the emperor regarded ua or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to save his im- 
perial crown, and to assert the title of his brother to 
the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from the 
proceedings of that court not many months ago. It 
was judged, that a war carried on upon the side of 
Italy would cause a great diversion of the French 
forces, wound them in a very tender part, and facitiute 
the progress of our anus in Spain, as well as Flandcn. 
It was proposed to the duke of Savoy to make this di- 
version, and not only a diversion during the summer, 
but the winter too, by taking quarters on this side of 
the hills. Only, in order to make him willing and able 
to perform this work, two points were to be settled: 
first, it was necessary to end the dispute between 
the imperial court and his royal highness, which had 
no other foundation than the emperor's refusing to 
make good some articles of that treaty, on the faith 
of which, the duke engaged in the present war, and 
for the execution whereof, Britain and Iloltand be- 
came guarantees, at the request of the late emperor 
Leopold. To remove this difficulty, the carl of 
Peterborow was dispatched to Vienna, got over 
some part of those disputes to the satisfaction of the 
duke of Savoy, and had put the rest in a fair way of 
being accommodated, at the time the emperor Josrfih 
died. Upon which great event, die duke of Saroy 
took the resolution of putting himself immediately 
at the head of the army, although tlie whole matter 
was not finished, since the common cause required 
his assistance ; and that until a new emperor were 
elected, it was impossible to make good the treaty 
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to him. In order to enable him, the only thing he 
asked wa5, that he should be reinforced by the inv 
perial court with eight thousand men, before the 
end of the campaign, Mr. Whiiworth was sent to 
Vienna, to make this proposal ; and it is credibly 
reported that he was empowered, rather than fail, to 
offer forty thousand pounds for the march of those 
eight thousand men, if he found it was want of abi- 
lity, and not inclination, that hindered tlie sending 
of them. But he was so far from succeeding, that 
it was said, the ministers of that court did not so 
much as give him an opportunity to tempt them 
with any particular sums i but cut off all hh hopes 
at once, by alleging the impossibility of complying 
with the queen's demands, upon any consideration 
whatsoever. They could not plead their old excuse 
of the war in Hungary, which was then brought to 
an end. They had nothing to offer but some gene- 
ral speculative reasons, which it would expose them 
to repeat ; and so, after much delay, and many 
trifling pretences, they utterly refused so small and 
seasonable an assistance; to the ruin of a project that 
would have more terrified France, and caused a 
greater diversion of their forces, than a much more 
numerous army in any other part. Thus, for want of 
eight thousand men, for whose winter campaign the 
queen was willing to give forty thousand pounds ; 
and for want of executing the design I lately men- 
tioned, of hindering the enemy from ereciing maga- 
zines, toward which her mnjest y ivas ready not only 
to bear her own proportion, but a share of that wnlcli 
the States were obliged to ; our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in the north and south parts of France 
arc eluded, and the war left in that method, which 
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is likely to continue it longest. Can there an ex- 
ample be given in tlie whole course of this war, 
where we have treated the pettiest prince, witli whom 
we had to deal, in so contemptuous a manner ? Did 
we ever once consider what wc could afford, or 
what we were obliged to, when our assistance was 
desired, even while we lay under immediate appre- 
hensions of being invaded ? 

When PortugrJ came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was stipulated, that the empire, 
England, and Holland, should each maintain four 
thousand men of their own troops in that kingdom, 
and pay between * them a million of paiacoons to 
the king of Purtvigai, for the support of twenty-eight 
thousand Portuguese ; which number of forty rhou- 
sand was to be the confederate army against Spain on 
the Portugal side. This treaty was ratified by all the 
three powers. But in a sliort time after, the emperor 
declared liimself unable to comply with this part of 
the agreement, and so left the two thirds upon us; 
who very generously undertook that burden, and 
at the same time two thirds of tlie subsidies for tTuiit>- 
tenance of the Portuguese iron' i. But neither is 
this the worst part of the story ; for although the 
Dutch did inilecd ^cnd their own parti<- ' -f 

four thousand men to Portugal (which 1 -. .-y 

would not agree to but upon condition that the other 
two thirds should be supplied by us) yet ihcy never 
took care to recruit them; for in the year 1706, the 
Portuguese, British, and Dutch forces, liaving 
marched with the earl of Galwav into Castile, and 
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by the noble conduct of that general being forced to 
retire into Valencia, It was fbnnd necessary to raise 
a new army on the Portugal Aide ; where the queen 
has^ at several times, increasetl her establiihment to 
ten thousand five Jiundred men; and the Dutch 
never replaced one single man, nor paid one penny 
of their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish arnn' on the side of Catalonia is, or 
ought to be, about fifty thousand men, exclusive of 
Portugal. And here the war has been carried on 
almost entirely at our cost. For this whole army is 
paid by the queen, excepting only seven battalions, 
and fourteen squadrons, of Dutch and Palatines ; 
and even fifteen liundrcd of these are likewise in oiu 
pay ; beside the sums given to king Charles for 
subsidies, and tlie maintenance of his court. Neither 
arc our troops at Gibraltar included within this num- 
ber. And fartlier, we alone have been at all the 
charge of transporting the forces first sent from 
Genoa to Barcelona; and of all the imperial recruit3 
from time to time. And have likewise paid vast 
sums, as levy-money, for every individual man and 
horse so furnished to recruit j althoucli the horses 
were scarce worth flie price of transportation. But 
this has been almost the constant misfortune of our 
fleet during the present war ; instead of being em- 
ployed on some enterprlc for the goo<l of the na- 
tion, or even for the protection of our trade, to be 
wholly taken up in transporting soldi;.TS. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 

Augsbourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for 

the emperor : and by the troops we have furnished, 

the armies we have paid, and the diversions we have 

I given to the enemies forces, have chiefly contributed 
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to the conquests of Milan, Mantua, and Miiundola, 
and to rbc recovery of die duchy of Modena. The 
last emperor drained the wealth of those countries 
into his own coffers, without increasing his tToop» 
against France by such mighty acquisitions, or 
yielding to the most reasonable requests we have 
made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have consented, by the barrier treat)-, that all 
those which were not in the possession of Spain upon 
the death of the late catholick king, shall be part of 
the States dominions ; and that tlicy shall have the 
military power in the most considerable of the rest; 
which is, in effect, to be the absolute sovereigns of 
the whole. And the Hollanders ha\'c already made 
such good use of their time, that in conjunction 
with our general, the oppressions of Flanders arc 
much greater than evcr. 

And this treatment, which we have received from 
our two principal allies, has been pretiy well copied 
by rnost other princes in the cotifedera^y, with 
whom, we have any dealings. For instance t scTca 
Portuguese regiments, after the battle of Almanza, 
went off with the rest of that brckcn army to Caa^ 
Ionia I the king of Portugal s?id he was not able to 
pay them while they were out of his coimtry : tlie 
queen consented therefore to do it herself, provided 
the king would raise as many more to supply their 
place. Tnis he engaged to do, but Jie never per- 
formed. Notwithstanding which, his subsidies were 
constantly paid him by ray lord Godolphin for almost 
four years, without any deduction upon accouDt of 
those seven regiments j dirccdy coniraty to dbc 
seventh article of our offensive alliance with ihtf 

cronHj 
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crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction shall be 
made out of those subsidies, in proportion to the 
number of men wanting in that complement which 
the king is to maintain. But, whatever might have 
been the reasons for this proceeding, it seems they 
arc above the understanding of the present lord 
(treasurer • ; who, not entering into those refinements 
of paying tiie publick money, upon private con- 
siderations, has been so uncourtly a5 to stop it. This 
Idisappointment, I suppose, has put the court of 
[Lisbon upon other expedients, of raising the price of 
forage, so as to force us either to lessen our number of 
troops, or to be at double expense in maintaining 
them ; and this, at a time when their own product, 
as well as the import of corn, was never greater ; 
and of demanding a duty upon the soldiers clothes 
wc carried over for those troops, which have been 
their sole defence against an inveterate enemy; 
whose example might have infused courage, as well 
as taught them discipline, if their :»pirits had been 
capable of receiving cither. 

In order to augment our forces every year, in tlie 
same proponion as those for whom we fight diminish 
theirs, we have been obliged to hire troops from 
icreral princes of the empire, whose ministers and 
residenu here have pcrpetuaUy importuned the cottrt 
icli unreasonable dcQumds, under which our late 
miniiters thought fit to be passive. For those dc 
mands were always backed with a threat to recall 
their soldiers ; which was a thing not to be heard of, 
because it might discontent the Dutch. Id the mean 
time thoise princes never sent tbcif contixigent to the 
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emperor, as by the laws, of the empire they are 
obliged to do ; but gave for their excuse, that we 
had already hired all they could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began this war contrary to reason ; 
if, as the other party themselves upon all occasions 
acknowledge, the success we have had was more than 
we could reasonably expect ; if, after all our success, 
vre have not made that use of it which in reason we 
ought to have done ; if we have made weak and 
foolish bargains with our allies; suffered them tamely 
to break every article, even in those bargains to our 
disadvantage, and allowed them to treat us with in- 
solence and contempt, at tlie very instant when we 
were guning towns, provinces, and kingdoms for 
them, at the price of our ruin, and without any 
prospect of interest to ourselves ; if we have con- 
sumed all our strength in attacking the enemy on 
the strongest side, where (as the old duke of Schom- 
berg expressed it) to engage with France was to take 
a bull by the horns ; and left wholly unattcniptcd 
that part of the war, which could only enable us to 
continue or to end it ; if all this, T say, be our case, 
it is a very obvious question to ask, by what motives, 
or what management, we are thus become the dupes 
and bubbles of Europe ? Surely it cannot be owing 
to the stupidity arising from the coldness of our cli- 
mate ; since those among our allies, who have given 
us most reason to complain, are as far removed from 
the sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our present 
misery, I am forced to speak with some freedom, I 
tliink it will require no apolog}'. Reputation is the 
sinallest sacrifice those can make us, who have been the 

instru- 
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instruments of our ruin; because his that, for which, 
in ail probability, they have the least raluc. So 
that in cxpiising the atfions of such persons, I can- 
not be said, pruperly speaking, to do them an in- 
jury. But as it will be some satisfaction to our 
people to knoiv by whom they have been so long 
abused ; so it may be of great mc to us, and our 
posterity, not to trust the safety of their country ia 
the hands of those who act by such principles, and 
from such motives. 

I have already observed, that when the counsels 
of this war were debated in rhe late king's time, a 
certain great man was then so averse from entering 
into it, that he rather chose to give up his employ- 
ment, and tell the king he could serve him no longer. 
Upon that prince's death, although the grounds of 
our quarrel with France had received no manner of 
addition, yet this lord thought (it to alter his senti- 
ments J for the scene was quite changed ; his lord- 
ship, and the family wirli whom he was engaged by 
so complicated an alliance, were in the highest 
credit possible with the queen. The treasurer's st. ff 
was ready for his lordship ; the duke was to com- 
mand the army ; and the duchess, by licr employ- 
ments, and the favour she was possessed of, to be 
always nearest her majesty's person ; by which, the 
whole power at home and abrond would be devolved 
upon that family. This was a prospect so very in- 
viting, that to conftis the truth, it could not be 
easily withstood by any, who have so keen an appe- 
tite for wealth or power. By an agreement subse- 
quent to the grand al lance, we were to assist the 
Dutch with forty thoLsand men, al! to be com- 
manded by tlic duke of Marlborough, bo that 

whetlicr 
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whether this war was prudently begun or not, it u 
plain that the true spring or motive of it was, the 
aggrandizing of a particular family ; and in short a 
war of the general and the ministry, and not of die 
prince or people ; since those very persons were 
against it, when they knew the power, and coq-j 
sequently the profit, would be in other hands. 

With these measures fell in all that set of people, 
who are called the monied men ; such as had raised 
vast sums by trading with stocks and funds, and 
lending upon great mterest and premiums; whose 
perpetual harvest is war, and whose beneficial way 
of traffick must very much decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made upoq 
us by the Dutch, which I have above deduced ; and 
under those several gross impositions from other 
princea; if any one sliould ask, why our general 
continued so easy to the last ? I know no other way 
so probable, or indeed so charitable to account for 
it, as by that unmeasurable tove of wealth, which 
his best friends allow to be his predomiiumt passion. 
However I shall wave any thing that is personal upoa 
this subject. I shall say nothing of those great pre- 
sents made by several princes, which the soldiers 
used to call winter foraging, and said it was better 
than that of the summer ; of two and a half per 
Cent subtracted out of all the subsidies we pay in 
those parts, which amounts to no inconsiderable 
sum ; and lastly, of the grand 'perquisites in a long 
successful war, which are so amicably adjusted be- 
tween him and the States. 

But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell 
in other incidents here at home, which made the con- 
tinuance of it necessary for those, who w«re the chief 

advisers. 
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advisers. The wlilgs were at that time out of all 
credit or consideration. The reigning favourites had 
always carried what were called the tory principles, 
at least as high as our constitution could bear ; and 
most others in great employnienta were wholly in 
the church interest. These last, among whona were 
several persons of the greatest merit, quality, and con- 
sequence, were not able to endure t!ie many instances 
of pride, insolence, avarice, and ambition, which 
those favourites began so early to discover, nor to 
see them presuming to be sole dispensers of the 
royal favour. However, their opposition was to no 
purpose ; they wrestled with too great a power, and 
were soon crushed under it. For, those in posses- 
sion, finding they could never be quiet in their 
usurpations, while others had any credit, who were 
at least upon an equal foot of merit, began to make 
overtures to the discarded whigs, who would be 
contiffit with any terms of accommodation. Thus 
commenced this solemn league and covenant, which 
has ever since been cultivated with so much appli- 
cation. The great traders in money were wholly 
devoted to the whigs, who had first raised them. 
The army, the court, and the treasury, continued 
under the old despotlck administration ; the whlgs 
were received into employment, left to manage the 
parliament, cry down the landed interest, and worry 
the church. Mean time, our allies, who were not 
ignorant that all this artificial stiucture had no true 
foundation in the hearts of tlie people, resolved to 
make the best use of it as long as it should last. 
And the general's credit being raised to a great 
height at home, by our success in Flanders, the 
Dutch began their gradual impositions; lessening 

their 
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their quotas, breaking their stipulanons, garrisoning 
the towns we took for them, without supplying their 
troops; with many other infringements: all which 
were we forced to submit to^ because the general was 
made easy ; because the motiied men at home were 
fotid of the war ; because the whig5 were not yet 
firmly settled ; and because that exorbitant degree of 
power, which wns built upon a supposed necessity of 
cniploying particular persons, would go off in a peace. 
It is needless to add, that the emperor, and other 
princes, followed t!ie esanipk of the Dutch, and suc- 
ceeded as well, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the wrox 
to the mutual indulgence between our general aad 
allies, wherein they botli so well found their accounts! 
to the fears of the moneychangers, lest their table 
should be overthrown ; to rhe designs of the whig) 
who apprehended the loss of their credit and employ- 
ments in a peace ; and to those at home, who held 
tlieir immoderate engrossments of power and favour 
by no oilier tenure, than their own presumption 
upon the necessity of afl'airs. The truth of this will 
appear indisputable, by considering wit!i what una 
nimity and concert these several parties acted towar 
that ^le.it cud. 
. When the vote passed in the house of lords against 
any peace without Spain being restored • to the At 
irian f.imily, the carl of Wharton told rhe house, tha 
it was indeed impossible and impracticable to rcco\'« 
Spain ; but hovvever, there were certain reasons why 
such a vote should be made at that time j which 
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wilUoul ibc rMtotaiion of Spaio to ihe Ausiriaa iamUf.' 
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reasons wanted no explanation : for, the general and 
the ministry having refused to accept very advantage- 
ous offers of a peace, after the battle of Rami Hi cs, 
were forced to take in a set of men with a previous 
bargain to skreen them from the consequences of 
that miscarriage. And accordingly, upon the first 
succeeding opportunity tliat fell, which was that of 
the prince of Denmark's * death, the chief leaders 
of the party were brought into several great employ- 
ments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and insolence of those ungrateful ser- 
vants, who, as thev waxed the fatter, did but kick 
the more ; our two great aliies abroad, and our stock- 
jobbers at home, took immediate alarm ; applied the 
nearest way to the throne, by memorials and messages 
jointly directing her majesty not to change her secre- 
tary or treasurer ; wiio, for the true reasons that these 
ofRcious intcrmeddlers demanded tlieir continuance, 
ought never to have been admitted into the least 
degree of trust ; since what they did was nothing 
less tlian betraying the interest of their native coun- 
try, to those princes, who, in their turns, were to 
do what they could to support them in power at 
home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conspiracy 
on all sides to go on with those measures, which must 
perpetuate the war; and a conspiracy founded upon 
the interest and ambition of eacli party ; whicli begat 
so firm a union, that, instead of wondering \vhy it 
lasted so long, I am astonished to think how it came 
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to be broken. The prudence, courage, and firmnesji 
of her majesty, in all the step* of tiiat great change, 
would, if the particulars were truly related^ make a 
very shining part in her story ; nor is her jiidgmciit 
less to be admired, which directed her in the choice 
of perhaps the only persons, who had skill, credit, 
and resolution enough, to be her instruments to 
overthrowing so many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to lessen the merit of this, by 
telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, the oppres- 
sion, the ingratitude of the late favourites toward 
their mistress, were no longer to be born. They 
produce instances to show her majesty was pursued 
through all her retreats, particularly at Windsor ; 
where, after the enemy had possessed themselves of 
every inch of ground, they at last attacked Mid 
stormed the castle, forcing the queen to fly to an 
adjoining cottage, pursuant to the advice of Solomon, 
who tells us, " It is better to live on the house-top, 
than with a scolding woman in a large house." They 
would have it, that such continued ill usage was 
enough to inflame the meekest spirit They blame 
the favourites in point of policy, and think it nothing 
extraordinary, that the queen should be it the end 
of her patience, and resolve to discard them, Btrt 
I am of another opinion, and think their proceedings 
were right. For, nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits, as a continual chain of oppressions ; 
one injury is best defended by a second, and this by 
a third. By these steps, the old masters of the pa* 
lace in France became masters of the kingdom ; sod 
by these steps, a general during pleasure might 
have grown into a general fiar life, and a general for 
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life, into a king. So that I still insist upon it as a 
wonder, how her majesty, thus besieged on all sides» 
was able to extricate herself. 

Having thus mentioned the real causes, although 
disguised under specious pretences, which have so 
long continued the war, I must beg leave to reason 
a little with those persons, who are against any peace 
but what they call a good one ; and explain them- 
selves, that no peace can be good, without an entire 
restoration of Spain to the house of Austria. It is to 
be supposed, that what I am to say upon this part of 
the subject, will have little influence on those, whose 
particular ends or designs of any sort lead them to 
wish the continuance of the war : I mean the general, 
and our allies abroad, the knot of late favourites at 
home, the body of such as trafBck in stocks, and 
lastly, that set of factious politicians, who were so 
violently bent, at least upon clipping our constitu- 
tion, in church and state. Therefore I shall not 
apply myself to any of those, but to all others in- 
differently, whether whigs or tories, vvh&se private 
interest is best answered by the welfare of their 
country. And if among these there be any who 
think we ought to fight on till king Charles be quietly 
settled in the monarchy of Spain, J believe there arc 
several points which they have not thoroughly con- 
sidered. 

For, first it is to be observed, that this resolution 
gainst any peace without Spain, is a new incident, 
grafted upon the original quarrel by the intrigues of 
a faction among us, who prevailed to give It the 
sanction of a vote in both houses of parliament, to 
justify tliose whose interest lay in perpetuating the 
war. And as this proceeding was against the prac- 
tice 
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ticeof all princes and states, whose intencioos were 
fair and honourable ; so is it contrary to, comint>jj 
prudence, as well as justice, I might odd tliat it was 
impious too, by presuming to control events which 
arc only in the hands of God. Ours, and the Slates 
complaint against France and Spain, are deduced in 
each of our declarations of war» and our prereosiom 
specified in the eighth article of the grand alliaBcc; 
but there is not in any of these the least mention of 
demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or of re- 
fusing any peace without that condition* Having 
already made an extract from both declarations of 
war, I shall here give a translatiion of the eighth ar- 
ticle in the grand alliance, which will put this nutter 
out of dispute. 



THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 



WHEN the war is once undertaken, none of the 
parties shall have the liberty to enter upon a treaty of 
peace with the enemy, but jointly and in concert with 
tlie other. Nor is peace to be made without having 
first obtained a just and reasonable satisfaction for bis 
Gesarean majesty, and for his royal majesty of Great- 
Britain, and a particular securit)' to the lords of the. 
States-general, of their dominions, provinces, tides, 
navigation, and commerce : and a sutficicnt provi>ion 
that the kingdoms of France and Spain be never 
united, or come under the governmenr of the sanvc 
person, or that the same man may never Iw king of 
botU kingdoms i and particularly, that the French 
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may never be in possession of the Spanish West 
Indies J and that they may not have the liberty of 
navigation, for convenicncy of trade, under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, neither directly norindJrect]y; ex- 
cept it is agreed that the subjects of Great Britain 
and Holland may have full power to use and cjijoy 
all the same privileges, riglits, immunities^ and 
liberties of commerce, by land and sea, in Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and in all the places and 
countries which the late king of Spain, at the time 
of his death, was in possession of, as well in Europe 
as elsewhere, as they did then use and enjoy j or 
which the subjects of both, or each nation could 
twc and enjoy, by virtue of any rigiir, obtained 
before the death of the said king of Spain, citlier by 
treaties, conventions, customj or any other way 
whatsoever. 



Here we see the demands intended to be insisted 
on by the allies upon any treaty of peace, are, a just 
and reasonable satisfaction for the emperor and king 
of Great Britain, a security to the States-general for 
their dominions, &c. and a sufficient provision that 
France and Spain be never united under the same 
man, as king of Koth kingdoms. The rest relates to 
the liberty of irade and commerce for us and rhi 
Dutch ; but not a syllable of engaging to disposse 3 
H^e duke uf Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, oF no peace 
without Spain, was first introduced, and at List 
prevailed among us, wc must begin a great deal 
higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will in 
favour of the duke of Anjou ; for this naturally led 
' Vol,. HI. Cc thq 
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to that ^ 

And 
tbctr 
rime 

med, T 



the Spaniards to recciv e a prince sapportcd by a great 
power, whose interest, as well as affection, engaged 
them to preserve that monarchy entire, rather than 
to oppose him in favour of another family, whonnut 
cxp<^ct assistance from a number of confederstes, 
whose principal members had already disposed of 
what did not belong to them, and by a pr^viOBS 
treaty parcelled out the monarchy of Spain< 

Thus the duke of Anjou got into the full 
sion of all the kingdoms and states belonging 
monarchy, as well in the old world as the new. And 
whatever the house of Austria pretended from their 
memorials to us and the States, it was at that rime 
but too apparent, that the inclinations of the Spania 
were on the duke's side. 

However, a war was resolved on ; and, in order 
carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliaiicc formed, 
wherein the ends proposed to be obtained are plainly 
and distinctly laid down, as I have already quoted 
them. It pleased God, in the course of this war, to M 
bless the amis of the allies with remarkable sue- ™| 
cesses ; by which we were soon put into a condition 
of demandmg and expecting such terms of a peace, 
as we proposed to ourbelvcs when we began the war. 
But instead of this, our victories only served to loid 
us on to farther visionary prospects ; advantage w»| 
taken of t4ie sanguine temper which so many rac- 
cesses had wrought the nation up to ; new romantick 
views were proposed, and the old, rcasotiablc^ sober 
design was forgot. 

This was the art! rice of those here, who were sure 
to grow richer, as tlie publick became poorer; «nd 
who, after the resolutions which the two liowseswere 
prevailed upon to make^ might kkjc carried oa tJ)e 
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tfLT with safety to themselves, till malt and land were 
limortgagcdj till a general excise was established, and 
'the dixieme denier raised by collectors in red coats. 
And this was just the circumstance, which it suited 
their interests to be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme with 

reason ; since, whatever would be obtained by the 

blood and treasure of others, was to accrue to that 

family, while they only lent their name to tlie 

^ cause. 

B The Dutch might perhaps have grown rcsty under 
their burden ; but care was likewise taken of that» 
by a barrier-treaty made with the States, which de- 
serves such epithets as I care not to bestow ; but may 
perhaps consider it, at a proper occasion,, in a dis- 
course by itself *. 

By this treaty, the condition of the war with re- 
spect to the Dutch was widely altered ; they fought 
no longer for security, but for grandeur,* and we, 
instead of labouring to make them safe, must beggar 
■ourselves to make them formidable. 
" Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of 
1 Gcitruydcnburg, wc could have been satisfied with 
^^kuch terms of a peace, as we proposed to ourselves 
Vby the grand aJiiancc, the French would not have 
^allowed them ? It is plain ilicy olfcred many mote, 
and much greater, than ever we thought to insist on 
when the war began ; and they had reason to grant, 
as well as we to demand them, since conditions of 
^pcacc do certainly turn upon events of war. But 
Btttrely there is some measure to be observed in thii ; 
those who have defended the proceedings of our 



.* Which Discourse ibllows next jn Uiit vbliune. 
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negotiators at the treaty of Gertruirdcnburg, 'awell 
very mucii upon their zeal and patience in end«ivour- 
ing to work the French up to their tkmands; hxtt 
say nothing to justify those demands, or the proba- 
bility that France would ever accept them. Some of 
the articles in that treaty were so extravagant, that 
in all human probability we could not have ohtained 
them by a successfiU war of forty years. One of 
them was inconsistent with common reason ; wherein 
the confederates reserved to themselves full liberty of 
demanding what farther conditions they should think 
fit; and in the mean time France was to deliver up 
several of their strongest towns in a month. These 
articles were very gravely signed by our plenipoten- 
tiaries, and those of Holland ; but not by the French^ 
although it ought to have been done interchange*' 
ably ; nay, they were brought over by the sccrctanr 
of the embassy ; and the ministers here prevailed 00 
tlic queen to execute a ratilication of articles, which 
only one part had signed. This was a.n absurdity in 
fortn as well as in reason ; because the usual form of 
a rarificarion is with a preamble» showing, thit 
wliere:is our ministers, and those of the allies, and 
of the enemy, have signed, &c. we ratii^', &c. 
The person * who brought over the aniclcs said in 
all companies (and perhaps believed J that it was 1 
pity we had not dcmant'ed more i for the French 
were in a disposition to refuse us nothing wc would 
ask. One of our plenipotentiaries affected to hive 
tlic same concern ; and particularly that wc had not 
obtained some iarthei- security for ihc empire on ti 
tipper Rliinc. 



{ 



* Horatio Walpole, lecitlary to that cmbostr* 
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What could be the design of all this grimace but 
to amus* the peopk*, and to raise stocks for their 
friends in the secret to sell to advantage ? I have too 
great a respect for the abilities of those who acted In 
this negotiation, to believe they hoped for any other 
issue from it, timn what we found by the event. 
Give me leave to suppose the continuance of tlic war 
was the thing at heart among those in power, both 
abroad and at home ; and then I can easily sliow the 
consistency of their proceedings, othervvi?e they arc 
wholly unaccountable and absurd. Did tho^ who 
insisted on such wild demands ever iritend a peace ? 
did they really tlunk, that going on with the war 
was more eligible for their country than the Last 
abatement of those conditions i was the smallest of 
them worth six millions a year, and a hundred r< ou- 
sand men's lives ? was there no way to provide for the 
safety of Brirain, or tlic security of its trade, but 
by the French king turning his arms to beat his 
grandson out of Spain ? If these able statesmen were 
so truly concerned for our trade, which tliey made 
the pretence of the war 'is beginning *, as well as 
continuance ; why did they so ncpjcct it in those 
very preliminaries, where the enemy mule so m^ny 
conces=ians, and where all that related to the advan- 
tage of Holland, or the other confe*lc rates, was ex- 
pressly settled ? But whatever concerned us, was to 
be left to a general treaty ; no tariff agiot-d on with 
France or the Low-countnesj only the SchcUlc was 
to remain shut, which must have ruined our com- 



• This sentence is badly arruigt- .1, aiui nviy Iw thus amcndf d — 
• If these able tiatesmen w^re sa truly coiKirncd tor our iraiic, 
which ihey made the pr<*taicf of the begUujitig, as well as eon- 
tiniuiiice of the trar, why did \hcy,' &c, 
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merce with Antwerp. Our trade with Spain was 
referred ihii' same way; but this ilKVwill pretend lo 
be of no consctjuence, because that kingdom was to 
be under the house of Austria, and wc had alrcad| 
iBade a treaty with king Charles. I have ind* 
heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhope with tb] 
prince, for settling our commerce with Spain : bul^ 
whatever it were, there was another between us and 
Holland, which went hand in hand witli it, I mean 
that of barrier, wherein a clause was insencd, by 
whicli all advantages proposed fur Britain, arc to be 
in common with Holland, 

j^notlier point, which I doubt those I; . 
considered who are against any p^ace withou: .-•[■.un, 
k, that the face of aftiiirs in Christcndotn, since the 
emperor's deatli, has been very much changed. By 
this accident, the views and interests of several 
princes and states in the alliance hare taken a new 
turn, and 1 believe it will be found thai ours ought 
to do so too. We have sufficiently blundered once 
already, by changing our measures with regard to 
peace, while our alfairs continued in the same 
lure J and it will be too much in conscience to blun- 
der again, by not changing the first, when the others 
are so much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more deikable than 
one of the house of Bourbon ; but to have the lim- 
pirc and Spanish monarchy united in the s: 
son, iis adreiidful consideration, and directly i.^^ . lO' 
to that wise principle on whkJi the eighth article of 
the alhance h founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, ilut the jn-' 
dolent character of the Austrian princes, the wrctrfri! 

icoi. 
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rconotny of that govcmmcnr, the want of a naval 
force, the remote distances of tlieir several lerritorica 
from each other, would never suffer an emperor, 
ihhough at the same time king of Spain, to becomei 
formidable : on the contrary, that Iiis dependence 
must continually be on Great Britain ; and ihe ad- 
vantages of trade, by a peace founded upon that 
condition, would soon make us amends for all the 
expenses of the war- 

In answer to this, let us consider the circum- 
stances wc must be in, before such a peace could be 
obtained, if it were at all practicable. Wc must 
become not only poor for the present, but reduced 
by farther mortgages to a state of beggary for end- 
less years to come. Compare such a weak comlition 
this, with so great an accession of strength to 
Austria; and then determine how much an emperor^ 

I in such a state of affairs, would either fear or need 
Britain. 
Consider that the comparison is not f^^mied be- 
tween a prince of the house of Austria, emperor and 
King of Spain, and with a prince of tiie Bourbon 
family, Iting of France and Spain ; but between 
a prince of the Utter, only tcing of Spain, and one 
of the former, uniting both crowns in his owa 

k person. 
Wiiat returns of gratitude can wc expect when 
we are no longer wanted? Has all that we have 
hitherto done for the imperial family been taken as 
a favour, or only received as the due of the au^uiiii^ 
sima caia ? 

»Will the bouse of Austria yieH the least acre of 
hwd^ the least article of ijtrained,, aod even usurped 
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prero^ti^*e, to resettle the minds of-ihose princes in 
the alliante, who are alarmed at the consequences of 
this turn of afiaiis, occasioned by tJie empcrar'i& 
•death'? We are assupcd it never \wilL Do we then 
imagine tliat those princes who dread the over- 
grown power of the Austrian, as mnch as that of 

-the Bourbon family, will continue in our alliancr, 
upon a system contrary to that which they engage 
with us upon ? For instance ; what can the dutc of 
Savoy expect in such a case ? Will he ha%e any 
choice left him, but tliat of being a slave and a 
frontier to France ; or a vassal, in the utmost extent 
of the word, to the imperial court ? Will he not 
therefore, of the two evils, choose the least ; by 
Gubmirting to a master who has no immediate claim 
upon hin%, and to whose family he is nearly allied ; 
rather than to another, who has already revived 
several claims upon himj and threatens to revive 
more } 

, Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the rest 
of Europe, that the empire and Spain sfiould be 
uniTcd in king Charles, whatever thcj may now pre- 
tend. On the contrary, it is kno^^n to several per- 
sons, that upon the dcarh of the late emperor Josepfa, 
the States resclved that those two powt r ' Id not 
be joined in the same person ; and thi _..^ Jeter- 
noined as a fundamental m^im by which they in- 
tended to proceed. So that Spain was first given up 
by them ; and since they maintain no troof it 

kingdom, it should seem that they undci. .:.: 

duke of Anjou to be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, Those who are against any pc«icc with- 

■ out, Spain, if they be such as ao way find tlteir pri- 
vate 
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vate account by the war, may perhaps change their 
dentiments, if they will reflect a little upon our 
present condition. 

[ had two reasons for not sooner publishing this 
discourse j the first was, because i would give way 
to others, who might arg\ie very well upon the $ame 
subject from general topicks and reason, ahhougb 
they might be ignoriint of several facts, which I had 
the opportunity to know. The second was, because 
1 tound it would be necessary, in the course of this 
ai^utnein, to say sometliing of the state to which the 
war ha$ Tcduced us : at the same tin^e I knew, tliaC 
•ewch a discovery ougiit to be made as late as possi- 
ble, *nd at anodicr juncture would not only be very 
indiscreet, but might perliaps be dangerous. 

it IS the folly of too many to mistake die echo of 
a London coffeehouse, for the voice of the king- 
dora» The city coiFcehouses have been for some 
years filled with people, whose fortunes depend upon 
the Bank, East-India, or some other Stock. Ever|[ 
j\ew fund to these, is like a new mortgage to a 
U£urcr, whose compassion for a young heir, is ex- 
actly the same with that of .1 stockjobber to the 
landed gentry. At the court end of the town, the 
like places of resort are frequented either by men 
out of place, and consequently enemies to the present 
ministry, or by officers of the army : no wonder 
then if the general cry, in all such meetings, be 
against any peace, cither wiili Spain or without 1 
which, in other words, is no more than this; tliat 
discontented men desire another change of ministry ; 
that soldiers would be glad to keep their commis> 
«ions J and that the creditors have tnoney still, and 

WOUI4 
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wonld have the debtors borrow on at the old 
ing rate, while they have any security to give. 

Now to give the most ignorant reader some idea of 
OUT present circumstances, without troubling him 
myself with computations in form ; every body' 
knows that our land and malt tax amount annudly 
to about two millions and a half. All other branches 
of the revenue are mortgaged to pay inrerest 
what we liare already borrowed. The yearly cbar§ 
of the war is usually about six millions ; to tnakc up 
which sum, we are forced to take up, on the credit 
of new funds, about three millions and a half, Thi 
last year, the computed charge of the war, came to' 
above a million more than all the funds the parlia- 
ment could contrive were sufficient to pay intcreic 
for ; and so we have been forced to divide a deficiency^ 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds, among 
several branches of our expense. This is a dec 
stration that if the war be to last another campaign, 
it will be impossible to find funds for supplying it, 
without mortgaging the malt tax, or by some other 
method equally desperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we arc then to 
consider what circumstances we shaJi be in tuwarc 
flaying a debt of about fifty millions, which is 
fourth part of the purchase of the whole island if i| 
were to be sold. 

Toward clearing ourselves of this monstrous in- 
cumbrance, some of these annuities will esi — "T 
pay otf the principal in thirty, forty, or a ] i 

years ; the bulk of the debt must be lessened gr*- 
dually by tJte best nianagemcnt \ve can, out of \vh4l 
will remain of the hind and malt taxes, after - -■ - t' 
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guards and garrisons, and maintaining and supplyiog 
our fleet in the time of peace. I have not skill 
enough ro compute what will be left, after these 
necessary charges, toward annually clearing so vast 
a debt ; but believe it must be very little ? how- 
ever, it is plain that both these taxes must be con- 
tinued, as well for supporting the government, as 
because we have no other means for paying off the 
principal. And so likewise naust all the other fund* 
rcmaia for paying the interest. How long a time 
B this roust require, how steady an administration, and 
how undisturbed a state of affairs both at home and 
abroad, let others determine. 

However, some people think all this very reason- 
able ; and that since the struggle has been for peace 
and safety, posterity, which ii to partake of tlie 
benefit, ought to share in the expense: as if at the 
breaking out of this war, there had been such a con- 
Juncture of affairs, as never iiappened before, nor 
I would ever liappen again. It is wonderful that our 
acM:cstors, in all their wars, should never fdll undtrr 
such a ncceasity ; that we meet no examples of it in 
Greece and Rome ; that no other nation in Europe 

I ever knew any thing like it, except Spain about a 
hundred and twenty years ago, when they drew it 
upon themselves by their own folly, and have suf- 
fered for it ever since ; no doubt we shall teach pos- 
■ tcrity wisdom, but diey will be apt to think the pur- 
chaw too dear, and I whh they may stand to the 
bargam we have made in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them j 
but how to ensure peace for any term of years, is 
difficult enough to apprehend. Will human nature 

ever 



ever cease to have the same passions ; princes to 
entertain deigns of interest or ambition ; and occa- 
sions of quarrel to arise ? May not we ourselves, by 
the variety of events and incidents which happen in 
the world, be under a necessity of recovering towns, 
out of the very hands of tliose, (or whom wc are 
now ruining our country to take them i Neither cao 
it be said, that those states, with whom wc may 
probably differ, will be in as bad a condition as our- 
jelves i for by the circumstances of our situation, 
and the impositions of our allies, we are more ex- 
hausted than either they or the enemy ; and by the 
nature of our government, the corruption of oar 
manners, and the opposition of factions, wc shall bo 
more slow in recovering. 

It will r.o doubt be a mighty comfdrt to our gra 
children, when they see a few rag* hung up in West' 
iTiinster-hall, which cost a hundred milliom, whcrtof 
they are paying tiic arrears, to boast as beggars do, 
that their grandfathers were rich and grcac. 

I have often reflected on that roisraken notion of 
credit, so boasted of by the advocates of ihc late 
ministr)': was not all that credit built upon funds 
raised by tlie landed men, whom they now so much 
hate and despise ? is not tlse greatest part of those 
funds raised from the growth and product ^f 
land ? must not the whole debt be entirely paid, and 
our fleets and garrisons be maintained, by the laitd 
and malt tax after a peace ? If tliey call it credit to 
run ten millions in debt without parliamentary sectt* 
rity, by which the publick is defrauded of almost 
half; J must think such credit to be dangeroos, il- 
legal, and perhaps treasonable. Neither has anV 
thing gone farther to ruin the nation tlum tUcir 

boasted 
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boasted credit. For my own parr, wTien I saw this 
false credit sink upon the change of the ministry, I 
>^ra5 singular enough to conceive it a good omen. It 
wcraed as if the young extravagant heir had got a 
new steward, and was resolved to look into hii 
estate before things grew desperate, which made the 
usurers forbear feeding him with money, as they mtd 
to do. 

Since the monied men are so fond of war, I should 
be glad they would furnish out one campaign at their 
own charge : it is not above six or seven millions ; and 
5 dare engage to make it out, that when they liave 
done this^ instead of contributing equal to tjie 
landed men •, they will have their full principal and 
interest at six per cent remaining, of all the money 
they ever lent to the government. 

Without this jesource, or some other equally 
miraculous, it is impossible for us to continue the war 
upon the same foot. 1 have already observed, tltat 
the List funds of interest fell short above a million^ 
although the persons most conversant in ways and 
means employed their utmost invention ; so that of 
necessity we must be still more defective next cam- 
paign. But perhaps our allies will make up this de- 
licieoc)' on our side, by great efforts on their own. 
Quire the contrary ; both the emperor and Holland, 
failed rhis year in several articles ; and signified to 
Ins some time ago, that they catmot keep up to die 
same proportions in the next. We have gained a 
Rdlbit barrier for the latter, and they have nothing 



*. Htre tbd ttdjcdiv'tr U improperly uied instead of the iidvcri^ i 
ii jbuald be — ' iai\cid oi cuitUibutiug cijually vlUi tLc Uncled 
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tuore to demand or desire. The emperor, howevef 
sanguine be may now affect to appear, will, I sap- 
pose, be satisfied with Naples, Sicily, Milan, and 
his other acqutsirions, fatlier than engage in a lona 
liopelesi war, for rlie recovery of Spain, to which hi3 
allies the Dutch will neither give their as3istaticc> nof 
consent. So tliat, since we have done their busmessj| 
since they have no farther service for our arms, anc 
we have no more money to give them ; and lastly^'' 
since we neither desire any recompense, nor cxpc* 
any thanks, we ought in pity to be dismissed, and 
have leave to shift for ourselves. They are ripe for 
a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what we have con-j 
quered for them : and so ate we to recover, if] 
sible, the effects of their hardships upon us. Tb< 
first overtures from France are made to England uj 
safe and honourable terms ; we who bore the burdeal 
of the war, ou^ht in reason to have the greatest shj 
in making the peace. If we do not hearken to 
peace, others certainly will, and get the advantage 
of us there, as they have done in the war. W4 
know the Dutch have perpetually threatened us, 
they would enter into separate measures of a peace { 
and by the strength of that argument, as well «$ by 
other powerful motives, prevailed on those who wore 
then at the helm» to comply with rlicm on any termiji 
rather than put an end to a war, which every ye 
brought them such great accessions to their wealth 
and power*. Whoever falb off, a peace will fol- 
low; 



* Brought them, ii only a thartt-T mode i»f etpretvion ' 
btought iij thein ; iti us ic;id the stiUciiCb so, and its iniprof 
will be apparent. — * which every jrcar brought to them 
great ;tcceit!)iuris to Uicir wciliii and puwer.' It itunild bceilber- 
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low J and tlien we must be content witli such coft- 
ditiona, ai our allies^ out of their great concern for 
our safety and interest, will please to choose. They 
have no farther occasion for fightings they have 
gained their point, and they now tell us it is our 
war ; so that, in comnion justice, it ought to be ouf 
peAce. 

All we can propose by the desperate steps of pawn- 
ing our land or malt tax, or erecting a general ex- 
cise, is only to raise a fund of interest for running us 
annually four millions farther in debt, without any 
prospect of ending the war so well as we can do at 
present. And when we have sunk the only unen- 
gaged revenues vve had left, our incumbrances must 
of necessity remain perpetual. 
I We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which, 
in time, will certainly destroy any constitution, wli&> 
thet civil or natural ; and there was no country in 
Christendom bad less occasion for them than ours. 
We have dieted a healthy body into a consumption, 
by plying it with physick instead of food. Art will 
help us no longer, and if we cannot recover by let- 
I ting the remains of nature work, we must inevitably 
die. 

What arts have been used to possess the people 
with a strong delusion, that Britain must infallibly 
be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to tlic house 
of Austria ! making the safety of a great and power- 
ful kingdom, as ours was then, to depend upon an 
event, which, afrer a war of miraculous successes, 

* which every year broil gb I such a(*cc8<>ion fo Uicir wealth an<l 
power* — or, * wl)ich every year brought thtm iuch actcisiwu of 
vciilUa and power.' 

proves 
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proves impracticable. As if princes and great minis* 
tcrs could find no way of serrling the pubtick traa- 
quillity, without changing the possessions of fcing- 
doms, and forcing sovereigns upon a people against 
their inclinations. Is there no security for the tslaod 
of Britain, unless a king of Spain be detluroned by 
the hands of his grandfather ? tias tlit enemy nu 
cautionary towns and seaports to give us for securing 
trade f Can he not deliver us possession of such 
places as would put him in a worse condition , when- 
ever he should perfidiously renew the xfirnr} The 
present king of France has but lew years to live by 
the course of nature, and doubtless would desire to 
end his days in peace. GrandfatherSt in private 
families, are not observed to have great Influence on 
their grandsons ; and I believe they have much lea 
among priaccs ; however, when the authority of a 
parent is gone, is it likely that Philip will be di- 
rected by a brother, against his own interest, and 
that of his subjects ? Have not those two realm* 
their separate maxims of policy, which must npente 
in the times of peace r These, at least, are prol>abi- 
lities, and cheaper by six millions a year than re- 
covering Spain, or continuing the war, both which 
seem absolutely impossible. 

But the common question is, if we muM now ror- 
Tcnder Spain, what have we been fighting for all this 
while ? The answer is ready ; we hare been fighting 
for the ruin of the piiblick interest, and the advance- 
ment of a private. We have bt'cn fighting to raise 
the weaUh and grandeur of a particular family ; to 
enrich usurers and stockjobbers, and to cultivate the 
pernicious designs of a faction, by destroying the 

landed 
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landed uitere&t. The nation begins i|OW to thiok 
tb«se blessings ire not worth fightiog for any longer^ 
and therefore desires a peace. ,3 

But the advocates on the other side cry oiit, that 
we might have had a better peace, tlian is now ja 
agitation, above two years ago. Supposing this to 
ibc true, I do assert, that by parity of reason we must 
expect one just so much the worse about two years 
hence. If those in power could then have ^ivcn u$ 
a better peace, more is tlnrir infamy and guilt that 
they did it not. Why did they insist upon condi- 
tions, which they were certain would never be 
granted ? We allow, it was in their power to have 
put a good end to the war, and left the nation Jn 
some hope of recovering itself. And this is what we 
charge them with, as answerable to God, their 
country, and posterity ; that the bleeding condition 
of their fellow-subjects, was a feather in the balance 
with their private ends. *,< 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is pleasant to hear some 
men answer all that can be said, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the in- 
exhaustible riches of England. I have heard a man* 
very sanguine upon this subject, with a good em- 
ployment for life, and a hundred thousand pounds 
[in the funds, bidding m take courage, and warrant- 
ingt that all would go well. This is the style of 
men at case, who lay heavy burdens upon others, 
which they would not touch with one of their 
fingers. I have known some people such ill cont' 
puten, as'to imagine the many millions in stocks 
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and annuitie? arc &o much real wealth in the luirion ; 
whereas every farthing of it is entirely lost lo U8« 
scattered In llolhiid, Germany, and Spain ; and the 
landed men, who nuw pay the intcre&t, muM at hsi 
pay the principal. 

Foiirtldy, those who are against any peace without 
Spain, have« I doubr, been ill informed as to the 
low condition of France, and the iiMghry come- 
qiiences of oar successes. As to the lii>t, it muit 
be confessed, that after the liattle of KamiUtes, the 
French were so discouraged with their frequem 
losses, and so impatient for a peace, that their king 
was resolved to comply upon any reasonable tcrms^ 
But, when his subjects were informed of our exorbi- 
tant demands, they grew jealous of his honour, aod 
were unanimous to assist him in continuing the war 
at any hazard, rather than submit. This fully re- 
stored his authority ; and the supplies he has rcccircd 
from the Spanish West-Indies, whicli in all are com* 
puted since the war to amount to four hundred mil- 
lions of livres, and all in specie, have enabled him 
to pay his troops. Besides, the money is spent in 
his own country ; and he has since waged war in the 
most thrifty manner, by acting on the defensive; 
compounding with us every campaign fur a towDf 
which costs us fifty times more than it is woirbt 
cither as to the value or the consequences. Then he 
is at no charge for a fleet, fartlier tlian providing pri- 
vateers, wherewith his subjects carry on a jiir^J'- i' 
war at their own expense, and he shares in the f ; 
which has been very considerable to France, and of 
mfinite disadvantage to lus, nototdy by the pcrpetiul 
losses we have suffered, to an immense value, but 
by the general di^cou^a^emt•nl of trade, on vvh'ch 
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much depend. All this considered, xvhh the 
istftnccs of that government, where the prince 
is master of the lives and furtunes of so mighty a 
kingdom, shows that monarch not to be so sunk in 
his affairs as we have imagined, and have long 
flattered ourselves with the hopes of*. 

Those wiio are against any peace wirhout Spain, 
seem likewise to have been mistaken in judging our 
victories, nnd other successes, to have been of greater 
consequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in l-l^indcrs, the 
Dutch arc immediately put into possession, and we 
at home make bonfires. I have sometimes piried the 

1 deluded people, to see ihem squanilcring away ilicir 

' fuel to so little purpose. For example: what is if 
to us that Buuchain is taken > about which tlic war- 
like polilicians of the cojfechouse make such a clut- 
ter ? What thoiigli the garrison surrendered pri- 
soners of war, and in siglit of the enemy? we arc 
not tjow in a condition to he fed wiih points of 
honour. What advantage have we, but that of 
spending tliree or four mtUioDs more to get nnother 

'town for tfic Stares, whiclj may npcn them a new 
country for coniribinions, and increase the perqui- 
sites of the general ? 

In that war of ten year* under the late king, 
when our commanders and soldiers were raw and 

Ixinexpcrienced, in comparisf)n of what they arc 
at present, we lost battles and towns, as wcH as we 
gained them of Inte, since fho*c gentlemen have 

j • Hnr i< nnoiliLT in-.t:mcff of a srott-ncc lirrisltrti bv a prr'nosi- 
rtlon ; il wauUl be lieitrr ;in-.tngrd thus — • atiil .\ 11 li the iiojK-s of 
which MC have so long fl:iUrr«] oiir;rlves,* 
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better learned their trade ; yet we bore up then, 
the French do no;v : nor was there any thing deci- 
sive in their successes ; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at last consented to a peace, under which 
we might have been happy enough, if it had not 
been followed by that wise treaty of partition, which 
revived the flame that lias lasted ever since. I sec 
nothing else in the modern way of making war, but 
that the side which can old out longest will end it 
with most advantage. In such a close country as 
Flanders, wliere it is carried on by sieges, the army 
that acts offensively is at a much greater expense of 
men and money ; and tliere is hardly a town taken, 
in the common forms, where the besiegers b*vc not 
the worse of the bargain. I never yet knew a sol- 
dier, who would not affirm, that any town migiit 
he taken) if you were content to be at the charge. 
If you will count upon sacrificing so much blood and 
treasure, the rest is all a regular, established method, 
which cannot fail. When the king of France, ia 
the times of his grandeur, sat down before a tOKO, 
his generals and engineers would often fix ih« day 
wlien it should surrender : the enemy, sensible of all 
this, has for some years past avoided a battle *, where 
he has so ill succeeded, and taken a surer way to coo- 
sume us, by letting our courage evaporate against 
stones and rubbish, and sacrificing a single town to 
a campaign, which he can so much belter af{brd to 
lose, than we to take. 

* ThU t^xprc^iion adnuts of ambig^uUy -, a battle terms topoial 

to some partiTOlur rng.igcn.ent, instead of hntttr in ' '■' 

ankle iktiriliTc sliuuld be left eat, lud h »hou ■ ■' 

' avoided battle.' 
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Lastly, those who are so violently against any 
peace without Spain's being restored to tlie house of 
Austria, have not I believe cast their eye upon a, 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have helped 
to raise, and may quickly break in a storm upon our 
beads. 

The northern war has been on foot almost ever 
since our breach with France. The success of it is 
various; but one effect to be apprehended was al- 
ways the same, that sooner or later it would involve 
ui in its consequences ; and tliat whenever this hap- 
pened, let our success be never so great * against 
France, from that moment France would liave the 
advantage. 

By our guaranty of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark from 
engaging in a war with Sweden, It was at that time 
understood by all parties, and so declared even by 
the British ministers, that this engagement specially 
regarded Denmark's not assisting king Augustus. 
But however, if this had not been so, }et our 
obligation to Sweden stood in force by \'irtue of 
former treaties with that crown, which were all re- 

^Tived and confirmed by a subsequent one concluded 
at the Hague by sir Joseph Williamson and mon- 
sieur Lilicnroot; about the latter end of the king's 
reign. 

I However, the war^jn the north proceeded ; and 
our not assisting Sweden was at least as well excused 
by the war which we were entangled in, as lus not 
contributing his contingent to the empire, whereof 



* It should be, for reSBons before assigned ^'^ let our (access 
^K ever so jjrcat,' 
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he IS a member^ was excused by the pressures he lay 
under, having a confederacy to deal with. 

In this war the king of Sweden was \ncrorious; 
and what dangers were wc not tiren exposed to? 
what fears were we not in ? I Ic marclicrtl into Saxony ; 
and, if he had reall\' been in the French interest, 
might at once have put us under the greatest dif- 
iicnlties. But the torrent turned another way, and 
he contented jiimself with imposing on his cnemj 
the treaty of Ah Rastadt; by which, king August! 
make? an absoUite cession of tlie crown of Poland/ 
renounces any title to ii, acknowledges Sranijilaui^ 
and then both }ie, and the king of Sweden, join in" 
<Iciiring the guaranty of Kiigland and HolUnd. 
The queen did rot indeed give this guaranty in 
form; but, as a step toward it, the title of king 
was given to Sranislaua by a letter from her maj 
and the strongest assurances were given to the ^v-^- 
diih minister, in her majesty's nanve, and in a com- 
mittee of council* that the guaranty should speedily 
be granted ; and that in the mean while it was tlic 
same thing as if the forms were passed. 

In 1708, king Augustus made the campaign in 
Flanders: what measures he might at that time take, 
or of what nature the arguments might be that he 
made use of, is not known : but immediately aftcfj 
lie breaks through all he had done, marches into 
Poland, and reassumes the crq^n. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of the 
empire might be endangered ; and therefore entered 
into an act of guaranty for the neutrality of h. 
The king of Swcdcti refused, upon several accounts, 
to submit to the terms of this treaty ; particularly 
because we went out of the empire to cover Poiapd 

tod 
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Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover the 
territories of Sweden. 

Lt't us tliereforc consider wlvat is our case at pre- 

tscnt. If tite king of Sweden return, and get the 
better, lie uill think liini self under no obligation of 
having any regard to the interests of the allies ; but 
will naturally pursue, according to his own expres- 
sion, his enemy wtierever he finds him. In this 

■case, the corps of the neutrality is obliged to oppose 

flim i and so we are engaged in a second war, be- 

Lfore ihe first is ended- 

If the northern confederates succeed against Swe- 

|den, how shall we be able to preserve the balance 
empower in the north, so essential to our trade, as 
well as in many oiher respects ? wliat will become 
of that great support of the protestant interest in 

P Germany, which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in the empire ? or who shall answer, rlut these 
» princes, after they have settled the north to their 
minds, may oot take a fancy to look southward, 
and make uur peace witli France according to their 
own schemes } 

And lastly, if the king of Pruss'a, the elector of 
Hanover, and other princes whose dominions lie 

I contiguous, are forced to draw from those armies 
which act against France, we must live in Iiourly 
expectation of having those troops recalled, which 
they now leave with us ; and this recall may hap- 
pen in tile midst of a siege, or on the eve of a 
battle. Is it therefore our interest to toil on in a 
ruinous war, for an impracticable end, till one of 
these cases shall happen, or get under shelter before 
the stortn i 
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There is no doubt but the present ministry (p 
vided they could get over the obligations of hooour 
and conscience) might find their advantage in ad- 
vising the continuance of the war, as well as the last 
did, although not in the same degree, after the 
kingdom has been so much exhausted. They might 
prolong it, till the parliament desire a peace ; and 
in the mean time leave them in full possession of 
power. Therefore it is plain^ that their proceedings 
at present are meant to serve their country, directly 
against their private interest j whatever clamour may 
be raised by those, who, for the vilest ends, would 
move Heaven and earth to oppose their measures. 
But they think it infinitely better to accept such 
terms as will secure our trade^ find a sufficient bff> 
rier for the States, give reasonable satisfaction to the 
emperor, and restore the tranquilliry of Europe, 
although without adding Spain to the empire ; rather 
than go Oil in a languishing way, upon the vain 
expectation of some improbable turn for tlic re- 
covery of that monarchy out of the Bourboti family ; 
and at last, be forced to a worse peace, by some of 
the allies falling off, upon our utter inability to con- 
tinue tlie war. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I have in this edition explained three or four lines, 
which mention the succession, to take off, if possi- 
ble, all manner of cavil ; though, at the same time, 
I cannot but observe, how ready the adverse party 
is to make use of any objections, even such as 
destroy their own principles. I put a distant case 
of the possibility, that our succession, through 
extreme necessity, might be changed by the 
kgislature in future ages ; and it is pleasant to 
hear those people quarrelling at this, who profits 
themselves for changing it as often as they please, 
and that even without the consent of the entire 
legislature. 
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PREFACE. 



AV^HEN I published the discourse called. The 
Conduct of the Allies, I had thouglits either of in- 
serting, or annexing the Barrier Treaty at length, 
Willi such observations as I conceived might be use- 
ful for publick. information : but that discourse 
taking up more room than I designed, after my 
utmost endeavours to abbreviate it, I contented my- 
self only with making some few reflections upon that 
famous treaty, sufficient, as I thought, to answer 
the design of my book. I have since heard, that 
my readers in general seemed to wish I had bcea 
more particular, and have discovered an impatience 
to have that treaty made publick, especially since it 
1ms been laid before the house of commons. 

That I may give some light to the reader who is 
not well versed tn those affairs, he may please to 
know, that a project for a treaty of barrier with the 
States was transmitted hither from Holland ; but 
being disapproved of by our court in several parts, a 
new project or schen^e of a treaty was drawn up here, 
with many additions and alterations. This last was 
called the counterproject ; and was the measure, 
whereby the duke of Marlborough and my lord 
Townsliend were commanded and instructed to 
proceed in negotiating a treaty of barrier with tlie 
Stares. 

I have added a translation of this coiinterproje<il 
in those articles where it diifcrs from the barrier 

treat)', 
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treaty, that the reader, by comparing them together, 
may judge how punctually those negotiators observed 
their instructions. I have likewise subjoined the 
sentiments of prince Eugene of Savoy, and the 
count de Zinzendorf, relating to this treaty, written 
(I suppose) while it was negotiating. And lastly, I 
have added a copy of the representation of the Brid^ 
merchants at Bruges, signifying what inconvenien<%s 
they already felt, and farther apprehended from thb 
barrier treaty. 
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SOME 

REMARKS 

ON THB 

BARRIER TREATY, &c. 

Imagine a reasonable person In China reading 
the following treaty, and one who was ignorant of 
our affairs, or our geography ; he would conceive 
their high mightinesses the States-general, to be 
some vast powerful commonwealth, like that of 
Jlome ; and her majesty, to be a petty prince, like 
one of those to whom that republick would some- 
times send a diadem for a present, when they be- 
haved themselves well, otherwise could depose at 
pleasure, and place whom they thought fit in their 
stead. Such a man would think, that the States 
had taken our prince and us into their protection ; 
and in return, honoured us so far as to make use of 
our troops as some small assistance in their conquests, 
and the enlargement of their empire, or to prevent 
tlie incursions of barbarians, upon some of their out- 
lying provinces. But how must it sound in a Eu- 
ropean ear, that Great Britain, after maintaining a 
war for so many years, with so much glory and suc- 
cess, and such prodigious expense ; after saving the 
Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and almost re- 
covering Spain, should toward the close of a war 

enter 
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taS£r into a treaty with seven Dutch provincci, tQ 
secure to them a dormnion larger than their owo^- 
which she hod conquered for them } to undertake 
^r a great deal more, without stipulating the lewt 
advantage for herself; and accept, as an equivalent, 
the mean condition of chose States assisting to pfo> 
ferve her queen on the throne, whom, by God't 
assistance, she is able to defend against all her ma- 
jesty's enemies and allies put together ? 

Such a wild bargain could nev^er have been made 
for us, if the States had not found it their interest 
to use very powerful motives with the chief advis 
(f say nothing of the person immediately employed)? 
and if a party here at home had not been rcsolvcdi 
for ends and purposes very well known, to contimie 
the war as long as they had any occasion for it. 

The cuunterproject of this treaty, made here 
London, was bad enough in all conscience : I have 
said something of it in the preface ; her majesty's 
ministers were instructed to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that jwojcct, 
which would have been of consequence to Britain, 
and one or two more where the advantages of the 
States were not so very exorbitant, and where some 
care was taken of the house of Austria. Is it piKsi- 
ble, that our good allies and friends could nor oe 
brought to any terms with us, ualcis by striking oiK 
every particular that might do us any good, and 
adding siill more to those whereby so much was al- 
ready gr. ;ii.cd I For insLincc, the artidc about 
demolishing uf Dunkirk iur,ely might have remained; 
which was of some benefit to li-.c States, as well n 
of mighty advant»tge to us ; and which tlie French 
king has lately yiLided in one of his prelim inaxici, 

although 
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dtthou^h clogged with the demand of an equivalenr, 
which will owe its difficulty only to thi* treaty. 
' But let me now consider the treaty itself i among 
the one and twenty articles of which it consists, only 
two have any relation to us, importing that the 
Dutch arc to be guarantees of our succession, and 
are not to enter into any treaty until the queen is 
acknowledged by France. Wc know very well, 
that it is, in consequence, the intcrt-at of the States, 
as much ai ours, that Britain should be governed by 
a protestant prince. Besides, what is there more in 
this guaranty, than in all common leagues offensive 
and defensive between two powers, where each is 
obliged to defend the other, against any iniadcr, 
with all their strength ? Such was the grand alliance 
between the emperor, Britain and Holland ; which 
was, or ought to have been, as good a guaranty of 
our succession, to all intents and purposes, as this in 
the barrier treaty ; and tlie mutual engagements in 
tuch alliances have been always reckoned suflicient, 
without any separate benclit to eiihef party. 

It is, no doubt, for the interest of Britain, that the 
Stares should have a sufficient barrier again-*! France j 
hut their high mightinesses, for some few years past, 
have put a different meaning upon the word barrier, 
from what it formerly used to bear, when applied to 
them. When the late king was prince of Orange, 
and commanded their armies against France, it waa 
never once imagined, that any of the towns taken 
should belong to the Dutch ; they were all immc- 
diatcK delivered up to their lawful monarch ; and 
Flanders was only a barrier to Holland, as it was in 
the hands of Spain, rather than Frince. So in the 
grand alliance of 1701 the several powers promising 
Vol. hi. £ a to 
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to endeavour to recover Flanders for a barrier, 
understood to be the recovering of thoic pruvmccs 
to die king of Spairj ; but in this treaty, ihe style j> 
wholly changed : iiere are about twenty lovvns aod 
forts of great importance, with their chattcllaoies 
and dependencies (which dependencies are likewise 
to be enlarged as much as possible) and the whole 
fevenues of them to be under the perperual tnUrtary 
govern-ment of tlie Dutch, by which that republick. 
tvifl be entirely masters of the richest pair of all 
Flanders ; and upon any appearance of war, they 
may put their garrisons into (uiy otiier place of the 
Low-countries ; and f^irdier, tlic king *>f Spain u 
%<j give them a rcveiuie of four hundr^^d thousaod 
cro^vns a year, to enable them to maiotaio tKoae 
garrisons. 

Wjiy should we wonder that the Dotch ue ili 
clined to perpetuate tije war, when, by an artidir^ 
^n rliis treaty, the king of Spain is^not tt> possess one 
single town in the Low -countries, until a peace be 
made ? The duke of AiViou, at the beginning of tlu» 
war, maintained six and thirty thuusand men out of 
those Spanisli provinces he then possessed : to wKictt 
Sf we add the many towns since taken, which were 
not in the late king of Spain's possession at the time 
of his death, with all thwir territories and dependen- 
cies : it is visible what forces the States may be able 
to keep, ev^ea without any charge to their peculiar 
dominions. 

The towns and chatrcllanics of this barrier alwap 
maintained their garrisons when tliey were in the 
hands uf France; and, as it is reported, retur 
considerable sum of money into the k' ~* - , 

j'^t^jt^c king of Spain is obliged by dii; ^ . »c 

lure 
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Kare already observed) to add over and abdvc a 
revenue of four hundred tliousand cro.vns a year. 
We kno^v likewise, that a great part of the revenue 
df the Spanish Netherlands is already pawned to the 
States; so that^ after a peace, nothing will be left 
to the sovereign, nor will the people be much eased 
of the taxe^ they at present labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier treaty, 
will, in effect, be absolute sovereigns of all Flan- 
ders, and of the whole revenues in tlie utmost ex- 
tent. 

And hbre I cannot without some contempt take 
ftotice of a sort of reasoning offered by several people ; 
that the many towns we have taken for tiie Dutch 
are of no advantage, because the whole revenue of 
those towns are spent in maintaining them. For, 
£rst, the fact is manifestly false, particularly as to 
Lisle and some others. Secondly, the States, after 
a peace, are to have four hundred thousand crowns a 
year out of the remainder of Flanders, which is then 
to be left to Spain. And lastly, suppose all these 
acquired dominions will not bring a penny into their 
treasury, what can be of greater consequence, than 
to be able to maintain a mighty army out of their 
hew conquests, which, before, they always did by 
taxing tlicir natural subjects ? 

How shall we be able to answer It to king Charles 
in, that while we pretend to endeavour restoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the 
same time with the Dutch to deprive him of his 
natural right to the Low-countries ? 

But suppose, by a Dutch barrier, must now be 
understood only what is to be m possession of the 

z z % Sukta : 
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Srares ; yet, even under thl» accepratioo of theworcLj 
nothing was originally meant except a barrier againa 
France ; whereas several towns demanded by the 
Dutcli in tliis treary can be of no use at all tn such 
a barrier. And this is the sentiment even of prince 
Eugene liimsclf, (the present oracle and idol of tlic 
party here) who says, that Dendermond, Ostend* 
and the castle of Gand, do in no sort belong to the 
barrier ; nor can be of other use than to make the. 
State 5 -general masters of the Low-countries, and 
hinder their trade with England ; and farther, that 
those who arc acquainted with the country, know 
very well, that to fortify Lier and Halle, can give no 
security to the States as a barrier, but oaly raise a 
jealousy in the people, that those places are only 
fortified in order to block up Brussels, and the 
other great towns of Brabant. 

In those towns of Flanders where the Dutch arc 
to have garrisons, but the ecclesiastical and civil 
power to remain to the king of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to send arms, ammujiition, 
and victuals, without paying customs; under which 
pretence, they will engross the whole trade of thoac 
towns, exclusive of all other nations. 

This, prince Eugene likewise foresaw; and in hh 
observations upon this treaty, here annexed, iffo-^ 
posed a remedy for it. 

And i^ the Dutch shall please to think that the 
whole Spanish Netherlands are not a sutlicicnt bar- 
rier for them, I know no remedy, from the words 
of this treaty, but tUat we muse still go on and con- 
quer for them as long as they please. For the qi 
h obliged, whenever a peace is treatedj to procui 
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)r them whatever shall be thought necessary besides • 
and where their necessity will terminate, is not very 
easy to foresee. 

Could any of her majesty's subjects conc'cive, that 
in the towns we have taken for the Dutch, and given 
into their possession as a barrier, either the States 
should demand, or our ministers allow, that the 
subjects of Britain should, in respect to their trade, 
be used worse than they were under the late king of 
Spain i yet this is the fact, as monstrous as it ap- 
pears : all goods going to, or coming from Newport 
Of Ostcnd, arc to pay the same duties, as those 
that pass by the Schelde under the Dutch forts : and 
this, in efFect, is to shut out all other nations from 
trading to Flanders. The English merchants at 
Bruges complain, that after they have paid the 
king of Spain's duty for goods imported at Ostcnd, 
the same goods are made liable to farther duties, 
when they arc carried thence into the towns of the 
Dutch new conquests J and desire only the same 
privileges of trade they had before the death of the 
late king of Spain, Charles If, And in consequence 
of this treaty, the Dutch liave already taken off 
eight per cent from all goods they send to the 
Spanish Flanders, hut left it still upon us. 

But what is very surprising, in the very same ar- 
ticle, where our good friends and allies are wholly 
^••hutting us out from trading in those towns we have 
* conquered for them with so much blood and trea- 
sarc, the queen is obliged to procure, that ibe 
Stares shall be us<rd as favourably in their trade over 
■"'al! tlie king of Spain's dominions, as her own sub- 
- jects, or as the people most favoured. This I- hum- 
^bly cooceive to be perfect boys-play j •* Cross T 

^ E 3 win. 
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win, and pile * you lose ;" or ** what's yoara is mine, 
^d what's mine h my own." Now »f it should 
happen, that in a treaty of peace some ports or 
tOA'ns sliould be yielded m for the security of our 
trade, in any pjrt uf the Spanish dominions, at liuwy 
great a distance soever, I suppose the Dutch w< 
go on with their boys-play, and challenge half by 
virtue of that article : or would they be conteut witl 
military government and the revenues, and reckon' 
them among wiiat shall be thought necessary for their 
barrier ? 

This prodigious article is introduced as subscqucr 
to the treaty of Munster, made about the year 164^ 
at a time viUen England was in the tiimost coof 
si on, and very much to our disadvantage* The 
parts in that treaty, so unjusr in themscUes, and so 
prejudicial to our trade, ought, in rejLSon, to hav< 
been remitted, rather than confirmed upon us, fo 
the time to come. But this is Dutch partncrdiip ; 
to share in ail our benehciai bargains, and cxciuJe 
us wholly from theirs, ^veri from those which we 
have got for them. 

In one part of The Conduct of the Allies, 
other remarks upon this treat)', I make it aque^ion, 
whether it were tight, in point of policy or pru- 
dence, to call in a foreign power to be a guaruitrc 
to our succession ; because by that means we put it 
out of the power of our legislature to alter the suc» 
cession, how much soever the necessity of t) 
dom may require it ? To comply with the e ... .. il 
pf some people, I explained my meaning in the foU 



* The two sides of our coin were onrr timh 
tiy cri)ss and pile, &h Uicy are now by ht^d:. -;uL 
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lowing editions. I ivas assured, that my lord chief 
justice affirmed, that passage was treason. One of 
my answcren> I think, decides as favourably; and J 
am told that paragraph was read very lately during a 
debate, with a comment in very injurious terms, 
which perhaps might have been spared. That the 
legislature should have power to clunge the succes- 
sion, whenever the necessities of the kingtiom re- 
quire, is so very useful toward preserving our reli- 
gion and liberty, that I know not how to recant. 
The worst of this opinion is, that at first sight it ap- 
pears to be whiggish ; but rhe distinction is thus : 
the whigs are for changing the succession when they 
think fit, although the entire legislature do not con- 
ficnt ; 1 think it ought never to be done but upon 
great necessity, and that with the sanction of the 
whole legislature- Do these gentlemen of revoluiion 
principles think it impossible, that we should ever 
have occasion again to change our succession ? and 
if such an accident should fall out, must we have 
no remedy until the Seven Provinces will give their 
consent ? Suppose that this virulent party among us 
were as able, as some arc willing, to raise a rebellion 
for reinstating them in power, and would apply 
Themselves to the Dutch, as guarantees of our suc- 
cession, to assist them with all their force, under 
pretence that the queen and ministry, a great majo- 
rity of both houses, and the bulk of the people, 
were for bringing over France, popery, and the 
pretender? Tiieiriiigh mightincb^cs wuukl, as I take 
it, be sole judges of the controvei*sy, and probably 
decide it so well, that in some time we might ha,vc 
the happiness of becoming a province to HolKind. 
1 am humbly of opinion, that there are two qualities 
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necessary to a reader, before his judgment sbouU bp^ 
allowed ; these are, common honesty, and cur 
sense ; and that no man could have misrepresented' 
that parap^raph in my discourse, unices he were ut- 
terly destitute of one or both. 

The presumpitve successor, and her immediate 
lieirs, have so established a reputation in the world, 
for their piety, wisdom, and humanity, that nt> 
necessity of tlili kind is likely to appear in their 
days ; but 1 must still insist, ttiat it is a dimintuion 
to the independency of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, to call at every door for help to put our 
laws in execution. Ami we ought to consider, thar 
.if in »gcs !o come such a prince should happen to 
\k in suCLtSiioti to our throne, as should be erv- 
tirely unable to govern ; that very motive might in- 
clme our guarantees to support hirn, the more crtcc- 
tuilly to liring the rivals of their trade into con- 
fusion and disorder. 

But to return : the queen is here put under the 
unreasonable obligation of being guarantee of the 
whole barrier I realty ; of the Dutch having po.v£es- 
slon of the said barrier, and the revenues thereof 
before a peace; of the payment of four hundred 
thousand crowns by the king of Spain} r' - -^c 
States shall possess ttveir barrier, even bcti .^ 

Charles is in i;osse5sion of the Spnish NcthcrloJids i 
although by the fifth article of the grand ."dJiaoce, 
JHT majesty is u^ulcr noobliiiation to do arty thing of 
this nature, except in agcucMl iteaty, 

AH king>, princes, and states ^re invited tocnttr 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its execu- 
tion. This article, though very frequent it s 

teems to luuk very pddly in that pf ijic r. 

Pop-ih 
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Popish princes are here invited, among otKers,^'lc» 
become guarantees of our protestant succession'; 
every petty prince in Germany must be entreated to 
preserve the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. 
The king of >pain is invited particularly, and by 
name, to become guarantee of the execution of a 
treaty, by which his allies, who pretend to fight 
Piis battles and recover his dominions, strip him in 
effect of all his ten provinces j a clear reason why 
they never sent any forces to Spain, and why the 
obligation, not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as » 
preliminary, was struck out of the counterproject by 
the Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, because 
there they only fought for themselves. King Charles 
must needs accept this invitation very kindly, and 
stand by with great satisfaction, while tlie Belgick 
lion divides the prey, and assigns it all to himself. 
I remember there was a parcel of soldiers, who 
robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then made him 
wait at table, wliilc they devoured his victuals, 
without giving him a morsel j and upon his expos- 
tulating^ had only for answer, ** Why, sirrah, arc 
we not come here to protect you ?" And thus much 
for this generous invitation to all kings and princes 
to lend their assistance, and become guarantees, out 
of pure good nature, fur securing Flanders to the 
Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryswick no care was taken to 
oblige the French king to acknowledge the rigiit of 
succession in her present majesty; for want of which 
point being then settled, France refused to acknow- 
ledge her for queen of Great Britain after the late 
king's death. This unaccountable neglect (if it 

were 
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were a neglect) is here called an omission *, and 
care is taken to supply it in ihe nest genciul treaty 
of peace, I mention this occasionaliy, bf cau^ I 
have some stubborn doubts within me, wheihcr it 
were a wilful omission or not. Neither do I herein 
reflect in the least upon the memory of his late 
majesty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. But wlsen I recollect the beha- 
viour, the language, and tlic principles of some ccrv 
tain persons in those days, and compare them wiihi 
tliat omission ; I am tempted to draw some con- 
clusions, which a certain parry would be moroj 
ready to call false and malicious, than to prove-' 
them so. 

I must here take leave (because it will not otE 
wise fall in my way) to say a few words in return 10 
a gentleman, I know not of what cliaractcr or calluig^, 
who has done me the honour to write three di^'l 
courses against that treatise of The Conduct of the 
Allies, &c. and promises, for my comfort, to con- 
clude all in a fourth. I pity answerers with all my 
heart, for tlie many disadvantages they lie under. 
My book did a world of mischief (as he calls it) 
before his first part could possibly come out ; ant 
so went on through the kingdom, while his limj 
slowly after; and if it arrived at all, was too late; 
for people's opinions were already fixed. His tiian- 
ner of answering me is thus : of those facts which he 
pretends to examine, some he resolutely denies 
orliers he endeavours to extenuate; and the rest 
distorts with such unnatural terms, that I would en- 
gage, by the same method, 10 disprove any hiMory 
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cither ancient or modern. Then the whole is in- 
terlarded wirli a tliOLJsand injurious epithets and ap- 
pellations, which heavy writers are forced to make 
use of, as a supply for that want of spirit and genius 
they are not born lo : yet after all, he allows a very 
great point for which I contend, confessing, in plain 
wordi, that the burden of the war has chiefly lain 
upon us; and tliinks it sufiicient for the Dutch, 
that next to England they hai'e borne the greatest 
share. And h not this the great grievance of which 
the whole kingdom complains? I am inclined to 
think tlut my inreUigence was at least as good as 
his ; and some of it, I can assure him, came from 
persons of his own party, although perhaps not al- 
together so inflamed. Hidierro tlicrefore the mat- 
ter IS pretty equal, and the world may believe him 
or me as they pleise. But I think the great point 
of controversy between ui, is, whether the ctfects and 
consequences of things follow better from his pre- 
miics or mine ? And there I will not be satisfied, 
unless he will allow the wliole advantage to be on 
my side. Here is a flourishing kingdom brought ta 
tJje brink of ruin by a most successful and glorious 
war often years, under an able, diligent, and loyal 
ministry, a most faithful, just, and generous cora- 
mander, and in conjunction with tlie most hearty, 
reasonable, and sincere allies. Tliis is the^ case, as 
tliat author represents it. I have heard a story, I 
think it was of the duke of ♦*♦, who, playing at 
hazard at the groom- porter's in much company, held 
in a great many hands together, and drew a huge 
heap of gold ; but, in the heat of play, never ob- 
3cr\'ed a sharper, who came once or twice under his 
ftrra, and swept z great deal of it into his hit ; the 
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company thought it had been one of his scmnti 
When the duke's hand was out, they were talking 
how much he had won. " Yes, said he, I held in 
very long ; yet methinks I have won but very little.** 
They told him his servant had got the rest in Ms 
hat ; and then he found he was cheated. 

It has been my good fortune to see the most im- 
portant facts that I have ad\'anced, justified by the 
publick voice ; which, let this author do what "ht 
can, will incline the world to believe that I maybe 
right in the rest. And I solemnly declare, that I 
have not wilfully committed the least mistake, t 
stopped the second edition, and made all possible 
inquiries among those who I thought could best id» 
form me, in order to correct any errour I could hear 
of; I did the same to the third and fourth edition!^ 
and then left the printer to his liberty. This I take 
for a more effectual answer to all cavils, than a hun- 
dred pages of controversy. 

But what disgusts me from having any thing ro 
do with the raceof answerjobbers, is, that they b4<<e 
no sort of conscience in their dealings : to give one 
instance in this gentleman's third part, which I hare 
been lately looking into. When I talk of the vaMt 
petty princes, he says that I mean crowned hcadls; 
when I say the soldiers of those petty princes aft 
ready to rob or starve at home, he iays I call kinei 
and crowned heads robbers and highwaymen. Thn 
is what the wlitgs call answering a book. 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
thor, wlio is so positive In asserting his own facts, 
and contradicting mine ; he affirms, that the busi- 
ness of Toulon was discovered by the clerk of acer- 
t^n great man, who was tJien secretary of state. It 
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is neither wise, nor for the credit of his party, to 
put us in mind of that secretary, or of that clcrl^; 
however, so it happens that nothing relating to the 
affair of Toulon did ever pass through that secre- 
tary's office : which I here affirm with great phlegm, 
leaving the epithets of false, scandalous, viilanous, 
and tlie rcst^, to the author and his fellows. 

But to leave this author ; let us consider the con- 
sequence of our triumphs, upon ivhich some set so 
great a value, as to think that nothing less than 
the crown can be a sufficient reward for the merit 
of the general. We have not enlarged our domi- 
nions by one foot of land ; our trade, which made 
us considerable in ihe world, is either given up by 
treaties, or clogged with duties, which interrupt 
and daily lessen it. We see the whole nation groan- 
ing under excessive taxes of all sorts, to raise three 
millions of money for payment of the interest of 
those debts we have contracted. Let us look upon 
the reverse of the medal ; we shall see our neigh- 
bours, who in their utmost distress called for our 
assistance, become by this treaty, even in time of 
peace, masters of a more considerable country thah 
their own ; in a condition to strike tcrrour into u?, 
with fifty thousand veterans ready to invade us from 
that country, which we have conquered for them ; 
and to commit insolent hostilities upon us in all 
Other part», as they have lately done in the East 
Indies. 
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THK BARRIER TREATY BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY .\ND THE STATES-GEN ER.\L. 



H 



ER majesty the 



en of Great Britain and the 
lords the States* general of the United Provinccj, 
having considered how much it concerns \he qniet 
and security of tfieir kingdoms and states, and the 
publvck tranquillity, to maintain and to secure oa 
one side, the succession to the crown of Great 
Britain in such manner as it is now established by 
the laws of the kingdom ; and on the other sidc< 
that the States-general of the United Province* ^odd 
liare a strong and sufficient barrier against France 
and others who would surprise or attack them t and 
her majesty and the satd States-genera! apprehend- 
ing with just reason the troubles and the miscbiefit 
which may happen In relation to this successioo, if 
at any time there should be any person, or ajif 
power, who should call it in question } and tb»t tbe 
countries and states of the snid lords the States* 
general were not furnished with such a barrier. For 
these said reasons her said majesty the queen of Great 
Britain, although in the vigour of her age, and en- 
joying perfect health (in which may God p n eaer w 
her many years) out of an effect of her usual prudence 
and piety, has thought fit to enter with rhe lords the 
States- general of the United Provinces into a pem- 
cular alliance and confederacy ; the prtncit)3l end 
and only aim of whicli shall be the publick quiet sod 
tranquillity ; and to prevent, by measures taken io 
time, all ttic events which might ofie day excite new 
wars. It is witli this view» that her British majesty 
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has 



licr full 



article 



^ power to agree upon some 

of a treaty, in addition to tlic treaties ami allianced 
that she hath already with the lords the States- 
general of the United Provinces, to her ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, Charles viscount 
Toiviisbcfid, baron of Lynn- Regis, priry counsellor 
of her British majesty, captain of her said majesty's 
yeoraen of the guard, and her lieutenant in the 
county of Norfolk ; and the lords the States-genera! 
of the United Provinces, to the sieurs John dcVVel- 
dcrn, lord of Valburg, great bailiff of the Lower 
Betcwe, of the body of the nobility of the province 
of Guelder; Frederick baron of Reede, lord of 
Lier, St. Anthony, andT'er 1 cc, of the order of the 
nobility of tlie province of Holland and West 
Frieshnd ; Anthony Heinsius, counsellor-pension- 
ary of t!ie proviace of Holland and West-Frics- 
land, keeper of the ^rcat seal, and superiiitendanc 
of the fiefs of tlie same province; Cornelius Van 
Oheel, lord of Spranbrook, Bulkc-tcyn, &c. j Gedeon 
Hoeuft, canon of the chapter of tlje church of St. 
Pcret at Utrecht, and elected counsellor in the 
states of the province of Utrecht; llassel Van 
Sminia, secretary of the chamber of the accounts of 
the province of Fricsland ; Ernest Jrrersum, lord 
of Osrcrbof, of the body of the nobility of the pro- 
vince of Overjssel ; and Wichcr Wichers, senator 
of the city of Groningen ; all deputies to the as- 
setnbly of the said lords of the States-general on the 
part respectively of the provinces of Guelder, Hol- 
land, West-Friesland, Zeland, Utrecht, Fricsland, 
Ovcr^^ssel, and Groningen, and Ommelands, who, 
by virtue of their full powers, have agreed upon 
the foUoxving articles : 

AETXCX.S 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE treaties of peace, friendship, alliance and 
Confederacy between her Bnrannick majesty and the 
States-general of the United Provinces shall be ap- 
proved and confirmed by tlie present treaty, aod 
shall remain in their former force and vigour, as if 
they were inserted word for word, 

ART1CI.E II. 



The succession to the crown of England hairing 
been settled by an act of parliament, passed the 
twelfth year of the reign of his late majesty king 
William III, the title of which is, '* An act for the 
farther limitajion of ihe crown, and better securing 
tlie rights and liberties of the subject ;" and lately* 
in the sixth year of the reign of her present majesty, 
this succession having been again established and 
confirmed by another act made for the greater 
security of her majesty's person and government, 
and the succession to tiie crown of Great Bri- 
tain, &c., in the line of the most serene house i 
Hanover, and in tlie person of the princess Sophii 
mid of her heirs, successors and descendants, male 
and female, already born or to be born ; and 
although no power hath any right to oppose thclawt 
iiiade upon this subject by the crown and parliament 
of Great Britain ; if it shall happen nevertheless, 
that imder any pretence, or by any cause whatc«ert 
any person or any power or stare may prcicnd to 
dispute the establishment which the patliam • » h^'h 
made of the aforesaid succession in the mc : 

iiouse 
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]ii)itsc of Hanover, to oppose the said succession, to 
assist or favour those who may oppose it, whether 
directly or indirectly, by open war, or by fomenting 
seditions and conspiracies against her or him to whom 
the crown of Great Britain shall descend, according 
to the acts aforesaid ; the States-general engage and 
promise to assist and maintain in the said succession 
her or him to whom it shall belong by virtue of the 
said acts of parHament, to assist them in taking pos- 
session, if they should not be in actual possession, 
and to oppose those who would disturb them in the 
taking of such possession, or in the actual possession, 
of the aforesaid succession. 



ARTICLE Hi. 

Her faid majesty and the States-general,, in con- 
reqoencc of the fifth article of the alliance concluded 
between the emperor, the late king of Great Bri- 
lain, and the Stares- general, the seventh of Sep' 
lember, 1701, will cmplny all their force to recover 
B the reft of the Spanish Low-countries. 



ARTICLE IV. 



And farther, they will endeavour to conquer as 
many towns and fons as they can, in order to thctr 
being a barrier and security to the said States. 



ARTICLE V. 

And whereas, according to the ninth article t>f 
the (aid alliance, it is to be agreed, among other 
mattcrt, how and in what manner the States shall be 
made safe by means of this barritfj tbe queen of 

Vol, ill. F b Great 
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Great Britain will use >ier endeavours to procure that 
in the treary of peace it may be agreed, that all ihc 
Spanish Low-countries, and what else may be fouod 
necessary, whether conquered or unconquercd places, 
shall serve as a barrier to the States. 



ARTICLE VI. 



That to this end their Iiigh mightinesses shall havjT 
the liberty to put and keep garrison, to change, 
augment and diminish it as they Ihall judge proper, 
in the places following : namely, Newport, Fiirnes, 
with the fort of Knockc, Yprcs, Menin» tjie town 
and citadel of Lisle, Tournay and its citadel, Condc, 
Valenciennes ; and the places which shall from 
henceforward be conquered from France, Mau- 
beuge, Charleroy, Namur and its citadel, Lier, 
Halle, to fortify, the ports off Pcrle, Philippe* 
Damme, the castle of Gand, and Dendermonde, 
The fort of St. Donas, being joined to the fortifica- 
tion of the Sluce, and being entirely incorporated 
with it, shall remain and be yielded in property to 
the States. The fort of Rodenhuyse on this side 
Gand shall be demolislicd. 



ARTICLE vir. 



Tlie said States -general may, in case of an apparent 
attack, or war, put as many troops as they sliall 
think necessary in all the towns, places and forts in 
the Spanish Low-countries, where the reasoD of mr 
shall require it. 



ARTICLE VIII- 

They may likewise send into the towns, forts, 
places, where they shall have their garrisons, with- 
out 
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any hindrance j 
^ rovlsions, ammunitions of war, arms, antl artillery, 
materials for (he fortifications, and all that shall be 
found convenient and necessary for tlic said garrisons 
and fortifications. 



ARTlCtE IX. 

The said States-general shall also have liberty to 
uppoint, in the towns, forts and places of their 
barriers mentioned in the foregoing sixth article, 
where they may have garrisons, such governors and 
commanders, majors and other officers as they shall 
find proper, who shall not be subject to any other 
orders, whatsoever they be, or from whencesoevcr 
they may come, relating to the security and military 
government of tlie said places, but only to tliose of 
their high mightinesses (exclusive of all others) ; 
still preserving the rights and privileges, as well ec- 
clesiastical at political, of king Charles the third. 



ARTICLE 3t. 

That, besides, the States shall have liberty to for- 
tify the said towns, places, and forts which belong 
to them, and repair the fortifications of them in 
such manner as they shall judge necessary ; and 
farther to do whatever shall be useful for their de- 
fence. 



ARTICLE XT. 

It is agreed, that the States-general shall have all 
the re%'enues of the towns, places, jurisdictions, and 
their dependencies, which they shall have for their 
barrier from France, which were not in the posses- 

F F 3 sioa 
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slon of the crown of Spain at the time of the" 
death of the late king Charles II ; and, besides, 
a million of litres shall be settled for the pay- 
ment of one hundred thousand crown* everj' three 
months out of the clearest revenues of the Spanish 
Low-countries, which the said king was then in 
possession of ; both which are for maintaining the 
garrisons of the States, and for supplying the fbrti- 
lications, as also rlie magazines, and other neccS' 
sary expenses in the towns, and places above men* 
tioncd. And, that the said revenues may be suffi- 
cient to support these expenses, endeavours shall be 
used for enlarging the dependencies and jurisdic- 
tions aforesaid as much as possible ; and particu- 
larly, for including, with the jurisdiction of Yf>rcs, 
that of C^ssel, and the forest of Niepe ; and with 
the jurisdiction of Lisle, the jurisdiction of Douay, 
both having been so joined before the present war. 

ARTicLB xir. 

That no town, fort, place, or country of tlxe 
Spanish Low-countries shall be granted, transferred, 
or given, or descend to the crown of France, or any 
one of the line of France, neither by virtue of any 
gift, sale, exchange, marriage, agreement, inhe- 
ritance, succession by will, or through want of will, 
from no title whatsoever, nor in any other manner 
whatsoever, nor be put into the power, or under 
the authorlt}', of the most Christian king, or any 
pnc of tlic line of France. 



ARTICLE XIU. 

And whereas the said States- general, in conse- 
quence of the ninth article of the said alliance, aft 

to 
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to make a coivvention or treary with king Charles the 
third, for putting the Stares in a cundition of safety 
by means of the said barrier, the queen of Great 
Britain will do what depends upon her, that all the 
farcgoing particulars relating to the barrier of the 
States may be inserted in the aforesaid treaty or con- 
vention ; and that her said majesty will continue her 
good offices, until the abovemen tinned convention 
between the States and the said king Charles the 
third be concluded agreeably to what is before- 
mentioned : and that her majesty will be guarantee 
of the said treaty or convention. 

ARTICLE xrv. 

Andf that the said States may enjoy from hence 
)rward, as much as possible, a barrier for the 
Spanish Low-countries, they shall be permitted to 
put their garrisons in the towns already taken, and 
tvhvch may hereafter be so, before the peace be con- 
cluded and ratified. And in the mean time the faid 
king Charles HI shall not he allowed to enter into 
possession of the said Spanish Low- countries, neither 
entirely nor in part : and during that time the queen 
shall assist their high mightinesses to maintain them 
in the enjoyment of the revenues, and to find the 
million of livres a year abovxmentioned, 

ARTICLE XV. 

And whereas their high mightinesses have stipu- 
lated by the treaty of Munster, in the fourteenth 
article, that the river Schelde, as also the canals of 
Sas, Swyn, and other mouths of the sea bordering 

p p 3 there- 
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thereuporij should be kept shut on the side of the 
States : 

And in ihe fifteenth article, that the ship* and 
commodnies going in and coming out of the hor-^J 
bours of Flanders shall be and remain charged with' 
a!i such imposts, and other duties, as are raised upon- 
commodiTies going and coming along the Schelde, 
and the other canals aboven:ientioned : 

The queen of Great Britain promises and engngcs, 
that their high mightines'ies shall never be disturbed 
in their right and possession in that respect, neither 
directly nor indirectly; asalso, that the commerce 
shall not, in prejudice of the said treaty, be made 
more easy by the seaports than by the rivers, canals, 
and mouths of the sea, on the side of the States 
of the United Provinces, neither directly nor in- 
directly. 

And whereas, by the sixteenth and sevcnieenth 
Articles of the same treaty of Munster, his majesty 
the king of Spain is obliged to treat the subjects 0(1 
their high mightinesses ^s favourably as tlie subject* 
of Great Britain and the Hans-towns, whowerc then 
the people the most favourably treated ; her Britan- 
nick majesty and their high mightinesses promise- 
likewise to take care, that the subjects of Great 
Britain, and of their high mightinesses, shall be 
treated in the Spanish Low-countries as well as in 
5pain, the kingdoms and states belonging to it, 
equally and as well the one as the othcr^ as the 
people most favoured. 



ABTICLI 
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ARTICLE XVI. 

The said queen and States-general oblige them- 
selves to furnish by sea and land the succours and 
assiiirance necessary to maintain by force her said' 
majesty in the quiet possession of her kingdoms; 
and the most serene house of Hanover in the said 
succession, in the manner it is settled by the acts of 
Iparlt.iment before mentioned ; and to maintain the 
'laid btates-genetal in the possession of tlic said bar- 
rier. 

ARTICLE XVir. 

After the ratifications of the treaty, a particular 
convention shall be made of the conditions, by which 
the said queen and the said lords the States-general 
will engage themselves to furnish the succours which 
shall be tliouglit necessary, as well by sea as by land. 

ARTICLE xvni. 

If her British majesty, or the States-general of the 
United Provinces, be attacked by any body whatso- 
ever by reason of this convtntion, they shall mutually 
:issist one another with all their forces, and become 
guaraotees of the execution of the said convcntjoa. 



t 



ARTICLE XIX. 

There shall be invited and admitted into the pre- 
lent treaty, as soon as possible, all the kings, princes, 
and states, wlio shall be willing to enter into the 
same, particularly his imperial majesty, the kings of 
Spain and Prussia, and the elector of Hanover. 
And her British majesty and the Siatci*geneml of 

F 1" 4 the 
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the United Provinces, and each of tliem in particular, 
shall be permitted to require and invite rfaosc whom 
they shall think fit to require and invite, to ewer 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its execution. 

ARTICLE XX. 

And as time has shown the omission which was 
made in the treaty signed at Ryswick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in respect of 
the right of the succession of England in the person 
of her majesty the queen of Great Britain, now 
reigning ; and that, for want of having settled in that 
treaty this indisputable right of her majesty, France 
refused to acknowledge her for queen of Great Bri- 
tain after the death of the late king William III, of 
glorious memory ; her majesty the queen of Great 
Britain, and the lords the States-general of the United 
Provinces, do agree, and engage themselves like- 
wise, not to enter into any negotiation or treaty of 
peace with France, before the title of her majesty to 
the crown of Great Briiainf as also the right of suc- 
cession of the most serene house of Hanover to the, 
aforesaid crown, in the manner it is settled and esta-' 
Wished by the beforcmentioncd acts of parliament, 
be fully acknowledged as a preliminary by France, 
and that France tiQS promised at the same time ta 
remove out of its dominions the person who pretends' 
to be king of Great Britain ; and that no negotiation 
or formal discussion of the articles of the said treaty] 
of peace shall be entered into but jointly, and at thi 
samt; time, with the said queen, or with her minis 
ters. 



ARTtCLll 
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ARTICLE XXI. 

Her British majesty and the lords the Slates- 
general of the United Provinces shall ratify and con- 
firm all that is contained in the present treaty within 
the space of four weeks, to be reckoned from the day 
of the signing. In testimony whereof the under- 
written ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
of her British majesty, and the deputies of the lords 
the States-general, have signed this present treaty^ 
ajid have affixed their seats thereunto. 

At the Hague, the agth of October, in the yeat 
1709. 

(L. S ) Townshcnd. 
{L.S.) J, B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft- 
(L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius, 
(L. S.) H, Sminia, 
(L. S.) W. Wichers. 



THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 



AS in the preliminary articles signed here at the 
Hague the aSth of May 1709, by the plenipoten> 
tiaries of his imperial majesty, of her majesty the 
queen of Great Britain, and of tlie lords the States- 
general of the United Provinces, it is stipulated, 
among other things, that the lords the States- 
general shall have, with entire property and sove- 
reipity, the upper quarter of Guelder, according to 

the 
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the fifty-second article of the treaty of Mun&tcr of 
the year i6^H ; as also, that the garrisons which arc, 
or hereafter shall be, on the part of tJie lords the 
States-general, in the town of Huy, the citadel of 
Liege, and the town of Bonne, shall remain there, 
until it shall be otherwise agreed upon with his im- 
perial majesty and the empire : and as the barrier 
which is this day agreed upoo in the principal treaty 
for the mutual guaranty between her British majesty 
and the lords the States-general, cannot give to the 
United Provinces the safety for which it is esta- 
blished, unless it be well secured from one end to 
the other, and that the communication of it be well 
joined together, for which the upper quarter of 
Guelder, and the garrisons in the citadel of Liege, 
Huy, and Bonne are absolutely neccessary (expe- 
rience having thrice shown, that France having 
design to attack, the United Provinces, has madcuiQ 
of the places above-mentioned, in order to cotnc at 
them, and to penetrate into tlic said provinces). 
And farther, as in respect to the equivalent for 
which the upper quarter of Guelder is to be yielded 
to the United Provinces, according to the fiftj-- 
second article of the treaty of Munstcf abovcmco- 
tioned, his majesty king Charles III will be much 
more gratified and advantaged in other places than 
that equivalent can avail ; to the end therefore that 
the lords of the States-general may have the upper 
quarter of Guelder with entire property and sove- 
reignty ; and that the said upper quarter of Guelder 
may be yielded in this manner to the said lords the 
States general, in the convention, or the treaty that 
they are to make with his majesty king Charles III, 
according to die thirteenth article of the treaty con 

eluded 
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eluded tilis day ; as also that their garrisons in the 
citadel oi" Liege, in that of Huy, and in Bonne, 
may remain there, until it be otherwise agreed upon 
with his imperial majesty and the empire; her 
majesty the queen of Great Britain engages herself, 
And promises by this separate article, which shall 
liave tlie same force as if it was inserted in the prin- 
cipal treaty, to make the same efforts for all this, 
as she has engaged herself to make for the obtain- 
ing the barrier in the Spanish Low-countries. In 
testimony whereof tlie underwritten ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her British 
maiesty, and deputies of the lords the States-general, 
lm\x signed the present separate article, and have 
^fiixed their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the Z9th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Towns hend. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Recde. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) E. V. Ittcrsum, 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 
{L, S.) H. Sminia. 
(t. S.) W. Wichers, 



THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 



AS the lords tlie States-general have represented, 
that in Flanders the limits between Spanish Flanders 
and dut of the States are settled in such a manner, 

as 
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as that the land belonging to the Srares is cx(TtmeI.T 
narrow there ; so thai in some places the territory of 
Spanish Flanders attends itself to the fortiBcacicms, 
and under the cannon of cbe places, towns, and forts 
of the States, which occasioD& many inconveniences, 
as has been seen by an example a little before the 
beginning of the present war, when a fort was de- 
signed to hare been built under the cannon of the 
Sas Van Gand, tinder pretence that it was upon the 
territory of Spain : and as it is neccssarj', for 8%'oid- 
ing the^ and other sorts of inconveniences, that the 
lands of the States, upon the confines of Flanders 
should be enlarged, and that the places, towns, 
and forts should by that means be better covered : 
her British majesty, entering into the just iiiotir» 
of the said lords the Sutes-gcncrsd in thi* respect, 
promises and engages herself by tins separate article, 
that in the convention which the said lonls the States- 
general are to make with his majesty Icing Charles 
the third, she will assist them, as that it may be 
agreed, that by the cession to the said lords tic 
States*gcneral of the property of an extent of land 
necessary to obviate such like and other inconveoien* 
ces, their limits in Flanders shall be enlarged more 
conveniently for their security ; and those of the 
Spanish Flanders removed fnriher from their towns^ 
places and forts, to the end that these may not be «• 
exposed any more. In testimony whereof, the un- 
derwritten ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary of her British majesty, and deputies of 
the lords the States-general, have signed the present 
separate article, and have affixed iheir seals there- 
unto. 



( 
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At the Hague, the a9th of October, j 709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Recdc. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 
(L. S.) G. Hocuft. 
(L, S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) 5. V. Ittersum. 



■nieAnlclesof the CouNTERPRojECT, which were 

^rtruck out or altered by the Dutch in the Barrier 
■ treaty ; with some Remarks, 
po 



ARTICLE \I. 



I 



TO this end their high mightinesses shall have 
power to put and keep garrisons in the following 
places^ viz, Newport, Knocke, Menln, the citadel 
of Lisle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Kamur 
and its citadel, Licr, Halle, to fortify the fort of 
Pcrle, Damme, and the castle of Gand. 

In the barrier treaty, tlic States added the follow- 
ing places to those mentioned in this article, viz, 
FurneSf Ypres, towns of Lisle, Maubeuge, Charle- 
roy, Philippe, fort of St. Donas (which is to be in 
property to the Stales), and the fort of Rhodcn- 
huysen to be demolished. To say nothing of the 
other places, Dendermond is the key of all Brabant ; 
and the demolishing of the fort of Rhodcnhuysen, 
situate between Gand and Sas Van Gand, can only 
sen'c to defraud the king of Spain of the duties upon 
goods imported and exported there. 

4 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLR VII. 



The said States may put into the said towns, forts, 
and places, and in case of open war with France, 
into all the other towns, places and forts, whatever 
troops the reason of war shall require. 



EEMARKB. 



treaty 



said 



of 



But in the barrier 
apparent attack, or war, without specifying against 
France : neither is the number of troops limited to 
what the reason of war shall require, but what the 
States shall think necessary. 



ARTICLE IX, 



Beside some smaller differences, ends with a salvo, 
not only for the ecclesiastical and civil rights of the 
king of Spain, but likewise for his revenues in the 
said towns j which revenues in the barrier treaty are 
all given to the States. 



ARTICLE XI. 

The revenues of the chattellanies and dqxrnden- 
cies of the towns and places, which the Stales sbaO 
ha\'e for their barrier against France, and which 
were not in the possession of the crown of Spain at 
the late king of Spain's de^th, shall be settled to be 
a fund for maintaining garrisons, and proriding far 
the fortifications and magazines, and other neces- 
sary charges of the said towns of tlie barrier. 
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I desire the reader to compare this with the 
eleventh article of the barrier treaty, where he will 
see how prodigiously it is enlarged. 



ARTICLE XIV. 



All this to be without prejudice to such otlief 
treaties and conventions as the queen of Great Bri- 
tain and tlicir high mightinesses may think fit to 
make for the future with the said king Charles the 

II third, relating to the Spanish Netherlands, or to the 

H said barrier. 

F p" 



ARTICLE XV. 



And to tlie end that the said States may enjoy at 
present as much as it Is possible a barrier in the 
Spanish Netherlands, they shall be permitted to put 
their garrisons in the chief towns already taken, or 
that may be taken, before a peace be made. 



REMARKS. 

These two articles arc not in the barrier treaty, 
but two others in tlieir stead ; to which I refer tlic 
reader. And indeed it was highly necessary for the 
Dutch to strike out the former of these articles, when 
so great a part of the treaty is so highly and mani- 
festly prejudicial to Great Britain, as well as to the 
king of Spain ; especially in the two articles inserted 
in the place of these, which I desire the reader will 
examine. 
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ARTICLE XX. 



• And whereas by the fifth and nindi articles of the 
alliance between the emperor, the late king cf Great 
Britain, and the States-genera), concluded the sc 
venth of September, 170 J, it 13 agreed and stipuf 
lated, that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily with 
all the dependencies of the crown of Spain ia Inlfi 
shall be recovered from the possession of France, as 
being of the last consequence to the trade of both 
nations^ as well as the Spanish Netherlands, far a 
barrier for the States-general ; therefore the said 
queen of Great Brtrairi and the Siates-gencral agree 
and oblige themselves not to enter into any negotia- 
tion or treaty of peace with France, before the resti- 
tution of the said kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with all the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy as well as the Spanish Low-coumries, widi the 
€ther towns and places in the possession of France 
aboyementioned in this treaty; and aUo after the 
n^anner specified in this treaty : as Likewise all the 
rest of the entire monarchy of Spain be yielded by 
France as a preliminary. 



ARTICLE XXII. 

And whereas experience has shown of what im- 
portance it is to Great Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces, that the fortress and port of Dunkirk should 
not be in the possession of France in the condition 
they are at present; the subjc^s of both natioo* 
having undergone such great losses, and suA'cred so 
much in their trade by the prizes taken firoot thctn 
by privateers set oat from that port : inaoinuch tliac 
France by her un measurable ambition may be always 

tempted 
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fcmprecl to make some entefpriess upon the terri- 
tories of the queen of Great Britain ami their high 
mightinesses, and interrupt the publick repose and 
tranquiilityt for the preservation of which, and the 
twdance of Europe against the exorbitatit power of 
France, the allies engaged themselves in this long 
and burdensome war ; therefore the said queen c^ 
Great Britain and their high mightinesses ^ree and 
oblige thetmehes not to enter into any negotiation 
or treaty of peace witii France, before it shall be 
yielded and stipulated by France as a preliitiinary, 
that all the forrificatrons of the said town of Dun- 
kirk, and the forts that depend upon it, be entirely 
demolished and rased, and that the port be entirely 
tiiined and rendered impracticable. 



REMARKS. 

These two articles arc likewise omitted in the 
barrier treaty ; whereof the first rcganb particularly 
the interests of the house of Austria; and the other 
alx)ut demolishing those of Great Britain. It is 
someihing strange, that rhe late minlstrv, whose ad- 
vocarcs raise such a clamour about the necesiity of 

rovcring Spam from the house of Bourbon, should 
«uffcr the Dutch to strike out this article, which I think 
clearly shows the reason why the State* never trou- 
bled themselves with the thoughts of reducing Spdn, 
•or even recovering Milan, Naples, and Sicily, to the 
emperor, but were wholly ti^ed upon the conquest 
of HatnSers, becau-ic tliey had determined those 
provinces as a property for themselves. 

As for the article about demolishing Dunkirk, I 
am ]iot at all surprised to Hnd it struck out ; the 

Vol. III. Go destruc^ 
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de»tnictioii of i/iat place, akltough it woulit be 
lueful totheSurc*^ dues more nearly import HritaiQ) 
«nd was therefore a poltit that such tuinUtcrs cmild 
wore easily get over. 



Toe sentiments of prince Eugene of Savoy, and of 
the count PE ZJ^'^E^rDOKF, relating to ihe baf;- 
rier of the States general, to the upper quarter of 
Guelder^ and to tJie to^^ns of the electorate of 
Cplogn, and of the biahoprlck of Liege, 

ALTHOUGH the orders and instructions of th« 
Courts of Vienna and Barcelona^ upon (be matten 
above-mentioned, do not go so far a* tt) give direc- 
tions for what follow3 ; notwithstanding, the prmcc 
and count above-mentioned, considering the present 
^ate of affarsj arc of the following opinion ; 
, First, tliat the counterproject of England^ re- 
nting to the pUccs where the States-general niay pirt 
and keep garrisons, ought to be fuUowcd, except 
Vier, lh\\c to fortify, and the castle of GaiMi 
Provided likewise, that the sentiments of Engl^uwi 
be particularly conformed to, rcl;\ i"' "> Dcodct' 
mond and Ostend, as places in nu ranging lo 

the barrier J and wliich, sts well as the castle of 
Gaud, can only serve to make ilic Stat -J 

masters of the Low-countries, and hinn< ^ ..jh 

England. i\nd as to Licr and HaJle, .o arc 

acquainted witlr the country know that thcw; tovroi 
cannot give any security to the Scites-geocral ; but 
tan only tnakc people believe, ih;it ibc ^ ^^-"rea 
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ified Vfould rather serve to Wock up Brtis- 
sels "irtd the other great cities of Brabant. 
'^''SecomUy, a« to what is said ia the seventh artrcle 
of the coLintcrprnject of England, relaring to the 
augmentation of garrisons in the towns of rhe barrier 
in case of an open war; this is agreeable to the 
opinions of the said prince and count i who think 
Jikcv.'ise, that there ought to he added to the eighth 
anicle, that no goods or mercliandise should be sent 
into the towns where the Stntes-general shall have 
garrisons, nor be comprehended under the names of 
such things as the said garrisons and fortifications 
shall have need of. And to tliis end the said dungs 
shall be inspected in those places where they are to 
pass; as likewise the quantity shall be settled that 
the garrisons may want. '> 

Thirdly, as to the ninth article relating tothft 
go\'enior!5 and commanders of those towns, forts, 
and places where the States- general shall have theW' 
garrisons; the said prince and count are of opinion, 
that the said governors and commanders ought to 
rake an oath as well to tiie king of Spain as to the 
States-general : but they may take a particular oatfc 
to the latter, that they will not admit foreign troops 
without their consent ; and that they will depend 
exclusively upon the said States in whatever regards 
the military power. But at the same time they ought 
exclusively to promise the king of Spain, that they 
will not intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil 
power, revenucsj or any other matters, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, unless at tlie desire of rhe king's officcra 
to assist them in the execution ; in which case the 
said commanders should be obliged not to refuse 
them, 

oca FounhSy, 
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fourthly, as to the tenth arttcfe there h ivoihif^ 

'^ be added, unless that the States-general may re- 
pair and increase the foriificadons of the lownR, 
places, and forts where they shall have their garri- 
sons ; but this at their own expense. Otherwiie, 

= finder that pretext, the/ might seize all the revenues 

V of the country. 

*' Fifthly, as to the eleventh article they think the 

• 'States ought not to have the revenuca of the chattel* 
lanies and dependencies of these towns and places, 
lA'hich are to be their barrier against France ; this 

• being a sort of sovereignty, and verj* prejudicial to 

• the ecclesiastical and civil economy of the country. 
But the said prince and count arc of opinion, that 

•^ the States general ought to have, for the aialnte nance 
^ of their garrisons and fortificatimis, a sum of money 
*' of a million and half, or two niilHon* of florins, 
which they ought to receive from the king's oflicert, 
who shall be ordered to pay that sum before any other 
' payment. 

^' Sixthly, and the convention which sltali be nude 
on this affair between his catJiolick mnjcsty and the 
^ States-general shall be for a limited time. 

These are the utmost conditions to which the 
prince and count think it possible for his cathol 
roajesty to be brought ; and they declare at the sanac 
time, that their imperial and catholick majesties mil 
sooner abandon the Low-countries than to rake ihetn 
upon other conditions^ which would be equally ex- 
pensive, shameful, and unacceptable to themu 

On the other side, the said prince and count arc 
persuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States-general may hereafter be very prejudi- 
cial to tliemsdves i forasmuch as they may put the 

people 
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rfwople of tli« Spaniih Netherlands to soow. {laa* 
geruus cxtremhy, consider'uigri^je antipathy betipei^ii 
c^e tuM nifions; and that extending of froa^^rs 
js entirely contrary to the maxims ot' their govecti- 
nienr. , 

A» lo the upper quarter of Guelder, the said prince 

and count arc of opinion, that the States-general may 

i.be allowed the power of putting in garriiom into 

-iVenlo, Rurcmond, and Steffen&waert, with ordcrf^to 

, furni^lt the said States with the revenues of the coma* 

try, which amount to one hundred thousand flohA& 

oj As to Bonne, belonging to the electorate of Co- 

logn, Liege, and I lay to the bishoprick of Ijege, 

it is to be understood, that these being imperial 

towns, it docs not depend upon the emperor to con- 

y-;tent that foreign garrisons should be placed in them 

upon any pretence whatsoever. But whereas the 

States-general denund them only for their security, 

<oit is proposed to place in tho:>e towns a garri&oa of 

imperial troops of whom the States may be in no 

ispicion, as iliey might be of a garrison of an 

lector, who might possibly have vie^vs opposite to 

their interests. But this is proposed wily in ca.se that 

it shall not be thought avore proper to rase one or 

other of the said towns. 
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Jiic rcpreseatation of ihc Engiifh mcrcitants 
Bruges, rtlating to the barric-r treaty. 

David White and other nicrcliants, her n 
subjects residing at Bruges, anil otlier to. 
Flanders, cra\'e leave humbly to represent ; 

THAT whereas the cities of Lisle* Tcmrnaj»ip 
Mcnin, Douay, and other new conqtJc«s in Flatndcrs 
and Aftois, taken from the French ihia war by tluj 
united forces of her majesty and Iter allies, are naw.j 
become entirely under the government of the State) 
gener&I -, and that we her majesty's subjects may bal 
made liable to such duties and impoeitions on trade I 
as the said States-general shall think fit to impose an ' 
us : wc humbly hope and conceive, that it h her 
majesty's intention and design, that the trade of hep 
(luminions and subjects, which is carried on witH 
these new conquests, may be on an equal foot wiih 
that of the subjects and dominions of the State*-»1 
general, and not be liable to any new duty, when 
transported from tlie Spanish Netherlands to the sak^] 
new conquests, as to our great surprise is i • 

from us on the following goods, via. butter, :..„v . , 
salmon, hides, beef, and all other products of iier 
majesty's dominions, which wc import at Ostend,' 
and there pay the duty of entry to the king of Spaing 
a,nd consequently ought not to be liable to any ncw» 
duty, when they carry tJie same goods and all othcfi 
from their domintuns by a free pass or transire to 
the said new conquests : and we arc under appre*. 
hcnsion, that if the said new conquests be settled^: 
or given entirely into the possession of the States* 

general 
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^ \cial for their barrier (as wc are made to believe 
by a treaty lately matlt- by her tn;yesty's ambailadOT, 
the lord viiCoLint Town^heml, at the Hague) tJiat the 
States-general may also soon declare all goods and 
merchandises, which are contraband in their pro- 
vinces, to be also contraband or prohibited in these 
new conquests, or new barrier : by whidi her mar- 
jesty's sisbjects xvtll be deprived of the sale and con- 
sumption of the following products of her majesty 5 
dominion?, which are and have long been declared 
contraband in rfie United Provinces, such as English 
and Scots salt, malt spirits, or corn brandy, and all 
other sorts of distilled English spirits, whale and 
rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her irtajestyi 
out of her great care and gracious concern for the 
benefit of her subjects and dominions, may be 
pleaded to direct, by a treaty of corhmerce, or some 
oti;er ^vay, that their trade may be put on an equal 
foot in all the Spanish Netherlands and the new con- 
cjiicstsof barrier with the subjects of Holland, by pac- 
ing no other duty tlian that of importation to the king 
6f Spaiti ; and by a provision, that no product of 
bcr majesty's dominions shall ever be declared con- 
traband in these new conquests^ except such good-* 
as were esteemed contraband before the death of 
Charles II, king of Spain, And it is also humbly 
prayed, that the product and manufacture of the nc^v 
conquests may be also exported xvitliour paying any 
new duty, beside tbai^ of exportation at Ostend, 
which was always paid I0 the Iciiig" of Spain ; it being 
impossible for any nation in Europe to assort an en- 
tire cargo for the Spanish West-fndic* without a 
considerable quantity of several of the manufactures 




picoses, bonif (iftT, 
anti many 

The chief thi;^gs to be demanded of France arc, 
to be cxenrtpred from tonnage, to have a libcrry of 
rmporting herrings and all other fish to France ort 
the ssme terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed 
by them at the treaty of commerce immediatety after 
the treaty of peace at Ryswick. The enlarging her 
majestj's plantations in America, &c. is naturallj 
recommended. 
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